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GENTLE BLOOD; 


OR 


BY J. R. FLANAGAN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘IMPRESSIONS AT HOME AND ABROAD,” ETC. 


Marry come up, Sir, with your Gentle Blood ! 

Here is a rich strain beneath this dark-hued maatle, ; 
That warms the heart as kindly as if drawn z 
From the far source of old Assyrian kings, 


That first made mankind subject to their sway. 
OLD Pray. 


DUBLIN: 
MGLASHAN & GILL, 50, UPPER SACKVILLE-ST. 
1861. 


249. Le. G70. 


[The Author reserves the right of translation. | 


DUBLIN: 


Printed by Moore and Murphy, 


2, CRAMPTON-QUAY. 


na AEN TO 


TO MY BRETHREN OF 


THE BAR OF IRELAND, 
The following Tale, 
FOUNDED UPON EVENTS DISCLOSED DURING A CELEBRATED TRIAL, 


IN WHICH 


THE HIGHEST PROFESSIONAL SKILL, 
TUE MOST EMINENT JUDICIAL ABILITY, 


AND THE MOST UNWEARIED ATTENTION ON THE PART OF THE JURY, 


WERE SIGNALLY DISPLAYED, 


ds most respectfully Quscribed. 


PREFACE. 


Ir has often occurred to my mind that the reason 
why so many novels are untrue to nature arises from 
the authors relying upon their own imagination for 
their characters and incidents, instead of drawing 
from real life. They never can be at a loss for 
subjects. In towns every mansion, throughout the 
country every rural abode, would furnish materials for 
a narrative, if the hand of Genius touched them. 
“ Give Cesar Otway a green field, an old stone, and 
a tree, and he will write a book upon them,” was 
said of a deceased Irish topographer. This was 
quite enough to show the confidence reposed in the 
Reverend author, but it is rare to find talents capable 
of such performance. I feared to trust to my capacity. 
Claiming no alliance with that genius which may 
fearlessly rely on the imaginative faculty alone, 
I preferred taking my hero and heroine from a 
recent trial in the Irish Court of Common Pleas, 
which disclosed so many striking scenes, and stirring 
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events, that even my unpractised pen could hardly 
make them uninteresting. For several months this 
story has been unfolding itself to the public, and 
though, at the outset,*I was reminded by a candid 
reviewer, that I lacked imagination and the vision 
and faculty divine, yet, on the whole, I have been 
very leniently dealt with. To be sure, I did not 
pretend to much originality. Many of the scenes, 
several of the letters, all the speeches of counsel, 
the charge of the learned judge, were all familiar to 
the reader. These letters and speeches appeared to 
me deserving of finding some more permanent place 
than the columns of the daily or weekly press, and 
I had the presumption to think I was capable of 
weaving them, with some additions of my own, so 
as to form an entertaining story. I was warned “ that 
this experiment required both care and judgment 
for its successful accomplishment.” The friendly 
critic, and not the less friendly because somewhat 
blunt and rough of speech, said, “ the real facts 
should neither be too closely adhered to, nor too 
widely departed from.” For obvious reasons I had 
no desire to keep very close to real facts, and, if I 
am*censured for having “too widely departed from 
them,” I must shelter myself under the high autho- 
rity of the greatest novelist of Britain, whose words 
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I quote:—“ A poor fellow, like myself, weary with 
ransacking his own barren and bounded imagination, 
looks out for some general subject in the huge and 
boundless field of history, which holds forth ex- 
amples of every kind ; lights on some personage, or 
some combination of circumstances, which he thinks 
may be advantageously used as the basis of a ficti- 
tious narrative ; bedizens it with such colouring as 
his skill suggests ; ornaments it with such romantic 
circumstances as may heighten the general effect ; 
invests it with such shades of character as will best 
contrast it with each other ; and thinks, perhaps, he 
has done some service to the public if he can pre- 
sent to them a lively fictitious picture, for which the 
original anecdote or circumstance which he made 
free to press into his service only furnished a slight 
sketch.” This is what I have attempted. It remains 
with the public to approve or condemn my effort. 


Dustin, October 1st, 1861. 
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THE SECRET MARRIAGE. 


‘CHAPTER L 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 
On revient toujours a Jes premières amours.— French Proverb. 


AxsouT twelve years after the unsuccessful attempt of 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte to overthrow the Orleans 
dynasty in France, a young gentleman waited for the 
departure of the English steamboat in the Hotel de Pavi- 
‘lion Imperiale at Boulogne sur Mer. Though his coun- 
tenance bore traces of more dissipation than was befitting 
his years, it was evident, from the soliloquy in which he 
indulged, his mind was well cultivated and his abilities of 
a superior order. 

“Here,” he exclaimed, looking from the iiri out- 
side his chamber, and listening to the plashing waves as 
they broke on the shore, “ here is another instance of the 
mutability of human affairs. On the 6th of August, 
1840, just twelve short years ago, the present, Emperor 


of the French, attended by a few followers, raised the 
: B 
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Imperial Eagle within view of this house. How short its 
flight! His position was surrounded by the Royal troops, 
and the bold invader and all his followers were captured, 
after a brief struggle. Louis Napoleon was condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment—but where is he now? He 
sits on the throne of France, the elected Emperor of the 
Gallic land.” 

While indulging in these meditations, he was inter- 
rupted by the garcon with his bill, and an intimation that 
the steamer for London was at the pier; and if monsieur 
intended to depart in her there was no time to lose. 

The bill was paid, the maitre d’hotel bowed his thanks, 
the waiters were most obsequious, and, with a lean, hun- 
gry looking lad, such as may be seen in Hogarth’s inimi- 
table picture of the Gate of Calais, carrying the traveller’s 
portmanteau, he advanced towards the steamboat, the bell 
of which was rapidly tolling the knell of departure. 

The pier was crowded. There is always a greater 
variety of human beings in different conditions of life 
observable at seaports than inland towns, and to a lover of 
character, one who speculates upon the tendencies of 
human nature, its Protean shapes, and curious aspects, 
from the appearance of each individual, the expression of 
features, the cast of countenance, I know not any better 
place for study than the quay of a seaport on the arrival 
or departure of vessels. Here each person has his or her 
cause of joy, of sorrow, of anxiety, or hope. Here is 
witnessed the eager greeting, the sad farewell, the hope- 
ful meeting, the agonized parting. For my own part I: 
like to examine these subjects;. they afford me food for 
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meditation. I picture to myself the feelings which may 
be likely to actuate them; I interrogate the faces, and 
form the probable replies to my questions. 

This was the evening boat for London, and Decal 
crowds were hurrying on board. Behind the pier, and to 
the rear of the passengers as they passed on deck, rose the 
streets of Boulogne, climbing up the heights. Sounds of 
town life mingled with the roaring of the waves, as they 
boomed like distant cannon, and sent forth showers of 
spray on the sandy beach. In front stretched the channel 
separating France from England, and in the harbour of 
Boulogne there were many vessels with sails furled riding 
atanchor; while others yet sailing in the offing looked 
like seabirds on the wing. Parties who were not bound 
for the English coast were lounging about in groups, 
watching the passengers as they hurried to the boat, or 
fishermen busy with their nets, or children digging in the 
sand. Our traveller cast a rapid glance upon the lively 
scene, and his eye rested for a moment upon a group who 
seemed hastening in the same direction with himself. It 
consisted of two ladies and a servant, or bonne, bearing a 
trunk, and that indispensable accompaniment of female 
locomotion, a bandbox. Young and beautiful were the 
ladies, and the steps of the traveller quickened when he 
saw them approach the vessel’s side. 

A short interruption took place while the ladies were 
standing on the brink of the pier, owing to the porters 
leaving the steamboat as she was about to start. This 
enabled the male traveller to overhear a few words which 
passed between them. 
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“ How provoking, dearest Sybilla,” said one to the other, 
“the Hamiltons should change their mind about crossing ; 
I see no one to entrust you with.” 

“Fear not, Marcia,” replied the lady thus addressed, 
“there is One who will be my protector.” She looked 
heavenward as she spoke. “ Besides,” she added, “ the 
voyage is short, and I am not afraid.” | 

“ Are you sufficiently wrapped up, my darling? Though 
the weather is warm, the sea-breeze grows cold as the 
night advances.” 

The-bell now rung with increased rapidity, intimating 
the vessel was ready for sea, ere the lady could reply, 
and having fondly embraced, the younger stepped along 
the gangway. The traveller quickly took his valise from 
the youth and hurried after; as he stood on the deck, a 
shawl, flung by the lady on shore, fell at his feet. 

“ Wrap it round you, Sybilla,” exclaimed the giver, as 
the hoarse cry of “Go on ahead!” with the loud roar of 
steam through the funnel, followed by a shower like rain, 
and the vibratory motion of the vessel, as she started on 
her course, announced the commencement of the voyage. 

The traveller raised the shawl, and courteously lifting 
=- his hat as he approached the fair passenger, who had 
already taken a seat near the companion ladder, addressed 
her in the language he heard her speak. 

“Your friend has given you, young lady, a parting 
proof of her care. Allow me to place this on you,” and, 
with the manner of a perfect gentleman, he drew the 
shawl round the fragile form seated on the deck. She 
raised her eyes to see who was engaged in this kind office, 
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and beheld a young man of middle stature, with a coun- 
tenance denoting intelligence and kindness, whose bearing 
and conduct evinced a strong desire to render such service 
as a gentleman is proud to bestow upon one of the softer 
sex. ; 

“« Ah, dear Marcia, she would have me take her shawl,” 
she muttered, half soliloquising; then remembering she 
had been spoken to in tones of courtesy, said, “I thank 
you, Sir. My sister has indeed taken care I shall not 
want for shawls.” 

“She knows how precious you are, therefore takes 
care of you,” replied the stranger gallantly. 

The young lady blushed as she heard these words, and 
looked, indeed, well worth every care. Her figure ‘was 
small, but exquisitely symmetrical. She was singularly 
attractive; not that her features presented any extraordi- 
nary beauty, but from the grace and delicacy present in 
every line. Her countenance was oval, terminating in the 
dimpled chin, her small and well formed mouth denoted 
firmness by its compression. But how describe her eyes, 
which were large and lustrous! Truly they were the 
lamps of the soul, lit by the “ purest ray serene,” and illu- 
mining the whole countenance with irresistible brightness. 
It would be impossible to describe the power, the might, 
the majesty, so to speak, of those eyes. They rested 
calmly on the face of the stranger, as he stood by the 
side of that fair girl on the deck of the Boulogne steamer. 
Her glances cast a halo of such purity and goodness 
around, that it was almost impossible for any guilty 
thought to dwell within the range of their influence. 
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Her eyebrows were of fair colour, as was also the hair. 
This latter was of a very peculiar light hue, and dressed 
in the trying style called a la Eugenie. She wore a dark 
travelling dress of silk, and the ample store of cloaks 
showed every care had been taken to fence her from the 
chilling sea-breeze. 

The vessel was much thronged, and every berth, both 
in the gentlemen’s and ladies’ cabins, was secured. As 
the young lady, and the gentleman, whom we have fol- 
lowed on board (and who, we may at once announce, are 
our hero and heroine), had been among the latest arrivals, 
there were no berths for them; not even a sofa could be 
obtained. 

« As for me,” exclaimed the gentleman, returning to 
the deck, and addressing the lovely being whom accident 
afforded some pretence to regard as an acquaintance, “ I 
care not to stay below. I ama soldier, and can well pass 
this fine night on deck, wrapped in my cloak‘and plaid; 
but I am sorry you are not provided with some accommo- 
dation. I will try if Mets is any chance of procuring a 
sheltered place for you.” . 

“ Do not take the trouble, Sir,” yeplied the young lady, 
in tones soft, clear, and musical as silver bells; “ I have 
been down, and nothing is available. Indeed the state of 
affairs in the lower regions,” she continued, in a lively 
tone, “is such that I have no wish to enter Purgatory 
before I quit this earth. I much prefer remaining where 
I am.” | | 

“Tf you really think I could not succeed, I will not 
return down,” answered her companion, “ for I need not 
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say I have no inclination to leave this; but I would be 
glad to assist you to a place of shelter for the night.” 

“ There is not room for a mouse to jump in,” said the 
lady playfully, “and, as you say you are a soldier, stay 
here, and keep sentinel over my seat while I get more of 
my prudent sisters muffling.” She passed down the 
cabin steps, and presently returned with an additional 
cloak, which she spread upon the seat, and, in a tone of 
kindness, said, “ Now, if you are to share my watch, you 
must take part of my comforts.” 

“ Thank you very much, fair lady,” he replied, “ but see 
how well off Iam;” and unstrapping a large warm plaid 
from his valise, he took his seat beside the young lady, 
and carefully placed the plaid around her feet, reserving 
a portion for himself; thus presenting a strong harrier to 
the intrusion of the night wind. | 

And while thus seated, side by side, they beguiled the 
hours on the sea by such communings as pass between in- 
telligent and enthusiastic natures. He told his fair com- 
panion he was the Honourable Captain Silverton, heir to 
the peerage of Allandale, and holding a commission in 
her Britannic Majesty’s service as Captain of the Roya 
Engineers. He learned, in return, that the lady’s name 
was Longsword. She was descended from the gallant 
Cavalier, Sir Henry Longsword, who commanded a regi- 

ment for Charles the First at the fatal field of Naseby. 
She had been educated by the good Ursuline nuns at 
Boulogne, in which town her sister Bs having mar- 
ried a French advocate. 

He asked her ‘if she liked the sea?” 
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“Yes,” she replied, “I love all that is beautiful in 
nature—the bright sunshine and the solemn shade. I 
share my sympathy with every flower that blows in garden 
or in field, from the gaudy tulip to the more modest daisy 
immortalised by Burns. And as I love the land, I love 
and admire the sea. Oh, is it not glorious to see the 
white-plumed waves march on towards the shore. Have 
your troops, Captain Silverton, a more regular line, or 
more solemn music ?” 

They spoke of books and painting, of music and poetry, 
and when the bright sun cast a long line of golden light 
over the billowy sea, she delighted her companion by her 
words. 

“How beautiful,” she said, “© whether on land or sea, is 
the dawn. On land one feels the freshness of the morn- 
ing breeze as the sparkling foliage dances in it, and beholds 
the opening distance bathed in sunny haze, and here every 
wave rejoices in the golden gleam. What pleasures are 
lost to those condemned to live immured in cities, and who 
know not the charms of nature.” 

“« You prefer the country, I presume,” said Silverton. 

n Decidedly. I love the homely country, its rural joy 
and pastoral simplicity. Do you know these lines? 


« Oh how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which nature to her vot’ry yields— 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields— 
All that the genial rays of morning yields, 
And all that echoes to the song of even, 
All that the mountain’s shelt’ring bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven— 
Oh, how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven ?” 
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“ You have an excellent memory, fair lady,” said Silver- 
ton. ‘ The lines are Beattie’s.” | 

“Yes! they are beautiful. I rise early that the bright 
morning may receive my homage, and I am well repaid. 
Birds sing in the groves; the lark, as he mounts upwards, 
fills the air with his grateful song; the thrush warbles be- 
side me, and fears not my approach. I love to watch the 
wind casting shadows upon the fields as it bows the tall 
grass, or waving corn. Then the flowers that bloom lift 
their drooping heads to feel the warmth of the sun’s rays, 
and give their dewy wine to his sip. The place around 
speaks to my heart in accents of praise to the Giver of all 
good, and finds me a thankful listener. I hope you are 
an early riser?” 

“ Like yourself, when in the country, dany" re- 
plied Silverton. “ Then I have many inducements to leave 
the downy bed; but, I confess, when in towns, and in my 
quarters, I am not an early bird.” 

“Most men, who have distinguished themselves in 
literature, have been -so, I believe,” said Sybilla, “ Sir 
Walter Scott, Dr. Franklin, and others; and in your own 
profession, those eminent military chiefs, Napoleon, Fre- 
derick the Great, Charles XII. of Sweden, and, though 
last not least, Arthur, Duke of Wellington.” 

Silverton was improved and informed by her conversa- 
tion, and in her society time flew rapidly, and ere the 
night seemed half spent, the morning sun rose over the 
billowy sea. They .beheld the white cliffs of Albion, 
and marked the waves bursting in thunderous roar and 
foam among the rocks. 
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“ See,” exclaimed Miss Longsword, directing her com- 
panion’s attention towards the land, “ how varied are the 
tints of the sea; close to the shore the water looks brown, 
and this, perhaps, from the sandy bottom, while nearer it 
is green, and on the track of the vessel is a lovely blue.” 

The young officer was quite fascinated by her. It was 
not alone that her personal. attractions were sufficient to 
captivate his heart, but her mind was of the highest order. 
The Hon. Captain Silverton was an educated man—he 
had not reached his military rank of Captain of the Royal 
Engineers unless he had been—and with such a mind as 
hers felt a companionship beyond his most sanguine hopes. 
Many ideas shared in common made thoughts twin-born. 

“ How different,” he said’ to himself, ‘is this young 
lady from those I have been accustomed to meet. Girls 
in conversation. guarded, because ignorant—cold, because 
devoid of warmth of feeling—good, because of negation— 
without passion, without energy, without intellect.” 

He felt a better spirit rise in his heart, a nobler energy 
in his mind, purer thoughts in his breast, which he was 
convinced was owing to the magic of her presence. Her 
lightest word thrilled to his heart’s core, her voice was soft 
and low, its tones in turn lively, piquant, often serious. 
He thought how happy he would be to make such a 
being his. Whosoever worthily wins such a wife ensures 
domestic felicity on earth, and a pledge of happiness 
hereafter. Gifted with many accomplishments, Captain 
Silverton exerted all his powers of pleasing to amuse the 
charming companion of his trip. As they steamed along 
the course of the silver Thames he directed her attention 
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to many places which are associated with recollections of 
historic or local interest. He pointed out where great men 
lived—where great deeds were accomplished. Showed 
her scenes famous in story, around which still linger the 
fame of deeds of renown. Soon the forests of masts— 
the din of human life—crowds of active beings eagerly at 
work in the various callings of industry, announced their 
proximity to England’s capital. Ships and boats, bridges 
and quays, railways and steam-engines smoking, and 
panting with noise and commotion, signalled their ap- 
proach to London. The vessel was moored along the 
quay, and the passengers went ashore. 

There was disappointment visible in the face of Miss 
Longsword, which was not unobserved by her a 
companion. 

“ I do not see my aunt’s carriage or servants,” ie said. 

“Then I shall see you under her roof, if you will permit 
me,” replied Captain Silverton, and, calling the nearest 
vehicle, he deposited the lady therein. It occupied some 
time before they were emancipated from the thraldom of 
the Custom-house, and then, after a few minutes as they 
seemed to him, but in reality nearly an hour’s drive, he 
left his charming fellow-voyager in the house of her 
aunt, the Countess de Franchi, in Nottingham-place. 
While assisting her to alight, Captain Silverton besought 
her permission to call and learn how she bore the fatigues 
of her passage. She granted his request, and the mutual 
glances of kindness which. they exchanged, as they shook 
hands on parting, plainly shewed their first impressions of 
each other were favourable. | 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE HOUSE OF MOURNING. 


The churchyard bears an added stone, 
The fireside shows a vacant chair, 

And sadness dwells and weeps alone, 
And Death displays his banner there. 


Ir was early when Sybilla Longsword reached her aunt’s 
mansion. ‘The servants expected her on the previous 
evening and waited up for her, never calculating she 
would venture across by the night vessel. There were yet 
two hours before the usual breakfast time, and Sybilla, 
tired, and wanting rest, gladly sought her pillow, and 
soon slept the sleep of the innocent. Need we say what 
her dreams were; pleasant they must have been, for the 
anxious countenance of her aunt, as she bent over her, 
lost some of its affliction as the bright and smiling face | 
of the sleeping girl met her eager gaze. 

“My poor Sybilla,” muttered the lady, who softly 
raised the curtain of the sleeper’s bed, “ needs rest to pre- 
pare for a sad journey. Little does she think what news 
awaits her.” | 

The curtain was once more carefully drawn, but the 
light rustling woke Sybilla, and she inquired, “Is that 
you, my dear aunt?” 

“Yes, my love, I wished to see if you were comfort- 
able, but fear I have disturbed you: try and get more rest.” 
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“I have had a most refreshing sleep,” replied Sybilla, 
t and feel quite ravenous for my breakfast. I dare say 
“tis time to rise. What is the hour?” 

“« Near twelve.” 

“ Dear me, I slept soundly,” cried Sybilla gaily; and° 
then catching, for the first time, a glance -of the sad ex- 
pression of her aunt’s face, ‘ Dearest aunt,” she exclaimed, 
“ what is the matter ? have you been ill?” 

“ No, my dear child.” 

“ Then why so depressed? How is my uncle?” 

“ Just as usual.” 

“ Have you any news from home?” 

“Yes, my dear, but take your breakfast first, then I 
will tell you all.” | 

“« All!” repeated Sybiila, in a tone of alarm, “ for God's 
sake, dear Aunt Mary, do not torture me by suspense. 
Has anything happened to my father?” 

The countess looked pained and distressed, fearing to 
communicate ill tidings. ‘Sybilla,” she said, “I have 
great confidence in your sense of religion; I know you to 
possess strength of mind, you must summon both to your 
aid. Yesterday I received a letter from the Elms, 
written to summon us to your father, who was taken sud- 
denly ill.” 

« Oh, my dear father,” cried the afflicted girl, spring- 
ing from her couch and hastily dressing, “ have I been 
losing hours when I should be nursing by your bed- 
side? Oh, aunt,” she exclaimed reproachfully, “ why did 
vou not awaken me? Let us lose no more time. When 
can we start?” 
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“You have plenty of time, my child,” replied the 
countess, “the train for Rugby does not leave Euston 
Square, until past seven o’clock; so you need not fatigue 
yourself.” | 

“When does the train arrive at Rugby?” 

“ In two hours; so, please God, we shall reach the Elms 
by ten o'clock.” | 

Slowly the day passed for poor Sybilla. She was 
stunned by the sudden intelligence of her father’s illness, 
and though she had not much experience of a father’s 
love, he was the only parent she ever knew, and she clung 
to him with all the yearning of an affectionate heart. Mr. 
Longsword was not a loveable man. He had the misfor- 


‘tune to lose his wife when his children were very young, 


and extensively engaged in trade paid little attention to 
his offspring. The sister of his late wife married a French 
nobleman, Count Louis de Franchi. She had become a 
Roman Catholic, and with the zeal of converts was a strict 
observer of all the doctrines of the Catholic Church. 
Finding the children of her deceased sister wholly ne- 
glected by their father, she sought permission to take 
charge of them, and have them educated. This was most 
readily granted. Mr. Longsword felt happy at being re- 
lieved of the necessity of attending to his children—four 


. in number, two boys and two girls—and he made such 


pecuniary arrangements as left the countess free to select 
the schools she preferred. The sons were placed at the 
College of St. Omer’s, where they were carefully edu- 
cated. Albert, the eldest, was a fine, spirited youth, and 
through the interest of Count de Franchi obtained an 
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appointment as attaché in Syria. The count had consider- 
able influence at the Foreign Office. When his cousin, 
the eminent French author, Chateaubriand, was Ambas- 
sador in London, he was well known to the associates of 
that distinguished writer, and formed life-long acquaint- 
ance with many men famous in the diplomatic world. 
As soon, therefore, as his wife’s nephew was qualified for 
office, the good-natured count waited upon the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, and begged his good friend would 
provide for his boy. Lord Normanbury was happy at 
having it in his power to oblige the count, and the ensuing 
Gazette announced “ The Queen had been pleased to 
appoint Mr. Albert Longsword paid Attaché at Beyrout.” 
Philip, the younger son, was a lad of studious, habits, and 
grave manner. He was naturally retired, and given much 
to contemplation and prayer; so it excited no surprise 
when he declared his wishes to enter the sacred ministry. 
His relatives were much pleased to find he desired to 
devote himself to the service of God, and it is rather 
surprising more young men of station do not take the 
same course. The daughters were placed under the 
charge of the Ursuline nuns in the Hauteville, Boulogne. 
Here Marcia, the elder, grew up a very accomplished girl, 
and shortly after her introduction into society in Paris, 
under the chaperonage of her aunt, gained the heart and 
hand of M. Barras, an advocate, son of one of the chief 
judges. The younger Sybilla also rewarded the care be- 
stowed on her education by the display of remarkable 
talents. 

Relieved from any domestic cares, or family ties, by 
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this arrangement, Mr. Longsword led a solitary life. 
Widely engaged in trade, and fond of speculation, in 
. which he was not always fortunate—speculators rarely 
are—he passed most of his time in his ware-rooms and 
counting-house. He cared little for society, only read 
newspapers for the account of mercantile news they con- 
tained. Share lists and trade circulars were his chief 
study. His religion, alas! may be guessed from the 
following conversation, which took place the very day on 
which Sybilla was counting the minutes which were to 
place her by. his bedside. When the news of his dan- 
gerous illness was spread abroad, the Rev. Doctor Mul- 
berry, Rector of Rugby, felt it his duty to visit the 
dying man, and by his persuasion, as a minister of religion, 
try to bring back the stray sheep to the fold. 

Acting on his sense of duty the Rector entered the 
sick man’s chamber. Sudden paralysis of the lower limbs, 
which the medical attendants expected would soon extend 
to the vital organs, prostrated the strong man. He lay on 
his couch, incapable of motion, but fully conscious and 
sensible of his danger. The Rector thought he never 
. beheld a more complete wreck than Mr. Longsword. His 
features were sunken and worn, as though death had 
already set its seal upon the brow. 

‘Eh, Parson, is that you?” exclaimed Mr. Longsword, 
when the Rector approached the bed. 

“ Yes, Mr. Longsword,” said the Rector, “ I regret to see 
you so very ill. It isa long time since I have observed you 
at church, and feel it right to offer you the consolations 
of religion, as none of us can reckon on length of days.” 
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. “IfI wanted your consolations I would have asked for 
them,” replied Mr. Longsword, sullenly ; “ as I do not, keep 
them for those who do.” . 

‘Am I to understand, Mr. Longsword, that you re- 
ject my ministry altogether?” exclaimed the good Rector, 
gravely. 

“You have made a good guess, Parson,” said the invalid. 

“ Then perhaps you wish to see some other clergyman 
instead,” suggested the Rector. ‘I understand all your 
children are brought up Roman Catholics, and if you 
have any leanings for that faith, may naturally desire to 
see a priest.” 

“I have no wish for priest or parson,” said Mr. Long- 
sword, firmly. 

“ Alas, Sir, do not harden your heart against prayer,” 
persevered the clergyman, earnestly. ‘ Remember you 
are drawing near the judgment seat, soon to face your God.” 

“ Yes, I wait for my end without any dread. I am not 
achild to be frightened by your phantoms of the judg- 
ment seat,” replied the sick man. 

« Gracious me,” exclaimed the Rector, in a tone of 
horror, “ have you no een no hope of heaven, no fear — 
of hell?” 

“« All fine words, my good Sir,” replied Mr. Longsword, 
“but Ido not want to hear now of them. I thank you 
for your intentions, but the fact is, I have not given the 
subject any thought during my life, and ’tis too late to 
begin now.” 

“Too late, Sir!” interposed the Rector. “ You are 
wrong; there is yet time; only repent.” | 
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“ I will have no more parleying,” cried Mr. Longsword, 
impatiently. | 

“Then, Sir,.I shall depart,” replied the Rector sadly, 
as he rose from his chair. ‘ Farewell,’ he continued ; 
“ may the mercfful Saviour soften your heart, subdue 
your stubborn nature, and pour His grace into your soul, 
so that you may find mercy in the life to come.” Thus 
saying, he left the impenitent to his solitude. 

A few hours later, a carriage, containing the Countess 
and Sybilla, drove rapidly from the Rugby railway station 
to the Elms. The agitation of Sybilla, fearing to find her 
father no more, at first prevented her from speaking. For 
several years she resided on the Continent, and strange, 
unfamiliar faces met her gaze as she entered the house. 
None of the domestics had been in her father’s service 
when she left; and it is a cold welcome for the heart 
to miss the old domestics who ministered to our wants in 
our childhood’s home. | 
` « He lives, Ma’am,” was the reply of the nurse to her 
anxious inquiry, ‘“ but the doctor does not think he'll last 
the night.” | 

‘‘ Has he seen a clergyman?” asked Sybilla. 

“ The Rector has been with him to-day,” was the nurse’s 
reply; “ but,” added she, “I can’t say much for what good 
he did.” 

Hastily Sybilla approached the bed, and there, worn and 
wasted, with the death dews gathering on his brow, lay 
her father. He looked rather puzzled when she bent her 
lips to his pale cheek, as though he could not believe the 
little flaxen-haired maiden he placed in the steamboat for 
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France some eight years before, could, in the interval, 
have grown into the graceful young lady who now claimed 
him as father. | 

“ My little Sybilla, have you come to close my eyes?” 
he murmured, in a low voice. 

“Oh, papa, I pray you may recover, and I shall not be 
left without a parent,” replied the weeping girl. | 

“There is no chance, my child; I nave made up my 
mind ; I am prepared to die.” 

That is well, at all events, thought she, as the words, 
“ prepared to die,” conveyed to her the assurance he re- 
ceived the consolations of religion from the hands of its 
“minister. 

“ What clergyman attended you, papa?” 

“« Clergyman, did you say? that canting Parson Mul- 
berry was here, but I cut him short, and sent him about 
_ his business.” 

Sybilla was shocked. “My dear father,” she said, 
“surely you don’t intend to die without being reconciled 
to God?” l 

“ Nonsense, child, don’t worry me. I had enough to 
do to silence the prating old parson, and I am in no 
humour to discuss the matter again.” | 

“ You must not refuse my earnest prayer,” cried the 
terrified girl. ‘ See the Rector of the parish, or the 
Catholic clergyman, or whoever you like, but for your 
soul’s sake I.implore you to have the prayers of a minister . 
of religion in your last hour.” 

“I do not want to be tormented,” replied her father. 

“Do not be angry with me, dear father,” said the 
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afflicted girl. “It is for your sake I risk your anger; it is 
to spare you the torments of eternity I urge you ere it is 
too late; I will go myself with joy if you will only say the 
word.” | 

“ Then fetch whoever you like, and do not pester me,” 
was the ungracious answer. Sybilla needed no further 
permission. She obeyed him with alacrity ; down stairs she 
flew breathlessly to order the carriage. As she had not 
changed her travelling dress she was quite ready, and 
the horses, though removed from the pole, were still 
harnessed, At her bidding they were quickly yoked, and 
she quickened the movements of the postillion by the 
promise of gold if he drove her to the priest’s house. 
Away she went at full gallop, and Rugby was reached. 
The priest had just returned from evening service in the 
chapel, and was ready to accompany her. While they 
hastened to the Elms, she told him, as connectedly as her 
great agitation would permit, her anxiety about her father, 
his reluctance to receive a clergyman, his indifference 
about religion. It was a distressing case, the good priest 
said, and shewed the danger of delaying our duty towards 
our Maker. Sybilla screamed to the postillion “ haste !” 
“haste!” and the steaming horses were spurred and lashed 
to their utmost speed. They whirled the carriage rapidly 
through the entrance gates, and the distance between her 
and the accomplishment of her fondest hopes grew less at 
every turn of the wheels. Lights gleamed from many 
windows, as also from the open door which permitted their 
entrance to the hall. Unmet by any of the servants, 
Sybilla conducted the priest to her father’s chamber, in 
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which all the household seemed to have collected. She 
staggered from weakness as she approached the bed. 
Alas! too late, too late—the lifeless form of her 
father was the tenant. Sybilla fell fainting beside his 
remains. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE ELMS. 


a 


Dear to the heart are the scenes of our childhood, 

When fond recollection presents them to view, 

The orchard—the meadow—the deep-tangled wildwood, 
And every loved spot that our infancy knew. 


DISAPPOINTMENT, sorrow, and exhaustion had done their 
work, and Sybilla fainted. Fortunately the kind priest 
was, in early life, a medical student, and his constant 
attendances, especially among the poorer classes of his 
congregation, almost daily demanded some ‘practical dis- . 
play of his skill to save the body as well as the soul. He 
quickly administered such restoratives as brought back 
the sense of consciousness to the bereaved girl, and leaving 
her to the care of the Countess, took his leave. 

Nature demanded repose, and Sybilla slept. Next 
morning her aunt went to her room; she was deeply 
grieved to find the shock produced its worst results. 
Sybilla lay in a stupor, from which it was impossible to 
rouse her. The Countess spoke, but received no reply; 
then, as if the poor girl was conscious of her aunt’s pre- 
sence, she cast a bewildered glance around, and tried to 
collect her thoughts. To her aunt’s questions she answered 
“yes” or “no,” as though ignorant of the purpose of her 
words, yet deeming it right to say something. Her aunt 
held her hand, and prayed her to be calm." She promised 
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to try and bear the afflicting blow; but what could she do 
save weep? 7 | 7 

“Qh, you will do very well, dear Sybilla,” replied her 
aunt, determined to rouse her from her lethargy; “ that 
handsome young gentleman who saw you to my house in 
the carriage will pay his addresses to you, and then yon 
won't be depressed.” 

This stirred her. A look of animation spread over her 
features, and told the Countess she struck the right string. 
It was transient, however, and soon replaced by an ex- 
pression of utter woe. How sorrow asserts her sway, and 
seems to chide its victim for a moment’s forgetfulness, 

During the remainder of the day, Sybilla was more like 
the dead than the living, as if paying the penalty for her 
momentary joy. | 

The Count de Franchi arrived, and took upon himself 
the details of the funeral. Mr. Longsword was interred in 
the family vault, and the Elms wore the sable livery of 
woe. ' 

It was a picturesque seat in Warwickshire. The demesne 
was diversified by umbrageous elms, from which it derived 
_ the name; the vistas between gave sylvan views of villages, 
and tapering church steeples soaring over the cottages 
beneath. The house itself was an excellent specimen of 
an English country residence; the well kept lawn, soft 
and close shaven near the house. There was a large porch 
over the door leading to the hall, and here several por- 
traits of long buried Longswords hung from the wall: the 
great Sir Henry Longsword, as he shouted and charged 
for the king against the parliamentary forces; others in 
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military uniform, or clerical robes, all long since gone to 
their last account. What place is more suited for medita- 
tion than a portrait gallery? How one loves to gaze on 
their fixed eyes, their silent lips; to ponder on the fate of 
ermined judges, clad in all the majesty of the law; on 
military chiefs, with stars and ribbons, crosses and orders, 
who trod the earth in the blaze of their glory. Here we 
see famous ministers, whose heads rolled gory beneath the 
axe; warriors, whose mangled limbs crimsoned the battle 
field ; beauties, who suffered cruel neglect,anddied wrinkled 
in heart and face. What a sermon on the text, “ Vanity 
of vanities, —all is but vanity,” is a portrait gallery. 

The apartments of the Elms were large and convenient ; 
the garden and pleasure grounds laid out with much skill. 
- The late proprietor possessed excellent taste in landscape 
gardening, and indeed the only recreation he allowed him- 
self was looking after his trees and flowers. 

In the drawing-room sat Sybilla and her aunt. ‘The 
air was heavy, and the Countess wanted air. Sybilla threw 
open the casement, and allowed the pure air of the autumn 
day to enter the room. She lingered by the stone 
mullions, and surveyed the landscape which lay stretched 
before her. Fields, yellow with golden grain, some on which 
the harvest had been severed; trees, rich in the mellow 
tints of the season, were before her; the breath of day 
kissed her pale cheek, and did her good; she felt revived, 
- and allowed the wanton breeze to play with her fair hair, 
and clasp her snowy neck. The sun shone bright in the 
heavens, the grass was green on the earth, Nature was un- 
changed; but, oh, how different was the scene to her since 
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last she looked from this window in childhood’s happy 
hours. She lost her parents, she had none of her bro- 
thers in England; her sister was married and settled in 
another land; she was alone, and this scene of earthly 
beauty, which otherwise would not fail to charm her heart, 
now brought only asense of sorrow. Tears of grief rolled 
down her cheeks; her aunt checked them not. “’Tis better 
thus,” she thought: “ the fountain of the heart was full, 
she will be better after the flow.” 

A short time elapsed, and active duties caused Sybilla to 
shake off the torpor in which her thoughts were plunged 
by her father’s death. She received a letter from the 
frm of Alpoint and Slowcoach, the eminent solicitors of 
Rugby, inquiring “ when it would be Miss Longsword’s 
convenience that Mr. Slowcoach should wait on her with 
the will of her deceased parent, and take her instructions 
thereupon.” The letter was exceedingly respectful. Poor 
Sybilla wrote to say,“ she was quite ready to see Mr. 
Slowcoach on the following day.” She had no idea 
how her father’s affairs were circumstanced, and as her 
future provision depended upon the property bequeathed 
to her, felt naturally desirous of ascertaining the amount 
with the least possible delay. 

The géntleman, whose appellation was very « characteristic 
of his movements, arrived at the Elms, accompanied by a 
clerk, bearing a formidable blue bag. Mr. Slowcoach was 
past the prime of life, with very undemonstrative features, 
small, piercing grey eyes, scanty grey hair, and whiskers 
to match. Reared in his father’s office, and habituated 
from his early years to the business of his profession, 
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every phase and stage of life came to be regarded by him 
Just so many occasions. for the exercise of the duties he 
loved to discharge. There was the preparation of a regis- 
try for birth, of voluminous settlements on marriage, of 
wills in contemplation of deaths. Then came probate or 
letters of administration, with all their formal deeds and 
' attendances. He bowed to Sybilla, as she sat jn her mourn- 
ing dress, trying to maintain her composure, while the 
last will and testament of him she never could meet on 
earth was being read. 

“ A sad event, young lady, and unexpected,” said Mr. 
Slowcoach; “ but one we all must experience. No resisting 
that fiat; no delaying the Habeas corpus from the Court 
above.” 

a Sybilla was silent; she bowed, and felt obliged for the 
sympathy his tone of voice conveyed, though she did not 
understand his words. 

“I have brought the will left with me, as one of the — 
executors,” said the lawyer; “ you, Madam, are the other.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed Sybilla; “I was not aware of 
this.” | 

‘No, Madam, you were not; but my late respected client 
told me he had every confidence in your intelligence and 
capacity; therefore desired me to make you executrix.” 

This proof of the regard entertained for her by her 
father, with whom she rarely corresponded, was too much 
for her, and she burst into tears. After some time she 
grew calm, and the blue bag disgorged its contents. 

Mr. Slowcoach, in a slow and distinct voice, then en- 
tered upon his office. The will was very voluminous, and, 
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as folio after folio was turned over, poor Sybilla, whose 
senses often wandered from what appeared to her unintel- 
ligible jargon, got a very confused notion | indeed of what 
the lawyer was saying. 

After the preliminary, “ This is the last will and testa- 
ment of me, John Longsword, &c., and bequeathing all 
the furniture, plate, linen, china, glass, books, prints, pic- 
tures, wines, liquors, fuel, consumable provisions, and other 
household effects, of which I die possessed, unto such of 
my children as shall be living at the time of my decease, 
in equal shares if more than one, or if only one, then the 
whole to that child,” there came a devise of his estate 
of whatsoever tenure and wheresover situate, which was 
to include chattels either in possession, reversion, or other- 
wise, to the trustees, to sell the same by private sale or pub- 
lic auction, and invest the moneys to arise therefrom, and 
also the residuary personal estate, upon securities specified, 
to secure annuities for each of the children of the said 
. testator. Then came clauses giving powers to vary the in- 
vestments, to postpone getting in the personal estate, which 
should consist of stocks, funds, or securities of any descrip- 
tion. Then a great many clauses referring to various com- 
panies in which the testator held shares, each beginning 
with the words, “ And whereas.” Then statements as to 
how the proceeds should be applied. Power to the trustees 
to compound for the payment of debts due to the testator, 
and to satisfy all demands against him, and settle accounts, 
with other powers to the trustees, which perfectly bewil- 
dered Sybilla. | 
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military uniform, or clerical robes, all long since gone to 
their last account. What place is more suited for medita- 
tion than a portrait gallery? How one loves to gaze on 
their fixed eyes, their silent lips; to ponder on the fate of 
ermined judges, clad in all the majesty of the law; on 
military chiefs, with stars and ribbons, crosses and orders, 
who trod the earth in the blaze of their glory. Here we 
see famous ministers, whose heads rolled gory beneath the 
axe; warriors, whose mangled limbs crimsoned the battle 
field ; beauties, who suffered cruel neglect, and died wrinkled 
in heart and face. What a sermon on the text, “ Vanity 
of vanities,—all is but vanity,” is a portrait gallery. 

The apartments of the Elms were large and convenient; 
the garden and pleasure grounds laid out with much skill. 
- The late proprietor possessed excellent taste in landscape 
gardening, and indeed the only recreation he allowed him- 
self was looking after his trees and flowers. 

In the drawing-room sat Sybilla and her aunt. ‘The 
air was heavy, and the Countess wanted air. Sybilla threw 
open the casement, and allowed the pure air of the autumn 
day to enter the room. She lingered by the stone 
mullions, and surveyed the landscape which lay stretched 
before her. Fields, yellow with golden grain, some on which 
the harvest had been severed; trees, rich in the mellow 
tints of the season, were before her; the breath of day 
kissed her pale cheek, and did her good; she felt revived, 
- and allowed the wanton breeze to play with her fair hair, 
and clasp her snowy neck. The sun shone bright in the 
heavens, the grass was green on the earth, Nature was un- 
changed; but, oh, how different was the scene to her since 
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last she looked from this window in childhood’s happy 
hours. She lost her parents, she had none of her bro- 
thers in England; her sister was married and settled in 
another land; she was alone, and this scene of earthly 
beauty, which otherwise would not fail to charm her heart, 
now brought only asense of sorrow. Tears of grief rolled 
down her cheeks; her aunt checked them not. “ ’Tis better 
thus,” she thought: “ the fountain of the heart was full, 
she will be better after the flow.” 

A short time elapsed, and active duties caused Sybilla to 
shake off the torpor in which her thoughts were plunged 
by her father’s death. She received a letter from the 
firm of Alpoint and Slowcoach, the eminent solicitors of 
Rugby, inquiring “ when it would be Miss Longsword’s 
convenience that Mr. Slowcoach should wait on her with 
the will of her deceased parent, and take her instructions 
thereupon.” The letter was exceedingly respectful. Poor 
Sybilla wrote to say,“ she was quite ready to see Mr. 
Slowcoach on the following day.” She had no idea 
how her father’s affairs were circumstanced, and as her 
future provision depended upon the property bequeathed 
to her, felt naturally desirous of ascertaining the amount 
with the least possible delay. 

The géntleman, whose appellation was very characteristic 
of his movements, arrived at the Elms, accompanied by a 
clerk, bearing a formidable blue bag. Mr. Slowcoach was 
past the prime of life, with very undemonstrative features, 
small, piercing grey eyes, scanty grey hair, and whiskers 
to match. Reared in his father's office, and habituated 
from his early years to the business of his profession, 
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When the lawyer had done, “ Now, Sir,” said Sybilla, 
“ I must leave you to do all that is right and just.” 

“We must take out probate at once,” replied Mr. Slow- 
coach, “ and then administer the assets.” 

This was also unintelligible to Sybilla, but she supposed 
it was the proper course, and left it so. 

‘You must have some refreshment after your drive, and 
the trouble you have taken in reading over that long docu- 
ment,” said Sybilla, rising. She conducted the lawyer and 
his clerk, who was a very modest young man, to the adjoin- 
ing room, where a well spread table was prepared.. Seating 
herself at the head, she did the honours with grace and 
courtesy; and Mr. Slowcoach having signified his permis- 
sion that his young clerk might avail himself of the prof- 
ferred kindness, showed he was not disposed to depart 
either hungry or thirsty. 

Leaving our heroine engaged in this hospitable care of 
her co-executor, we turn our attention towards the gallant 
officer who escorted her from Boulogne. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


GENTLE BLOOD. 


This, Sir, is one among the seignory, 

Has wealth at will, and will to use his wealth, 

And wit to increase it. Marry, his worst folly 

Lies in a thriftless sort of charity, 

That goes a-gadding sometimes after objects, 

Which wise men will not see when thrust upon them. 

Tue OLD CovrLe. 

Tue Honourable Rodolphus Silverton, Captain of En- 
gineers, lost no time in availing himself of the permission 
granted him to call upon Miss Longsword. On the day 
next following that of his arrival in London, he directed 
his steps to the Countess de Franchi’s, Nottingham Place, 
and inquired for his fair fellow-traveller at her aunt’s 
house. 

“Miss Longsword left town last evening, Sir,” replied 
the footman who opened the door. 

“ Left town !” repeated the visitor. “ Is the Countess at 
home?” 

“No, Sir; her ladyship went with Miss “Longwword to 
the Elms.” 

“ When are they expected back ?” 

“Cannot say, Sir. Mr. Longsword is taken very ill, 
and Miss Longsword was written for, I heard my lady 
tell the Count.” 

Here was a disappointment, so the gallant officer left his 


card, and returned to his-Club. 
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A letter awaited him, sealed with the family seal, the 
motto “ Resurgam”—I shall rise again. The direction 
was in his father’s handwriting. He opened the envelope 
and read as follows:— 


« Allandale Castle, 
Mitchelstown, County Cork. 

“My DEAR RovoLpuus, 

“ As I expect this will find you at the 
Club, I write to say I would be glad to see you soon as 
possible. I regret to inform you I have been much plagued 
by my tormentors of late. It is too bad people will not 
have patience; but that is a virtue which the lower orders 
do not possess; it is owing to their want of gentle blood: 
but no more on this head till we meet. I trust this will be 
soon, for I want to consult you on some matters of press- 
ing importance. Your mother and sisters have been at 
Longford Terrace, near Monkstown, for some months. 
Write to say how soon you will be here, and believe me, 
your affectionate Father, 


‘6 ALLANDALE,.”’ 


“Has the Governor refused the supplies, Silverton?” 
asked a brother officer, when the long face of his friend 
while reading this epistle told some cause of disquietude. 

“« Oh, no, nothing of the kind,” replied Silverton, thrust- 
ing the unpleasant letter into his pocket; and taking up 
Bradshaw's Railway Guide was soon employed in the puz- 
zling task of tracking his route through its intricate pages. 
Having done so, he called for writing materials, and re- 
plied at once to his father’s summens, fixing the third day 
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for his arrival at Allandale Castle. There was nothing to 
detain him in London. Both houses were up; the lords 
and commons had betaken themselves to the moors; the 
opera was closed; in fact no one of “ gentle blood,” as he 
would have called the aristocratic circle, was in town. The 
fascinating companion of his trip across the Channel also 
' departed, without any immediate prospect of return. Sil- 
verton had no excuse for delaying to comply with his 
father’s wishes in repairing to his Irish home. Let us get 
then, beforehand, and glance at the Castle of Lord Allan- 
dale. 

Its situation was romantic in the extreme. Crowning 
the summit of a green, grassy knoll, was a tiara of towers 
and battlements, full of feudal grandeur; around, on every 
side, rose the wild, craggy peaks of the Galtee mountains, 
range after range, giving a variety of tints as they started 
into sunshine, or were concealed by the veil of mist which 
constantly hovered over their lofty summits. A great ex- 
tent of wood skirted the demesne, covering the mountain 
side for miles. There was a river, too, a merry moun- 
tain stream, flowing over a rocky channel, overhung with 
alders and weeping willows, and the red-berried mountain 
ash. The avenue leading from the road from Mitchels- 
town to Cahir was wild but interesting. It lay along the 
course of the stream, rejoicing in the open glade, then 
passing through dark groves, and again opening on the 
verdant valleys. There was a solemn feeling of solitude 
about Allandale, which could not but leave a sadness on 
the mind, and though Lord Allandale constantly resided 
there, and farmed very extensively, his lady and her daugh- 
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ter found the place so lonely that they were ever winging 
their flight to gayer scenes. The death of an elder bro- 
ther having made Rodolphus heir to the title, his father 
was very anxious to retain him as much as possible at home. 
The family were not very well supplied with metallic coin. 
The usual amount of Irish improvidence in the time of 
the Peninsular War, when fabulous rents were demanded, 
and often received, left considerable blisters on the pro- 
perty, which the prodigality of his predecessor had deeply 
involved; and Lord Allandale was desirous to obtain his 
son’s consent to sell portions of the estate in the Incum- 
bered Estates’ Court, to relieve the property from the 
heavy rate of interest which it was then subject to. 

There is no doubt many owners of estates in Ireland 
felt glad of the opportunity offered them to sell unsettled 
portions of their properties, and thereby get rid of heavy | 
incumbrances. Lord Allandale had never been an extra- 
vagant man, and, in his domestic relations, bore a very 
high character. He was an excellent magistrate, a kind 
and indulgent landlord, therefore greatly esteemed in the 
neighbourhood of his mountain castle. Before constant 
attacks of gout had impaired his activity, he was well 
known in the sporting circles of England, as well as his 
native country, and held a good place in the celebrated 
hunt of which the poet sings: 

. Two hours and a quarter, I think, was the time, 
Bold Allandale rode,—oh, he looked quite sublime ; 


Not Nimrod himself, the king of all men, 
E’er saw such a chase, as they dashed through the glen. 


He liked his son to follow the inspiriting amusements of 
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the chase, and had the satisfaction of finding him one 
of the foremost horsemen with the Kilkenny and Duhallow 
foxhounds. His Lordship also attended the neighbouring 
race meetings, and, though the days of railways have now 
worked a change in the appearance of these sporting re-. 
unions, which no longer present the gay spectacle they 
were wont to do when the county families drove to the 
course in their coaches, he liked to have Lady Allandale 
and the Honourable Misses Silverton in a well appointed 
carriage worthy of their rank. 

Hs kept up the hospitality of the Emerald Isle on a 
liberal scale, had usually some friends to share his family 
meal, and in the hunting and shooting season Allandale 
Castle was a favourite tryst. There were one or two fix- 
tures in the neighbourhood, and this brought a general 
invitation for the sportsmen to breakfast, and often dinner, 
if the finish was within reasonable distance. On these oc- 
casions, the ladies of the family, and any visitor who might 
be at the Castle, usually made their appearance at the 
covert side. Lady Allandale and her daughters were also 
popular—quiet, ladylike, and domestic. The Honourable 
Misses Silverton had been carefully brought up under the 
care of an excellent mother, and were greatly attached to 
her. Their brother’s military duties made him quite an 
absentee from the domestic hearth, and, as his time was 
chiefly devoted to field sports during his occasional leaves 
of absence, they saw but little of him when at home. 

The stream of “ gentle blood” in the family did not 
flow from a very remote source. Although Newmarket, 
in the County of Cork, is an insignificant place on the 
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map of Ireland, yet it has strong claims to be noticed. 
There, beside the waters of the Oon Dalua, beneath the 
shadow of the hills, with the outlines of the mountain 
ridges of Killarney on the horizon’s verge, prattled in 
infancy and played in boyhood, two of the noblest men 
who adorned the Irish Bar and presided on the Irish 
Bench—Harry Silverton and John Philpot Curran. Both 
were respectably descended, though the lot of their fa- 
thers was poor; and both were contemporaries. There 
was but twelve years’ difference in their ages, and Silverton 
_ was the elder. He was born in 1736, and he was early 
sent to the village school. The Irish have ever shown a 
great love of literature, and these schools, if not remarka- 
ble for the mode of imparting instruction, or the system 
on which they were based, undoubtedly sent forth many 
clever men. Much, of course, depended upon the master, 
and it speaks highly for the head of the Newmarket 
Academy, his scholars became so distinguished in after life. 

When of sufficient age to earn a subsistence, and possess- 
ed of a stock of knowledge to push his way in the world, 
Silverton left his native place, and came to Dublin. His 
prospects were not very bright at this time, for he accepted 
the situation of usher in Mr. Buck’s school, in North King- 
street. He did not retain it long. Mr. Buck thinking 
what was meat for the boys ought to be meat for the 
ushers, reduced their diet to bread and milk. Silverton 
would not be content with this, and turned his thoughts 
to more ambitious views. He was fortunate in getting a 
sizarship in Trinity College, and having studied hard, 
obtained a scholarship. 
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His foot once upon the ladder, he soon commenced to 

climb upwards, and forming acquaintance with a lady of 
small, but to him considerable fortune, he married her on 
2nd July, 1761. He resolved to prepare for the Bar. His 
wife’s fortune, and some money, the reward of literary 
. labours, enabled him to keep his Terms in London, and he 
. was duly called to the Bar in 1764. 
| His progress at first was very slow, and he continued 
- for some years to feel that sickness of the heart arising 
. fromhope deferred. Yet he had qualities calculated to bring 
him into notice, and did, when the golden key of oppor- 
. tunity opened the door to professional display. He had 
, great oratorical powers, and, at the time of which I write, 
- these were a very strong recommendation. He obtained a 
- seat in parliament in 1774, as member for Carrickfergus, 
. and joined the band of earnest men who struggled for the 
. rights of the Irish nation. 
It is stated, that in strong, powerful, nervous language, 
. he excelled all his contemporaries; and when we find among 
_ them Grattan, Flood, Curran, and ‘Hussey Burgh, this is 
_ high praise indeed! His style must have been declama- 
_ tory, fiery, weighty, and distinct; yet the powerful stream 
= of his eloquence was so measured, nothing was lost, and 
the flow of his words was so relieved by the beauty of his 
fancy, the auditor surrendered reason and feeling to his 
sway, chained head and heart. 

He possessed a variety of qualities, some of them 
strangely at variance with others. Having been the 
architect of his own fortune, as he advanced into high 
latitudes he did not wholly forget his former habits, and - 
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could adapt himself readily to whatever society, high or 
low, into which he chanced to fall. He had great social 
qualities, and was a distinguished “ Monk of the Screw,” 
a society which, I have no doubt, was well named, and the 
members frequently could say, with tha gentleman who, 
on being asked, “Were you ever in Cork ?” answered—‘‘No, 
but I have seen a great many drawings of it.” 

This spiritual assembly met every Saturday in Term ata 
house in Kevin-street. The furniture of the refectory was 
quite according to conventual form, and Silverton drew 
up the rules in quaint, comic Latin verse. Here the most 
- eminent men of the age—Grattan, Curran, Flood, Lord 
Charlemont, Bowes Daly, Silverton, and many others— 
held social converse. Curran was Prior, and composed the 
charter song, which thus commenced :— 

I. 
“ When St. Patrick our Order established, 
And called us the Monks of the Screw, 


Good rules he revealed to our abbot, 
To guide us in what we should do. 


II. 
But first he replenished his fountain 
With liquor the best in the sky, 
And he swore, on the word of his saintship, 
That fountain should never run dry.” 


During the period of 1782 Silverton was one of the 
leading men who gained for Ireland commercial privileges 
and the recognition of her legislative independence; but 
he was not proof to the influence of Court favour, and 
he became Attorney-General. His probation as law 
officer did not last long, for he was advanced to the chief 
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place of the Exchequer, as Chief Baron, on the lamented 
death of Hussey Burgh. On the Bench he showed to 
great advantage. Here he wore an air of dignity not 
naturally his, for, except on the Bench, his appearance con- 
veyed an expression of insignificance; but, clothed with 
the judicial ermine, representing the majesty of justice and 
feeling someting of that divinity “which doth hedge a 
king,” he looked no common man, His countenance bore 
traces of higher thoughts and purposes than fall to the lot 
of ordinary mortals; the strongly marked lines of his mas- 
sive face denoted energy, feeling, and benignity. 

Curran and he were early and familiar friends; they 
had known each other in childhood, and, born in the same 
town, an acquaintance was quickly cemented into an 
affection that promised endurance: but ‘constancy lives 
in realms above,” and an estrangement took place, which 
continued to divide them for years. At length it chanced 
that Curran was retained as counsel for Judge Johnson, 
who, being indicted for libel in the year 1805, was arrested, 
under a writ of habeas corpus issued in England. Curran, 
in arguing against the legality of the arrest, relying on 
the independence of the court, was led to dwell upon the 
happy days he passed with the presiding Judge, Lord 
Allandale. The passage has been often quoted, but is too 
full of beauty ever to grow stale :— | 

“ This soothing hope I draw from the dearest and tender- 
estrecollections of my life—from the remembrance of those 
attic nights, and those refections of the gods, which we 
have spent with those admired, and respected, and beloved 
companions who have gone before us, over whose ashes the 
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most precious tears of Ireland have been shed. [Lord Allan- 
dale became greatly affected.} Yes, my good Lord, I see 
you do not forget them; I see their sacred forms passing 
in sad review before your memory; I see your pained and 
softened fancy recalling those happy meetings, when the 
innocent enjoyment of social mirth expanded into the 
nobler warmth of social virtue, and the horizon of the 
board became enlarged into the horizon of man—when 
the swelling heart conceived and communicated the pure 
and generous purpose—when my slenderer and younger 
taper imbibed its borrowed light from the more matured 
and redundant fountain of yours. Yes,my Lord, we can 
remember these nights without any other regret than that 
they can never more return; for | 
“ We spent them not in toys, or lust, or wine, l 
But search ‘of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence, and poesy— 
Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, were thine.” 

When the Court rose, a tipstaff told Mr. Curran the 
Chief Baron wanted him in chamber, and on Curran’s 
hastening to the room, his old friend greeted him with 
the embrace of affection; told him unworthy means had 
been taken to separatethem, but they should no more prevail 

As a judge, Lord Allandale had one great fault—he 
was too ready to come to a conclusion, and once formed, 
it was extremely difficult to overcome. An amusing 
anecdote is related of Curran displaying the failing of the 
Judge. Coming late one day into the Exchequer, he 
applied to have a motion reinstated which had been struck 


out by reason of his absence. 
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“My Lord,” said Curran, “the circumstances will, I 
hope, be sufficient apology, and excuse any abstraction on 
my part; for, after what I witnessed, I can hardly be ex- 
pected to have my mind at ease.” 

“ Good gracious! what has happened, Mr. Curran?” 
eagerly inquired the kind-hearted Chief Baron. 

“I will tell your Lordship, as calmly as I can. I was 
on my way to court to-day, at my usual hour, and I was 


passing through the Market 
“ Yes! yes!—the Castle Market!” suggested his tord: 
ship. 


“The Castle Market,” continued Curran; “and as I 
passed along, opposite a stall I saw a brawny butcher, 
with a large knife gleaming in his hand. He was about 
slaying a calf, my Lord, when, just as he was about killing 
the animal, his little child, a blue-eyed, fair-haired little 
girl, in all the innocent gaiety of childhood, came run- 
ning from her father’s stall. Before the butcher could 
stay the blow, down came the arm, and he plunged the 
knife——” 

“My God! into his child? 2” screamed the agonized 
judge. 

“ No, my Lord; into the ealf: but your Lordship some- 
times anticipates /” 

Mr. Curran knew how far he could go with his friend, 
and aware how much he loved a good joke, never hesitated 
to play one. One day, as he was addressing a jury of 
illiterate men, he was speedily conscious his eloquence 
was thrown away on them, and resolved to have a laugh 
at their expense. 
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“You heard, gentlemen,” he said, “ how my learned 
friend at the other side levelled the arrows of his wit at 
the poverty with which my client is afflicted. You, how- 
ever, gentlemen, doubtless remember the eloquent passage 
of the Greek historian, Hesiod, in his Phantasmagoria, on 
the evils which poverty endures: 


“ Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se, 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit.” 


-Lord Allandale, a first-rate classical scholar, was aroused 
at once, 
_ “Mr. Curran, I'm really astonished! Surely Hesiod was 
a poet, not a historian. I never heard of his Phantasma- 
goria.” 

Mr. Curran.— Well, my Lord, I can’t help that; he 
wrote it certainly.” | 

Chief Baron.—“ But the lines you quoted are Latin ; 
I think they’re Juvenal’s.” . 

Mr. Curran.—“ He quotes them, probably, from the 
Phantasmagoria. The original are Greek.” 

Chief Baron—“ Oh! Mr. Curran, you must be under 
some mistake. I tell you they are Latin. I’m as familiar 
with them as with my Blackstone.” 

Mr. Curran.—“ Well, my Lord, I regret to differ with 
you. If it was a point of law, of course I should readily 
bow to your decision, but as it’s a mere matter of fact, I 
call upon your Lordship, with the greatest respect, to send 
the issue, as a collateral one, to that jury, and I'll venture 
to say they'll find them Greek /” 

The whole fun of the thing flashed at once upon his 
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Lordship’s mind, and he literally rolled on the Bench 
with laughter, to the great amazement of the jury, who 
could see nothing to raise judicial mirth in an action on a 
bill of exchange. | | 

His Lordship was subject to occasional fits of absence. 
At a dinner party, when the toast, “ Our absent friends,” 
was given, Curran, who sat near Lord Allandale, perceiv- 
ing he was indulging in a fit of anetrachon, coolly ex- 
claimed: 

« My Lord, your health has just been proposed by our 
host, in very flattering terms! do you not mean to acknow- 
ledge it?” 

“Thank you, Curran; really I was not aware,” replied 
the Judge, and standing up, in his usual elegant style he 
returned thanks for a health that was not given; nor was 
it for some time that he found out he had been duped by 
his witty neighbour. 

Happily has he been called the “ Goldsmith of the Bar.” 
His social qualities drew the elite of the Bar to his hospi- 
table house at Dublin. He was raised a step in the 
peerage at the time of the Union, becoming Viscount 
Allandale, and died in 1805. The present peer was his 
grandson, and third viscount. 

It was drawing towards evening when the acy 
brought the letter bag. His Lordship eagerly opened the 
letter announcing his son’s expected arrival, and knowing 
his fondness for field sports, summoned his gamekeeper 
and groom. 

« The Captain will be here immediately,” he said; “ I 
hope we shall be able to show him some sport now the 
partridge shooting and hunting begin.” 
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“I can answer, my Lord, for my share,” replied the 
gamekeeper, a sedate man, named Roberts. “ Partridges 
are very plenty, and I think some packs of grouse may be 
met on the hills.” 

“ An’ as for the huntin’, make your mind asy, me 
Lard,” added Terry Regan the groom. *“ There's the grey 
four year ould that’s just bruk-in; she'll carry him like a 
bird wid any hounds in the county, and he can ride the 
poney to the meets.” 

“ Do you think the mare sufficiently trained, pee p” 
demanded his Lordship. 

“ Ayeh, is it for him?” replied Regan; “ sorra a nater 
hand on a rein than the Captin’s. He’d rather she wasn’t 
so much trained. I’ve seen him hunt often, when I was 
whip at Kilmurry; and knows what suits his knuckle.” 

“ Is she equal to his weight ?” 

“ If she’s not I'm a pinkeen,”* replied Terry; “ the likes 
of her isn’t this side of Mushera mountain. I think all 
the sense is lavin’ the breeders of horses now-a-days. I 
mind the time, me Lard, when you could clap your hand 
on fifty weight-carrying horses at Cahirmee fair, or 
Spancel Hill, or Bartlemy, or any dacent horse fair in 
Munster; now, bedad, you may thravel all Ireland, an’ not 
pick out one horse fit to carry fourteen stone a mile 
o’ ground. Troth the ould anshant breed — is almost 
eggstint, and more’s the pity.” 

The servants were then dismissed, and his Lordship was 
soon aroused from a nap into which he had fallen after 
dinner, by the grating of wheels approaching the house. 


* Little fish. . 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE HEIR OF ALLANDALE. 


Th’ expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion and the mould of form, eT 

Th’ observed of all observers. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

As we have much to say about the heir of Allandale in 
the progress of our narrative, it is right to let the reader 
have such knowledge of him as is requisite for the pur- 
poses of our tale. It is natural for us to wish to speak 
well of our hero, but we must confess, when we first 
met him he did look like one who was what is called “a 
hard goer.” ‘True, indeed, he had sown a plentiful crop 
of wild oats, and the marks of the stubble were not quite 
concealed, though close attention to the duties of his pro- 
fession, and his steady perseverance in avoiding such 
companions as would lead him into mischief, were rapidly 
eradicating traces of youthful excesses. He had been at 
Eton, and when he intimated to his father a desire to 
enter the service, the noble lord, his father, most happily 
heard his choice. He knew the British service affords 
ample opportunities for well connected officers to obtain 
distinction; that the son of a peer holding a commission 
had a much better prospect of promotion than one who 
could show no such claim; that staff appointments and 
easy duties in garrison were the privileges of the aristo- 
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cracy; and that in the War Office, at the period, Plutus 
was superior to Mars. It was deemed advisable for the 
good of the service, no doubt, to allow the junior, who 
had money but no service, to purchase over the head of 
the veteran, who had scars in plenty but no money in his 
purse. These matters are differently managed since a 
royal soldier, who has seen service, is at the helm; but we 
must not anticipate the course of our narrative. 

To his credit be it spoken, the Honourable Rodolphus 
Silverton offered himself for those branches of the service 
in which there is no purchase, and aristocratic connexions 
of little assistance. Having a great taste for science, he 
became a cadet at Woolwich, and after the usual course 
of study passed his examination with credit for the corps 
of Royal Engineers. He was fortunate to obtain the 
good opinion of his superiors, and was presented with a 
sword of merit, as a testimony of appreciation of his high 
character and great abilities. In due time he received his 
lieutenancy, and was soon reckoned an attentive and excel- 
lent young officer. The death of his brother made him heir 
to the title of Allandale, and he was also fortunate in get- 
ting his promotion as second captain of Engineers. He had 
served a considerable time abroad, and was stationed at 
Malta when the effects of warm climate caused his health 
to require more bracing air. The medical officers strongly 
recommended him to apply for leave of absence; the 
authorities granted him permission to remain at home for 
six months. He was returning to his ancestral castle 
through France when we first made his acquaintance. 

There was no small excitement among the young ladies 
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of the neighbourhood around Allandale, whose birth or 
connexions entitled them to visit at the Castle, when they 
heard the Honourable and gallant heir was returned. He 
was quite an eligible match; and mothers and daughters 
were ready to welcome him. It would be very amusing 
to hear the various projects discussed as the most likely 
means to attract this gay spark into the meshes of the net 
matrimonial. If he had turned pious, Lady Henrietta St. 
Maurice, elder daughter of the Earl of Kilmoreland, was 
at the head of all.the religious and charitable societies 
of the neighbourhood. If he was fond of dancing, 
and parties, there was her sister, Lady Blanche, hold- 
ing quite opposite views on every conceivable subject— 
the fastest young lady in Munster—first at the hunt, 
and last in the ball-room; able to leap her horse over 
the stiffest fence, and dance the polka for an hour with- 
out stopping. If fond of music, the daughters of 
the Reverend Doctor Wood, the Rector of Mitchels- 
town, were ready to enter the lists. Dorinda had a voice 
little, if at all, inferior to Grisi’s, at least so her mother 
said; but since the good lady never heard Grisi sing, 
perhaps her ipse dizit cannot be relied on. Marcella, the 
younger, played on the harp, and warbled like a linnet. 
There were others, too, quite willing to undertake the 
resopnsibility of marrying the Honourable Captain, so it 
must not cause surprise if, the second day after his arri- 
val at Allandale Castle, a dashing equipage drove past 
the lodge towards the dwelling. | 

It was a large family coach, in colour dark green, 
picked out with white, bearing exuberant armorial bla- 
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zonings on the panels. The winkers of the tall strong 
carriage horses bore the same coronet and shield, and the 
fringed hammercloth was bedecked in uniform heraldry. 
A fat, chubby-faced coachman held the ribbons, while a 
footman in light blue livery sat in the rumble. The 
interior contained a pale, plebeian-faced man, dressed 
rather shabbily; a shrewish looking lady, fine as velvet, 
satin, and gold chains could accomplish; two young ladies 
vis-a-vis, each forming a very marked contrast to the other. 
One was prim and stiff, exceedingly plain in person and 
dress. She sate like a petrefaction; while the other was 
fluttering in feathers and ribbons, evidently satisfied with 
herself. They all appeared on intimate terms with the 
lord of the castle, who, as they approached, advanced to 
greet them. He helped the ladies to descend the steps,. 
desired the coachman take his horses to the stables, and 
ushered the party into the house. 

While passing through the hall, he desired the servant 
to inform the Captain, Lord and Lady Kilmoreland and 
the ladies St. Maurice had called. 

“« Aha!” thought the Honourable Rodolphus, as he ran 
his fingers through his fair locks, and drew on a well- 
fitting frock coat, “ this is a visit matrimonial, I guess. 
I am not to be caught with such chaff as the Kilmoreland 
girls can bestow. Would that one of them resembled the 
fascinating Miss Longsword.” 

He repaired to the drawing-room, and was received 
with such expressions as the peculiar dispositions of the 
visitors enabled them to use. The Earl was a man of few 


words and gruff voice. 
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“Eh! Captain, home again; glad to see you,” was his 
little speech. 

The Countess, laden like a rich argosy, rustled her 
ample. satin skirts, shook her perfumed cambric hand- 
kerchief, and gave him one finger of her gloved hand, 
a she smiled, and said: “ Why I declare, Rodolphus, 
you are handsomer than ever. He! he!” 

Lady Blanche tittered. ‘Fie, mamma! you will make 
him quite vain.” And she tendered both hands; while 
the elder sister looked as if she was cased in armour, 
and had starched her very features. Afraid to disturb 
her unimpressible countenance by any movement more 
agitating than bending her neck and jerking her hand, 
she nodded her recognition. 

“You are come in good time, Rodolphus,” said the 
Countess; “ we are to have a few friends to dine with us 
on this day week, and my Lord and I drove over to se- 
cure your father and yourself.” 

“You are very kind, Lady Kilmoreland,” said Lord 
Allandale, despite a deprecatory glance from the son. 
“I believe we have no engagement for that day, Ro- 
dolphus ?” ; 

“No; I rather think not,” replied the young officer, 


‘though he would gladly have invented a plausible ex- 


cuse. 

“You must be prepared for a little dancing,” said Lady 
Blanche. l 

“Ishall be most happy,” replied young Silverton, with 
more animation than he had yet shown. 

Lady Blanche cast a look of triumph towards her sister, 
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who returned it with an air of disdain. It was as much 
as to Say, “See that; he is fond of mance: He is 


` mine.” 


-Lady Kilmoreland guessed what was . passing in the 
minds of her girls, and made a diversion by asking Ro- 
dolphus if he “intended to make a stay in the country ?” 

“For the present, certainly. I have been on foreign 
stations so long, I had neither hunting nor shooting for 
years; and as I am extremely fond of both, I shall remain 
here for the greater part of my leave.” 

This was an additional cause of triumph to Lady 
Blanche. 

“T am glad you are fond of hunting,” she said. “It 
is the most delightful of all sports. What more glorious 
than the music of the pack in full cry—more animating 
than a full meet!” 

« Hallo! Lady Blanche,” said Captain Silverton, “I 
was not aware you are an enthusiastic admirer of the 
chase. You speak like a second Diana Vernon.” 

“ It is my passion,” replied the fast young lady. 

« And you, Lady Henrietta, do you share your sister's 
devotion?” asked Rodolphus. 

“My devotion is for higher and holier subjects,” an- 
swered the elder sister gravely. 

“ When you spend a few days with us at the Park, you 
will see Henrietta’s Reformation school,” said her mother 
with a smile. 

“I will show you my hunting ground. I have gota 
succession of hurdles, which I take at a stride,” was the 
set off of the lively Blanche. 
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The pompous butler announced luncheon, and the party 
adjourned to the dining-room. After discussing the good 
things there and then provided, the noble earl requested 
his coachman might be ordered to drive round the family 
coach, and when the lumbering equipage arrived the aris- 
tocratic visitors departed. 


| 
} 
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CHAPTER YI. 
DOMESTIC DISCUSSIONS. A SPORTING ATTORNEY. 


Come hither, young man. Mark me! thou art now 
*Mongst men o° the sword, that live by reputation 
More than by constant income—single suited ; 
And they be men, who, hazarding their all, 
Do, in the very deed, but hazard nothing ; 
So strictly is that aLL bound in reversion— 
Clotbes to the broker,income to the usurer. 
Tag Monocks. 


‘“ How very kind of the Kilmorelands to come themselves 
with their invitation,” said the Lord of Allandale, as he 
and his son sat over their dessert on that eventful day. 

“Oh, very,” replied the Honourable Rodolphus, with an 
unmistakeable yawn. 

“Do you not really think so?” inquired his father, 
rather angrily. 

‘‘Then, really, since you have put it so, I do not.” 

“ Do not!” echoed his father. ‘Do you mean to say, 
if you had the option you would not go?” 

“ Tf I had the option, decidedly not,” replied the junior. 

66 Why! 9? 

“ Because it’s such a bore. Though i it is some time since 
I used to be with these people, the recollection is not 
pleasant.” 

“Indeed! anything particular?” asked his father, rather 
anxiously. 

“ Nothing more than they are such a stupid set, and give 
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such atrocious dinners. The menu looks well on paper, 
but, O shade of Ude! what a sham when it is on the 
plate.” 

“My dear Rodolphus, I did not think you were a gour- 
mand.” 

“I confess I like a good dinner when I have to drive 
half-a-dozen miles for it, and the dinners of the Park were 
insufferable.” 

“But the wine,” observed Lord Allandale, * Lord Kil- 
moreland is remarked for his wine.” 

“I dare say,” added the bon vivant; “ but it is not a cre- 
ditable character, unless he changed his wine merchant 
since I entered the service. His claret was equal to vine- 
gar in its acidity; his champagne was as feeble as diluted 
cider; his port sloe juice; his sherry half spirit.” 

“There is no satisfying you, military men. Your messes 
spoil you, that’s the truth. But you must allow the mo- 
tive was kind.” 

“The motive was to have us at their party. You know 
there are not many of our set in this region. We shall 
have the tagrag and bobtail of the country. Old ladies in 
sham jewels and shabby splendour, wriggling for recog- 
nition from their betters, and young ones ready to flirt 
with anybody or everybody.” 

“Speaking of young ladies, my dear boy,” said his fa- 


l ther, “I want to speak to you on a subject that concerns 


your future prospects.” 

Now for it, thought Rodolphus, I’m booked to get a 
lecture on matrimony. 

“As you are my only son, and successor, in course of 
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nature, to my title, and such property as is secured from 
the rapacity of my creditors, what think you of selecting 
a wife ?” 

“ That entirely depends on my means of choice,” said 
Rodolphus. 

“T should have thought you need not look far to 
select, Rodolphus, considering who we had visiting to-day,” 
answered his father. 

Is the wind in that quarter? thought the young man. 

“ The Ladies St. Maurice,” continued the peer, who, to 
say the truth, was fond of hearing the sound of his own 
voice, “ the Ladies St. Maurice are perfectly unexception- 
able. They are well born, well reared, and well portioned. 
Each of these girls has a charge upon the Kilmoreland 
estates of ten thousand. Their aunts, who idolise them, 
can leave them ten thousand more, besides other expecta- 
tions.” | 
“ That they are well born, I do not deny. They have 
gentle blood enough paternally and maternally. So far 
well; but aw reste—” and the youthful captain, having lit ` 
his cigar, gave a strong puff, and muttered the word - 
“ bosh.” ; 

“ You cannot deny the evidence of your eyes, Sir,” ex- ; 
claimed his father, sternly; “surely they are attractive 
young ladies ?” | 

“ By all means, if you will have it so; I do not dispute | 
the fact.. But may I ask in what their attraction f 
consists ?” 


“You had an opportunity of judging for yourself,” } 
said his father, drily. 
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“Then the result is not very favourable,” replied his 
son. “Lady Henrietta reminded me of one of Madame 
Tussaud’s statues, so prim and quakerly, that I thought a 
good shaking would improve her; while her sister was a 
hoyden, and by far the better of the two.” 

“Tf you think the elder too sedate, and the younger 
too gay, would it not be easy, if you married either, 
to suggest one to be a little more lively, and the other 
less ?” 

“« Oh! but what a bore to be counselling one’s wife; and 
I believe the experience of most men is, they do not take 
it pleasantly,” said the son. 

This closed the dialogue on the subject of matrimony. 
Lord Allandale felt there was no use continuing the dis- 
cussion; he merely said, “ Marry or not, just as you please, 
but pray, if ever you expect your wife to be received by 
your family, she must have one indispensable requisite.” 

“What may that sine gua non be?” demanded Rodol- 
phus. | 

“« Gentle blood.” 

The conversation then turned on matters of business. 
Lord Allandale was, like most Irish peers, embarrassed. 
He had long ago touched pitch, and written his name on 
divers small slips of paper, on which was a stamp of a few 
shillings’ value, but doing so was attended with very se- 
rious consequences. I wonder whether men ever consider 
the possible results, when they scrawl their autographs on 
back or front of these innocent white paper slips. The 
heart-burnings, the anxieties, the paltry expedients to 
raise money, the closetings with Hebrews, or, it may be, 
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Christians with the very souls of Israelites, ending fre- 
quently with incursions of the Philistines into the sanctum 
sanctorum of our dwellings, the subversion of Lares and 
Penates, shivering of household gods, and the whitewash 
brush of the Insolvency Court. Many a time and oft has the 
coronetted head of the peer felt the same throbbings of 
remorse and anxiety, hurrying from heart to brain, when 
the time of maturity was nigh, and there was no coin in 
the exchequer, as disturbs the brain of the youngest 
ensign in Her Majesty’s Service, who has incautiouslyv 
lent his name to a defaulting paymaster. Now Lord 
Allandale took counsel with his son on the best mode of 
discharging his debts, which, as they formed part of the 
family inheritance, should be paid off some time or other. 
He thought the best course was to present a petition in 
- the Incumbered Estates’ Court, for the sale of portions of 
the entailed estates, the proceeds of which would dis- 
charge pressing debts, reduce the interest, and give him 
peace of mind. 

‘‘Ts there no mode of avoiding this ?” asked the reluc- 
tant heir, who saw that his inheritance would be shorn by 
his consenting to the paternal proposition. 

«I fear not. Mr. Christopher Hollis is to be here to- 
morrow, and he may suggest something; but I fear we 
have exhaused his ingenuity.” 

“« Who may he be ? inquired the Captain. 

« My attorney, a first-rate man of business, though you 
would not think so on seeing him.” 

“« PII talk to him about it,” was the rather vague reply, 
as Rodolphus rose from the table and lounged towards the 
stables. : 
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While Silverton was dressing next morning, the rapid 
roll of wheels, and tramp of horses upon the avenue, 
caused him to look along the drive. He beheld a well- 
appointed tax-cart, propelled by a spanking pair of 
thorough-bred horses, tandem-wise. This contained a 
large-limbed, handsome young man, who drove with the 
confidence of one perfectly au fait at the work. Beside 
him sat a diminutive tiger in cords and tops, and on 
the vehicle halting beneath the windows, the small boy 
hastily descended, and unloosed from their place of im- 
prisonment a brace of the finest greyhounds Silverton 
ever beheld. 

« Who is this sporting gentleman ?” he asked the valet, 
when he brought him hot water. 

« Mr. Christopher Hollis, Sir.” 

“« Do you mean my father’s lawyer ?” 

“Yes, Sir. He is the sportingest attorney in Munster, 
Captain.” 

“By Jove, I shall cultivate his acquaintance,” said the 
young heir, as he descended to the breakfast room. 

Few ever combined pursuits of business and pleasure 
more thoroughly than Mr. Christopher Hollis. A skilful 
practitioner in the civil bill courts (which, in Ireland, are 
the tribunals wherein all the cases relative to the humbler 
classes are conducted, and presided over by eminent bar- 
risters called Chairmen of Quarter Sessions), he was in im- 
mense practice, both at the criminal as well as the civil 
side. He was also an excellent conveyancer, and dis- 
charged the very onerous duties of his profession with 
ability of the highest order. Then, in the field, he was as 
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much at home as at his desk—a first-rate horseman, a 
crack shot, fond of coursing, í in short an adept at every 
manly exercise. 

On entering the breakfast room, Rodolphus found his 
father and the attorney engaged in close conversation. 

“ This is my son, Mr. Hollis,” said the peer; “Rodolphus, 
here is my law agent:” and the man of parchment bowed. 
“I have put my son in possession of my circumstances, 
Mr. Hollis,” continued his Lordship, “so you can state to 
him your views respecting the sale of Gurteenruadh.” 

“I dare say Mr. Hollis will have no objection to post- 
pone his conference until after breakfast,” suggested 
Captain Silverton. 

“Not I truly,” responded the attorney: ‘I had a fast 
drive from Mallow, this morning, and the keen breeze of 
the Galtees made me hungry.” 

Breakfast was then discussed, and when it was ended, 
Mr. Hollis clearly explained to the heir, that by executing 
certain indentures, he enabled his father, who was only 
tenant for life, to dispose, absolutely, of a certain property 
called Gurteenruadh, which was expected to realise eight 
thousand pounds. This sum was required to satisfy the 
very clamorous demands of certain impatient creditors. 

“Ig there no mode of raising the money, without this 
sale ?” asked the heir. 

“I fear it will be very difficult, Captain. Iam on my 
way to Dublin, and have a friend there, Mr. Ruby 
Radley, who does a good deal in the discount line. If he 
is satisfied with the security we can offer, he may advance 
as much as will keep the property out of the market for 
the present.” 


Li 
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“ And what is to meet the bills or securities when they 
reach maturity ?” asked Captain Silverton. 

“That must be your look out, Sir,” replied the lawyer. 
“Tf you seek for temporary accommodation, you must be 
prepared to meet the result.” | 

“I see one way,” exclaimed Lord Allandale. 

« Name it,” said his son. 

“ The subject we discussed last evening.” 

Captain Silverton shook his head. “ Try what you can 
do with your friend in Dublin, Mr. Hollis ?” he replied. 
“ We shall stave off the sale as long as we can” 

“ You must spend as much time as your engagements 


allow, with us, Hollis,” said Lord Allandale. 


“With all my heart, my Lord,” was the ready re- 
sponse. “ I am not due in Dublin for a week, and am at 
your service for that time if you are not tired of me” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE BALLYPOOREEN HUNT. 


By this good light, a wench of matchless mettle. 
Orp Pray. 


Next morning the sun beamed forth brightly, and, as the 
three tenants of the castle, the lord of the manor, his son, 
and guest, sat at the breakfast table, they watched the 
rays penetrating the veil of mists which festooned thie 
surrounding hills. Down the valley swept the lively 
stream, fed from a thousand rills, over which ash and elms 
cast their brawny boughs. 

“ What a lovely view, my Lord,” said Mr. Hollis, who 
had an eye for the picturesque. 

“ Yes, the view is much admired,” said his Lordship, 
approaching the window. When he looked forth, his eyes 
rested on a ragged little boy, running rapidly towards the 
door. His Lordship raised the sash. 

“ Is the Captain ris yit?” was the query of the urchin, 
when he drew near. 

“Who wants me?” inquired Captain Silverton, sur- 
veying the juvenile. 

“Tis myself, your honour,” responded the boy. 

“ What for, my lad ?” | 

“ I came to tell your honour, Captain, that the mimbers 
of the Ballypooreen Hunt wished your honour to know 
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they want to air the young dogs this morning, and they 
are going to draw Kilmoreland covert; so, if your honour 
wished to see a chivy, youare to ride to the wood.” 

“This is very kind; but I have nothing to ride,” said 
Silverton, mournfully. 

“Did not Terry let you into the secret?” asked his 
father. 

“ What secret ?” 

‘‘ That the young grey mare is a first-rate fencer.” 

« No! I was not aware of it.” 

“ Then, I can tell you she is.” 

“« All night,” said Captain Silverton, joyfully. He flung 
a half-crown to the scantily-clad envoy of the Ballypooreen 
Hunt; bade him “ tell the gentlemen he was much obliged, 
and would be at the meet soon as he possibly could.” 

Accompanied by his father and Mr. Hollis he went to 
the stables. 

Terry had quite a surprise for his young master. He 
led forth the grey mare with the triumph a veteran chape- 
ron feels when escorting to a select ball-room some lovely 
girl, whose debut is sure to create a sensation. 

“A real beauty, by Jove,” exclaimed Hollis. ‘ How is 
she bred, my Lord ?” 

“ By Irishman, dam by Harkaway.” 

“ There, Captain,” cried Terry, in a tone of triumph, 
“did ye iver lay your livin’ eyes on a purtier pictur? 
Light blood head, nostrils that would fit in’ a tumbler, 
capital forehand; she'll carry you alongside the ladin’ 
hound.” 

“ That is, if I can ride her, Terry,” replied the Captain. 
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“ Ride her! na bocklish * you don’t forget the ould sate, 
Pll be bound. She’s as safe as a church, and as asy as an 
arm chair. You may just lave the reins on her neck, and 
walk her at a six feet wall.” 

Terry soon had her saddled and bridled; and Hollis 
having one of his horses similarly caparisoned, the gentle- 
men, who returned to the house, soon reappeared in leathers 
and top-boots, Hollis’s motto being toujours pres. 

The route to Kilmoreland covert, with which Mr. Hollis 
=- was well acquainted, lay through a picturesque district. 
He led the way along the mountain stream, which was 
crossed by a small bridge; this over, they entered some 
moorlands, whence they reached a bohereen, or small road, 
which led to the road to Fermoy. An hour’s riding 
brought them to the meet, a thick wood along a deep 
dell. ‘There were not many sportsmen assembled, for the 
hunting season had not regularly commenced. Those 
who were met courteously saluted the heir of Allandale. 

Mr. Hollis seemed an old acquaintance with all present, 
and evidently a favourite. He was warmly greeted by the 
Nimrods, and many begged to be presented by him to 
Captain Silverton. 

The hounds were drawing the covert when they arrived, 
and while breathlessly listening for the cry of the pack, 
Silverton’s grey mare was suddenly startled by a crash 
of the paling close by, where a youthful lady was borne 
over the barrier, her hunter striking it with his hind hoofs 
as he leaped over. Cantering up to Silverton, the fair 
equestrian reached out her hand. 


# Never mind. 
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“ Lady Blanche St. Maurice, I greet you,” exclaimed 
the Captain, shaking her hand. ‘ You seem resolved to 
lose no opportunity for a gallop.” 

“I told you how fond of hunting I am,” she replied; 
“but mind your mare, or you never will be able to hold 
her with that smooth snaffle. Remember, this is her first 
day with hounds.” 

“« What! have you been watching her education?” he 
asked in amazement. 

“ To be sure I have, and helped Terry to break her too; 
but don’t say a word about it to mortal,” she added con- 
fidentially. 

“ Rely on me,” he replied. 

“ Tell it not in Gath, whisper it not in Belgravia, that 
the Lady Blanche St. Maurice occasionally acts as trainer 
in Ireland,” she said laughingly. ‘ What a tearing of 
philacteries and rending of garments there would be in 
the high places of fashion, if it were known that an Earl’s 
daughter is never so happy as when ringing a horse with a 
circingle and martingale.” 

“ Do you enjoy races much ?” inquired the astonished 
but amused Silverton. 

“ Yes, when they are good.” 

“ Have you been to Epsom?” 

“Papa took me to see the Derby last year. It was 
great fun. Along the road was such scrambling and 
laughter,—horses shying, ladies screaming, coachmen 
swearing. We had some Guardsmen with us, and I heard 
all about ‘ the odds,’ the ‘ first favorite,’ ‘dark nags,’ and 
betting. I had a book myself.” 
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“« Indeed! I hope you were fortunate.” 

“Yes. I might not have done so well, but that dear 
good soul, Knockmildown, looked it over for me, and by 
his advice I hedged in time, and came off quite safe.” 

“« I hope you will not ruin yourself, Lady Blanche.” 

“Oh! you must not be shocked. Now I fear you are. 
To calm your disturbed spirits, I must tell you my bets 
are only gloves; for papa is very stingy, and only allows 
us four hundred a year each for dress and pocket money.” 

“A very handsome allowance, I should think,” said 


Silverton. 

“Tt is well for you, men never know the expenses of 
milliners.” | 

The Honourable Rodolphus was about to reply, when 
putting her fingers to her lips, she enjoined silence. 

The cry of hounds in full chorus was borne to their 
ears by the breeze that rustled the autumn leaves. At 
first a short, sharp yelp was heard, as though a young 
hound caught the scent. Then the deep, hoarse bay of 
an old dog, followed by the encouraging cry of the 
huntsman :—“ Hark to Melody.” —“ Say so again, Melody.” 
—“ Drag on him and find him my darlings.” Then a 
grand chorus burst forth, and amidst loud cries of 
“ Away! away with him!” the fox broke covert and the 
chase began. 

The grey mare was unused to this work, and required 
all the equestrian skill for which Terry the groom had 
given his young master credit, to enable him to keep his seat. 

‘Shorten your stirrups, if you mean to stay in your 
saddle,” was the parting advice of Lady Blanche. 
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` She shook her cutting whip over the ears of her active 


horse, as she raced him at the fence, led the way out 
of the field, and evidently knew her line of country 
thoroughly. Aided by a countryman, Captain Silverton 
shortened his stirrup leathers, and found he thereby in- 
creased his power of restraining his ardent steed. By 
keeping the mare well in hand, until she got used to the 
leaping, he was able to husband her strength, which other- 
wise would soon grow exhausted; and when a check 
enabled him to join the first flight, he was complimented 
by the fair equestrian upon his creditable performance on 
the mare. 

The run was excellent; there was a burning scent, and 
the hounds—many of them young entries—did their 
work in capital style. The huntsman was very proud of 
his promising pack, and as the object of taking them out 
was to see if any required drafting, there was no regret, 
when, after a burst of nearly half an hour’s duration, the 
fox was run to earth. 

Throughout the fast run, Lady Blanche proved herself 
a first-rate horsewoman, going straight a-head without 
baulk or swerve. The hounds having been called off 
close to Lord Kilmoreland’s, her ladyship invited Silverton 
and his friend to escort her home, and partake of 
luncheon. | 

Compliance was a matter of course, and when Lady 
Kilmoreland was aware Mr. Hollis was staying at Allan- 
dale Castle, she requested his company to the dinner party 
already mentioned, an invitation which the sporting 
attorney promptly accepted. 
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While riding back to Allandale Castle, Hollis said he 
“felt much obliged for the very kind way in which he 
was included among the guests who were to partake of the 
hospitality of Lord Kilmoreland. He heard, from several 
of the hunting gentlemen, the fete was to be one of unusual 
splendour. Besides a large dinner party, invitations were 
issued for a ball the same evening, and a great number of 
the officers quartered in Fermoy were asked. Lady Blanche 
told him “ the Marquis of Knockmildown was also to be 
with them. The Marquis was engaged to dine at the 
mess of the dragoons, but pledged himself to join them as 
soon as he could get away.” 

“ Lord Knockmildown,” repeated Silverton, “I have 
not met him since we were school-fellows. I hear he is 
very wild.” | 

“You must not mind half what you hear,” observed 
Hollis; “ very few men do more generous acts than his 
Lordship. Remember he succeeded to his title and 
princely fortune when he was a mere lad, and if he had 
not at that time an old head on his young shoulders he 
ought not to be blamed for boyish pranks. He is a 
fine-hearted fellow, over six feet high, and every inch 
one of Nature’s noblemen.” 

“ He has a staunch friend in you, Mr. Hollis,” said 
Silverton. | 

“I like to give every man his due,” replied the sport- 
ing attorney, dismounting at the castle gate. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


FESTIVITIES AT KILMORELAND PARK. 


The banquet waits their presence ; festal joy 
Laughs in the mantling goblet, und the night, 
lumined by the tapers’ dazzling glare, 
Rivals departed day. ~ 


By seven o'clock the carriage containing Lord Allandale, 
his son, and Mr. Christopher Hollis, drove through the 
entrance gates, and entered the spacious demesne of Lord 
Kilmoreland. On passing the lodge the avenue led to rows 
of magnificent ash trees, many of immense: size. The 
lawn was a level tract of pasture land on this side of the 
mansion, but sloped down on the opposite, where it was 
bounded by the Ariglen river. At some distance rose a 
tall tower of other days, soaring high above the woods, 
and forming a very picturesque feature in the landscape. 
From the topmost turret floated the banner of Lord Kil- 
moreland. As the guests approached the house, lights 
streaming from hall and window showed the revelry had 
begun. The exterior of the mansion was plain, and de- 
void of any architectural pretensions. The interior was 
commodious, and each apartment fairly proportioned. At 
the further end of the hall was a saloon, and on one side 
extended the spacious dining-room. 

The names of the several guests were repeated by foot- 
men in hall and on stairs, and finally reached the ears of 

F 
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host and hostess, without any very material alteration in 
sound. Silverton, changed into Silvertop, and Pollis for 
Hollis, being the trifling varieties. Soon as they appeared 
in the drawing-room the Earl stepped forward and shook 
his noble friend by the hand, greeting the heir of Allan- 
dale with similar familiarity, and bowed to the untitled 
guest. Lady Kilmoreland was all smiles and curtseys ; the 
daughters after their wonted style. The elder seemed to 
have had an extra coating of starch, which hardened and 
made her stiffer than ever. While Lady Blanche was all 
gauze and silver, gleaming with bright smiles. She shook 
hands with Rodolphus, and greeted Mr. Hollis with the 
air of an old acquaintance. The guests were very nume- 
rous. Shortly after the entrance of the Allandale party, 
the butler announced dinner was served. 

The Earl led forth Mrs. Cooke of Castle Cooke, and Lord 
Allandale gave his arm to the Countess; Silverton ma- 
naged to get a seat near Lady Blanche; while Mr. Hollis 
was doomed to listen to a prosy description Lady Henrietta 
gave him of the children who were attending her school. 

Meanwhile the dinner progressed. The viands were 
more to the taste of Rodolphus than he expected, and he 
did his best to converse with his fair neighbour, but it was 
up-hill work. Beyond the gossip of the village, the joys 
of hunting and dancing, the various regiments quartered in 
the neighbouring garrison of Fermoy, and the strange 
conduct of Jones of the 9th, Brown of the 10th, and 
Robinson of the 12th, to Miss A., Miss B., and Miss C., 
she had not a word to say. He spoke of books, of 


poetry. 
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“ I admire Longfellow’s works,” she said. ` 

Come, thought Silverton, this sounds promising. “ Which 
do you prefer?” he asked. 

« Oh, I have no choice,” she replied, “I like them all; 
—they are all in such beautiful binding.” 

Books evidently were valued by her for their covers, 
not for their contents. He next tried music. 

“ Oh, I detest music,” she said; ‘it interrupts conversa- 
tion. Just fancy when you are engaged in a little innocent 
flirtation at a concert or ball, to have your fun put a stop 
to by some one whose foolish friends fancy she can sing. It 
is a great infliction. I often wish all the instruments were 
at the bottom of the sea. I really think concerts would 
be very pleasant only for the music.” 

“« What would you do for dancing, if all the instruments 
were at the bottom of the sea?” 

“ Oh, I except the band. We are to have the band of 
the 92nd Highlanders here to-night. Do you know any 
of the officers ?” 

“« Yes,” replied Rodolphus, “ Colonel Mac Donnell is an 
old acquaintance.” ) A l 

“« They have such a handsome paymaster, quite a beau- 
tiful man?” added Lady Blanche with animation. 

“« Ah, you mean Littlejohn. He is a fine, soldierly 
looking fellow.” 

« Yes, when did you meet them?” 

‘They were at Edinburgh when I was at Leith,” he 
replied. 

The ladies now rose, and soon as the last flutter of 
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acrinoline disappeared the male guests closed their ranks, 
and conversation grew more general. 

Its purport does not merit a large place in our pages. 
Contested elections, the appointments to the magistracy, the 
changes among assistant-barristers, or stipendiary magis- 
trates, with farming and sporting subjects, occupied the 
time, until the constant arrival of guests, who proceeded to 
the drawing-room, denoted an evening party was to suc- 
ceed the dinner. After partaking of coffee, Rodolphus, 
with others of the younger guests, proceeded to the draw- 
ing-room, leaving the elders to discuss more of their host's 
claret, or some famous Cork whiskey, which his Lordship 
recommended. A large accession of guests had taken 
place in the interval since dinner was over. The neigh- 
bourhood of Kilmoreland was thickly studded with habi- 
tations of highly respectable, but not wealthy families, 
who were on social terms with the owner of the Park, and 
‘Inany pretty faces looked forward to the expected dance. 
Their bright eyes grew brighter, and their cheeks more 
roseate, when the gallant Highlanders, glowing in scarlet 
and tartan, made their appearance. Several very distin- 
guished-looking men were among them, Thorold, and 
Gerard, and Maxwell, but high over the rest was the 
handsome paymaster, Littlejohn. When a quadrille was 
formed, the band stationed in the hall began to play. 
There is something peculiarly inspiriting in the crash of 
a military band, and when 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 


Soft eyes looked love to.eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell, 
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Lady Blanche was in her element. Dancing commenced, 
and was kept up with animated spirit. 

Silverton danced with the gay Blanche, and she beguiled 
him into a quiet nook, where they looked forth upon the 
lovely park, and saw the gentle harvest moon reflected in 
the placid waters of the Ariglen. Under the influence of 
the wine he had drunk, the excitement of the dance, and 
the wishes of his father to make one of the Ladies St. 
Maurice his bride, he might have proposed for Lady 
Blanche then and there, had not the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs reached their ears: They caught sight of two horse- 
men, one towering high over his companion as they rode 
side by side along the avenue. Lady Blanche exclaimed— 

“Tis Knockmildown, and Landgrave of the 17th Dra- 
goons, with 

‘* His long-sword, saddle, bridle, whack ! 
Oh! I love this bold dragoan.” 
And, rapidly running down the corridor, she met the dash- 
ing young peer and his military friend, before they reached 
the stairs’ foot. | 

“ That’s what I call an escape,” said Silverton to himself, 
drawing a breath of relief, while he watched the course of 
Lady Blanche. The word “long-sword,” recalled a be- 
loved form to his memory. His mind dwelt upon a fair 
being of a nature quite different to the giddy, thoughtless, 
soulless creature who had that moment left his side. He 
remembered the face which haunted his dreams, the eyes 
which. shone to him like a spirit’s from on high, and he 
clasped the image to his. heart with all the fervour of im- 
passioned: love. 
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His solitude was soon broken. A slight and graceful 
young man, whose intelligent countenance was indicative 
of lofty thoughts and pure emotions, accosted him. Sil- 
verton remarked him during dinner, and was informed by 
Lady Blanche—“ This youth was a nobody; the son of 
one of her father’s under agents, and earned his livelihood 
by writing poetry in magazines.” 

“What a lovely night, Captain Silverton!” said the 
young author. 

“ Heavenly,” replied Rodolphus. “ This is a beautiful 
landscape ;” and he looked over the wide expanse of lawn, 
dotted with clumps of ancestral trees, and down in the 
valley, where rolled the bright river, while the tall, ruined 
tower cast a long line of shadow across the mirror-like 
stream. 

“I often think,” said the poet, “ that to be alone is one 
of the happiest modes of human enjoyment; but then the 
solitude must not be enforced. There is deep misery in 
being alone ina crowd, with none to bless us, none whom 
we can bless, or to occupy a dwelling from whence those 
we have loved and cherished have gone forth. To find 
our step alone climbs the echoing staircase, our eyes wander 
over the tenantless rooms, without seeing the familiar 
faces that once made our lives happy there,—this is a 
species of solitude I pray God to avert from me.” 

« Bravo! encore, Timmins,” broke in a loud voiced gen- 
tleman, who overheard this display of poetical feeling, and, 
when Rodolphus turned round to reprove the intruder, he 
was caught by the hand of young Lord Knockmildown. 

William Henry Berkeley Plantagenet Bearforest, Mar- 
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quis of Knockmildown, was a disciple of the Tom and 
Jerry school. He was early distinguished for his ingenuity 
in those pranks termed “ practical jokes,” and, though on 
more than one occasion he very nearly fell a victim to 
his love of amusement, it did not appear to check the hardi- 
hood of his fearless nature. 

« What do you and my friend Timmins mean,” he asked, 
“stargazing here, when bright eyes, more brilliant than 
all the stars of the firmament, are beaming inside? I have 
been engaging that jolly girl, Blanche St. Maurice, for the 
Lancers; get a partner and be our vis-a-vis. Come, Tim- 
mins, let your books be woman’s looks to-night, and old 
Ebony will be all the better for it.” 

Silverton suffered his noble friend to lead the way to the 
dancers. The young poet would have lingered, but he 
could not escape the volatile peer. 

The presence of Lord Knockmildown lent new energy | 
to the ball-room. Every one felt the inspiriting effect of 
his presence. He was a most indefatigable dancer, up to - 
everything—Quadrilles, Polkas, Waltzes, Galopes, Ma- 
zurkas. Did he see an unlucky tired sub., or old gouty 
Major, snugly ensconced in an arm chair, he was at him 
like a terrier drawing a badger. 

‘sNo use, Major, you can’t be spared; Lady Kilmore- 
land sent me to say she has the prettiest girl in reserve 
for you. Refused her tome. No end of tin. So now’s 
your time—go in and win,” and he routed the Major, 
handing him over to the tender mercies of the lively Lady 
Blanche. 
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And thus they passed the merry time, 

Nor thought of care or woe, 
until supper was announced, and when this formidable 
affair was over, carriages were ordered. Lord Knockmil- 
down accepted an invitation from his brother peer to go to 
Allandale Castle for a few days’ partridge shooting, and, 
on learning Hollis had a brace of his celebrated grey- 
hounds, volunteered to take up his quarters next day, in 
order to enjoy some coursing. What followed next we 
reserve for a future chapter. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE MARQUIS OF KNOCKMILDOWN. 


A kind true heart, a spirit high, 
That cannot fear and will not bow, 
Are written in his manly eye, 
And on his manly brow. 
HALLECK. 


True to his word, the next day brought Lord Knockmil- 
down to Allandale Castle. He had for some time been 
known as a patron of the turf, and was himself a distin- 
guished performer on the pigskin. His father’s death made 
him Marquis of Knockmildown at the early age of fifteen, 
and shortly the desire for notoriety, and fondness for 
frolics, of the young nobleman occasioned those practical 
jokes, and comic performances, which, however grave 
men may decry and wise men denounce, can excite no 
lasting regret in the minds of his friends. If they did 
not establish a name for talent, they certainly possessed 
much originality; if they did not add to his credit for 
wisdom, they assuredly, at the time, passed for wit. He 
had great personal strength and courage, which was always 
urging him to attempts involving the exercise of energy 
and prowess. Though foolish pranks, as they were pro- 
ductive of no injury to any human being, we may pass 
them over as follies of youth, which higher duties and 
riper years caused him to abandon. From the first, his 
passion for daring horsemanship made him prefer steeple- 
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chasing to the flat, and no fence was too high or too wide 
to deter his attempting it. It is related of him that he 
purchased a horse from a gentleman of the county of 
Tipperary in the night time; and certainly the story is 
not impossible. It was as follows : 

Mr. K. was aroused, about two in the morning, hearing 

a carriage driving rapidly to his door. He got up, and 
approaching a window overlooking the entrance, asked, 
“« Who is there?” 

A gentleman got out, and said, “ Lord Knockmildown. 
I am told you have a horse to sell.” 

“So I have, my Lord,” replied Mr. K., recognizing the 
voice. ‘If your Lordship will take a bed in my house I 
will show him to you in the morning.” 

“Much obliged,” replied his Lordship, “ but I cannot 
stop; if I cannot have a look at the horse now, I am afraid 
we won't deal.” 

Reluctant to lose such a customer, Mr. K. hastily dressed 
himself. With some difficulty they roused a groom, and, 
by the light of a lantern, examined the horse. 

. (Clap a saddle and bridle on him, my man,” said Lord 
Knockmildown. 

The servant obeyed, and the fearless horseman put the 
animal through his paces. 

“What kind of a fence is at the end of your lawn, Mr. 
K.?” was his Lordship’s next inquiry. 

_ “ A strong double ditch,” was the reply. 

“Have you any objection I should try the horse at it?” 

‘‘ Not the slightest. If you have no fear, I don’t mind.” 

Fear was not to be found in Lord Knockmildown’s 
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wocabulary, and away he went in the gloom, The moon, ' 
faintly struggling with the masses of black clouds, which 
a March wind was continually driving across the sky, gave 
a glimmer now and then. Presently the stride of a horse 
at full speed on the turf told of the return, and the Mar- 
quis called out— What will you take for your horse?” 

‘ A hundred guineas.” 

“ Say pounds, and he’s mine.” 

«Be it so. I won't differ with you about such a. 
trifle.” 

Mr. K. offered to send his groom with the horse, but his 
Lordship would not hear of it. He borrowed the saddle 
and bridle, and next day sent his cheque for the price. 

Having gone through moving scenes, and visited strange 
countries—lion-hunting in Africa, bear-stalking in Nor- 
way, watching the chamois among the Alps, or the buf- 
faloes in the American prairie, he became an Irish resident 
proprietor. He kept a large racing establishment at his 
country seat, Coomeragh, where he was greatly beloved 
as a considerate landlord, and thorough sportsman. 

Lord Knockmildown drove to Allandale Castle in his 
drag, attended by his servant. It would be hard to see a 
finer specimen of physical strength. He was distinguished 
by good looks, as the Bearforests all are; in stature tall 
and well-shaped; free of movement, and of easy, gentle- 
manlike address. His face was long, with regular fea- 
tures, clear, searching eye, and altogether had a frank and 
fearless expression, which was an open letter of recom- 
mendation to every one, high or low. He was affable, and 
had no insolence of rank, no aristocratic hauteur around 
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him; his worth needed no adventitious setting off True 
gold needs no gilding; a noble nature is as much respected 
in a hunting cap as with a coronet; and feeling this, we be- 
lieve it was his Lordship’s choice to appear much oftener 
in the former than in the latter. Though enjoying a seat 
in the House of Lords as Baron Tarone, he scarcely at- 
tended the sessions, except when some measure affecting 
the interests of Ireland, or the portions of it in which his 
estates lay, was under discussion. Then, indeed, he was 
found in his proper place, and contributed his vote and the 
weight of his rank to the side he considered calculated to 
advance the view he judged best. 

There was no one more popular with all classes than the 
Marquis, and well he deserved to be. He wasan extensive 
agriculturist, and gave employment to several hundred 
labourers. He had, as.every one has, and ought to have, 
his own political feelings, but he never sought arbi- 
trarily to impose these feelings on others. His tenantry 
were free to vote as they liked; he did not seek to influence 
them. During the period when there was distress in his 
neighbourhood, and a failure in the potato crop’ always 
occasions severe privations, the true nobility of his nature 
came forth, like a bright star in a wintry sky. He imported 
Indian corn that his poor should not starve. He built a 
wall. of nine miles’ length along his demesne, in order that 
his people should not be demoralized by receiving food 
without labour. He caused a number of tents to be 
erected, while the works were in progress, to afford shelter 
from the winter storm or summer heat to such of the poor 
people as had no habitation within easy reach of their work. 
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Deeds like these do not pass away. The stone wall will 
crumble bit by bit, and moss will displace the stones, and 
in time they will topple and fall; but the generous thought 
which prompted the work—the spirit of mercy and charity 
which watched its execution—has received the impress of 
eternity, and on the great accounting day, when the Book 
of Life is opened, it is not, I trust, presumptuous to hope 
a large item will appear to the favour of him who, in the 
pages of this novel, I have thus introduced as the Marquis 
of Knockmildown. 

“Well, Hollis, you prince of attorneys,” he exclaimed, 
“how do you feel after Kilmoreland’s champagne? I saw 
you philandering with pretty Susan Page during supper, 
you sly dog,” and he poked Hollis in the ribs. 

“Mercy on me! Your Lordship must think my ribs are 
cased in armour, to stand such a poke as that,” cried Hollis, 
wincing from the affectionate endearments of the gay 
noble. 

“ Where are your dogs, my tulip? The day is young, 
we can have a course before dinner. What’s feeding time, 
Rodolphus, mon cher?” and without waiting to hear 
Hollis’s reply, he turned to Captain Silverton. 

“ We dine at six,” said Rodolphus. 

“What an early hour! It is past four now, so we must 
give up the coursing to-day,” he said. “ To-morrow we 
shall make amends, and have a long stretch of it. I want 
to knock off some of this superfluous flesh. Like the 
tailor who said he was ‘blue moulded for want of a 
bating,’ I am erippled for want of walking. So look out 
for to-morrow.” Thus. saying, he lit a cigar, and was 
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soon enveloped in a cloud. Hastily addressing Silverton, 
as though a sudden thought struck him,— 

“I say, Rodolphus,” he said, “ for which of the Ladies 
St. Maurice are you booked? Come, no use in denying 
the soft impeachment,” he continued, as Silverton shrugged 
his shoulders; “ I saw the maternal Countess look parent- 
ally on you, my youth, as you ‘ discoorsed’ the stately 
Henrietta last night.” 

“ Lady Henrietta!” repeated Rodolphus. “ You surely 
do not imagine I could love Lady Henrietta. That girl 
is a petrefaction, Knockmildown, as cold and insensible 
as these stalactites we hear so much about in the Mitchels- 
town caves. If she ever had warm feelings, or hopes, 
they are extinct as the race of antediluvian animals. No, 
no! If ever I marry, it must be some one with a heart 
to respond, and feelings to reciprocate the warmth of my 
affection.” 

“ Where are you to find such a being in our circle?” 
asked Lord Knockmildown. ‘Tommy Moore has de- 
scribed the girl you seek, but depend on it she was not of 
gentle blood. 


“ Fairest of creation, 
With the least presuming mind ; 
Learned, without affectation; 
Not deceitful, yet refined. 


Wise enough, but never rigid ; 

Gay, but not too lightly free ; 
Chaste as snow, and yet not frigid. 
Rodolphus, that’s the girl for thee,” 


concluded his Lordship, amid the applause of Silverton and 
Hollis, who cried “ encore, encore.” 
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“T protest, my Lord, you have a talent I was not aware 
of,” cried the Attorney. “I had no idea of the extent of 
your literary attainments.” 

“You have been addressing sonnets to your mistress’s 
eyebrow, I am sure,” added Rodolphus. 

The young nobleman enjoyed the surprise of his com- 
panions immensely. 

“You must not throw dust in our eyes with that feint, 
Rodolph, mon cher,” he said, again addressing Silverton. 
“I grant you, indeed, Lady Henrietta has not the de- 
monstrative manner of that gushing creature, her sister, 
Blanche, who, I dare say, is more to your taste; but you 
cannot deny there is a calm dignity of manner, a serenity, 
in the composed air of Henrietta, which is Pecomung her 
rank.” 

“If you call being as stiff as a poker, and silent as a 
door-nail, serenity and composure, I grant you she pos- 
sesses these favourable recommendations,” replied Silver- 
ton; “but as I prefer something more lively, I leave her, 
most respectfully, to your Lordship.” 

“I see how it is,” responded Lord Knockmildown, 
“Blanche has cut out her senior.” | 

The dressing bell how rang, and the party retired to 
their respective rooms. 
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CHAPTER X. 


COURSING ON THE GALTEES.- 
“ Parents have flinty hearts: no tears can move ope 

We have seen that the hunting season had not commenced. 
This may be regarded as the interval between Michaelmas 
Day, 29th September, and the Feast of St. Patrick, 17th 
March; and though I mention these as the starting day 
and the finish of the hunting season, yet I may observe, 
en passant, that, in my humble judgment, November and 
December are the months the best sport can be enjoyed. 
Previously neither horses nor hounds are in perfect con- 
dition, especially if the old custom of giving hunters a 
summer’s run of grass is adhered to. Both hunters and 
dogs require time, and plenty of work, before the flesh 
gets firm, and they are in perfect wind to bear the fatigue 
of distressing days. It is worthy of remark that long runs 
are by no means so liable to injure a horse as the short, 
fast ones which we often have. When the hunt is a long 
one there are sure to be checks, which enable the horses 
to recover breath, and I have more than once felt the be- 
nefit of a short respite to hard going myself. 

It was the latter end of August, and the highly select 
party of sportsmen, from Allandale Castle, with Hollis’s 
well-bred greyhounds, assembled to course on the chain of 
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mountains called the Galtees, or White Mountains, which 
form the boundaries of the counties of Limerick and Tip- 
perary with Cork. Though I prefer either fox and hare 
hunting, with fox-hounds and harriers, to coursing, when 
neither can be had it is very much after my taste. It is 
essentially a sport of the free air and bright sky, making 
us acquainted with the charms of nature, the beauty of the 
plains, and the majesty of the glorious mountains. 

How glorious are these mountains at all times. Take 
them in winter, the rugged tops and steep sides of the 
Galtees are dazzlingly white, and the drapery of snow 
muffes rock and bush. See them in the sunlight, the 
glazed surface glitters like sparkling gems; and when 
evening falls, a roseate, blushing tint speaks of the bash- 
fulness of nature. Visit the mountains in summer, are 
they not equally sublime? ‘The iron grasp of winter has 
relaxed its hold on the merry streams, and, like giants re- 
freshed, they leap from their fountains. Down they rush, 
tumbling from crag to crag, gushing from bank to bank, 
gurgling slowly along heather dell, as if to gather strength 
for the next fall, and then, collecting their might, plunging 
down an abyss, lighting up its darkness with flashy foam 
and spray, amidst a din and uproar that thunders through 
the glens. Then how sweetly the wild flowers bloom on 
the hills, and tender herbage springs up in the valleys, 
dainty browsing’for the sheep and goats of the poor cot- 
tiers on Lord Allandale’s estates. 

Bugged and wild are the Galtees, and whoso will ven- 
ture to explore them, if fond of mountain scenery, is sure 
to be rewarded for his pains. My coursing excursions led 

G 
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into their sublime regions, and since the day I left the 
Alps I never witnessed aught so magnificent. Here are 
mountains piled on mountains,. gigantic peaks on which 
clouds are ever resting; while deep secluded valleys, nar- 
row darksome dells, open underneath. Spreading away 
from the base of the hills the eye surveys a boundless tract 
of country stretching to the horizon’s verge, like the vast 
expanse of ocean. 

Truly nothing affords better opportunities to the lover 
of nature to become acquainted with his brethren of the 
air, or field, or grove, than following the amusement 
of hunting, coursing, shooting, or fishing. Jf he is an 
observant person, no flower beneath his foot, no sound 
strikes his ear, but he notes it. As a true sportsman 
observed, with equal truth and beauty, primroses, wood 
anemonies, and geraniums, with the wild hyacinth, im- 
parting odorous incense to the summer air; the luxuriance 
of vegetation casting its sweet, invigorating influence 
around; the various notes of feathered songsters—one 
great chorus, 


Blackbird on the green bough sjngiog 
Farewell to the setting sun ; 

and thrush and redbreast vieing for the mastery in na- 
ture’s own harmony, while every hidden echo, responsive 
to the strain, gives altogether an effect so pleasing that, 
with an angry sensation, we hear the cry of the water- 
fowl busy among the tall reeds; the heron and raven’s 
scream, the cuckoo’s notes even are harsh; but soothed 
by the cooing of the amorous cushat doves, we feel that 
all, however opposite to each other in distinct and indi- 


es 
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vidual character, seem collectively to assist towards na- 
ture’s great diapason. 

Lord Knockmildown was delighted with his sport. 
Hollis’s dogs were noted for speed, and were winners of 
cups and plates at coursing meetings. It was truly de- 
lightful to witness the rivalry as they were slipped from 
the leash after puss, and, with the swiftness of an arrow 
from the bow, rushed after the game. Then came the’ 
turn, and the efforts of the hares to elude the pursuit, 
but a brace of such dogs was more than a match for the 
stoutest mountain Jack, and seven hares fell victims to 
the day’s coursing. The sportsmen had abundance of 
hares, in fact so many as occasionally to puzzle the dogs, 
for while running one, another, or a brace would start up, 
and scud off to the relief of the hunted hare, as the grey- 
hounds pursued a fresh one. 

When even Lord Knockmildown was forced to cry 
“hold, enough,” and flung himself on the soft turf to 
rest, he 

Knew by the smoke that so gracefully curled 
around the turf stacks that a village was nigh. 

“I vote for a descent upon the natives, and if you'll 
take pot luck with me [ll stand treat,” cried the lively 
young nobleman. 

It was in vain Silverton said ‘his father would be wait- 
ing dinner for them, and sending out in all directions if 


| they did not return.” 


“Never mind, most dutiful Captain of Engineers,” 
replied his Lordship, “lay the blame on my shoulders, 
and I'll bear all.” 
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“You'll take the responsibility on yourself, then,” said 
Rodolphus laughing. 

“Oh, I can take anything after the amount of sleep I 
took last night. I declare to you, gents,” he said, “I 
slept more since I came to Allandale Castle than I did for 
nine. months previously.” 

So saying, accompanied by Terry Regan, Roberts, and 
the greyhounds, the party made a descent upon the village 
of Ballypooreen. It appeared from the distance to bea 
miserable assemblage of mud cabins. There were nume- 
rous small huxter shops, which in Ireland are supplied with 
a vast miscellaneous collection of articles for sale. 

“ This reminds me of the town of Passage,” said Hollis 
as he repeated the lines: 


Mud cabins swarm in 
This place so charmin’, 
*Mid faymale garments 
Hung out to dry; 

And each abode is 

Snug and commodious, 
With pigs melodious, 

In their straw-built sty. 
Tis here the turf is, 
With lots of Murphies, 
Dead sprats and herrings, 
And oyster shells ; 

Nor any lack, Oh! 

Of good tobacco, 

Though what is smuggled 
By far excels. 


_“Thrue for your honour, Mr. Hollis,” remarked Terry 
Regan. “There used to be a power o’ smugglin’ down 
here when I was a gossoon, but ’twas mostly in the whiskey 
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line, though no doubt there was many a bale of tobaccy 
run also.” 

“ You know this place well, Terry?” asked Lord Knock- 
mildown, as they marched i a short distance in 
advance. 

“If I doesn’t ’tis my own fault, me o Lard, ” replied Terry. 
“Twas here I had the sport when I was a boy in my fa- 
ther’s house. He kep the Inn, me Lard, and every day I 
was coorsin’ the hares, or gaffin’ the fish, runnin’ after the 
hounds, and, may be, funnin’ the girls within the jurisdic- 
tion of the parish. I had grate sport, surely.” 

“ Were you ever married, Terry?” inquired the peer. 

“See, now, how curos you are, me Lard,” said Terry, 
sidling up in a confidential way, and dropping his voice. 
“Tf I wasn’t, I was anear it wanst.” . 

“ How was that, Terry ?” rejoined his Lordship, in an in- 
sinuating tone. 

“Then T'I tell your Lardship all about it, if it’s plazin’ to 
you to hear. You see, twas my fortin, or misfortin, to 
fall head over ears in love with a purty colleen, named 
Peggy Sullivan, whose father was a strong farmer* down 
inthe glen. You can see the ould gable of the house he 
lived in from this,” and Terry pointed out a crumbling 
wall, with.the remnant of a chimney, about a mile distant. 
“I need not tell your Lardship what I thought of her, for 
they say every eye forms a beauty, and may be the fay- 
tures or the form that I'd think perfection, your Lardship 

-wouldn’t think worth noticing; but.I did love with a heart 
_ anda half, and she was worthy of it, for a betther 


* Strong farmer means strong in the purse, i. e., wealthy. 
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“Well, why did not you marry her?” interrupted his 
Lordship, for Terry was losing the thread of his discourse. 

«That’s what I’m comin’ to,” he said. ‘Twas her cruel 
parients who hindhered me. My father was hardly able to 
pay the rint of the Inn, for thrade was dull, and though he 
had lots of customers, and the best of quollity always stop- 
ped at the house, it was not so asy to get ped when the 
bill was sent up, and I had no janius for keepin’ accounts, 
ever an’ always sportin’, so we were often hard pushed when 
the gale days kem round. Then Peggy Sullivan’s father 
being a strong farmer, an’ having no daughter barrin’ her- 
self, could give her a fine fortin.” 

“ How much?” inquired his Lordship. 

‘‘ She was to get a feather bed, and the furniture ofa 
parlour and kitchen, ten pounds down, and a bond for 
fifty on the father’s death, besides four milch cows, two 
strippers, an illigant sow, and six bonavs,* a griddle, and a 
handful of fowl.” 

Quite an heiress,” exclaimed his Lordship much amused 

‘ Quite in airnest,” answered Terry, mistaking the word; 
‘‘an’ as she had such a fortin’, ould Mick Sullivan, who 
was regarded as one of the most knowledgeable men in the 
barony, thought he had a right to look for a better match 
for his daughter Peggy than the son of a struggling inn- 
keeper; and sure enough, he and his wife axed me ‘ what 
my manes were?” out of a face, as I was taking a whiff of 
a dhudeen,f waiting for my darlint to meet me at the well. 
‘I'll have the Inn, the same as my father and grandfather,’ 
said I stoutly. ‘The Inn was good wanst, no doubt,’ said 
ould Mick, in his sootherin’ way, ‘ but times are changed, | 


* Little pigs. t Little black pipe. 


x 
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Terry avourneen, and I fear ’tisn’t doin’ so well now.’ 
‘When I have a thrifty wife to look after it, jt will im- 
prove,’ said I. ‘Are you going to be married, Terry ?” 
axed Mrs. Sullivan, as if she did not know anything. 
‘Yes, plase the Fates,’ said I. ‘ Who to, alanav?* ‘A 
dacent gitl, Peggy Sullivan by name,’ said I, bould as a 
lion. ‘No your'e not,’ said her father. ‘ YesI am,’ said I. 
‘I say no.’ ‘I say yes.’ ‘No, agin,’ says he, reddening 
in the face like a turkey cock. ‘Yes,’ said I, hardly able 
to contain myself, for my passion was gettin’ the betther 
of me. ‘Listen to me, Terry, a ragal,’ said Mrs. Sullivan, 
catching me by the sleeve. ‘You have borne a good ka- 
racther for peace and quiteness, in town an’ country. You 
love Peggy, an’ if you had manes, Mick an’ I would give 
her to you at wanst; but you know in your heart you 
have not. So as Mick and I have spoken our minds to 
Peggy, she promised not to go agin our wishes in respect 
to you, and is to be married next Shrovetide to a boy of 
the Barretts.’ I was thunderstruck, me Lard, when I hard 
them words; the sight left my eyes, and I fell like ashot. 
The well where we used to meet each other was close by, 
so they gave me plenty of cowld wather, which brought 
me to. ‘Lave me sight, lave me sight, or I'll hurt some- 
body,’ said I, feelin’ heartbroken at the way I was thrated. 
I returned home more dead than alive. Shrovetide was at 
hand, and the girl of my heart was sould to a miserable- 
lookin’ abortion, named Dickey Barrett, who had a good 
farm under Lord Lismore, and was counted the biggest 
miser on the estate. I knewshe loved my shadow betther 


* My child. 
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than his goold, but what could a poor lone girl do agin her 
parients? and I never would take any girl without the 
consent of her family.” 

“ Did you stay at the Inn, Terry ?” 

“ Not long, me Lard. When my father, rest his sowl, 
went to glory, the landlord swept the place for the rint, 
an’ as I had no means to furnish it the house was given 
up. I was taken as whip to the Kilmurry Foxhounds, 
and stayed with them until I heerd Lord Allandale wanted 
a groom an’ horse trainer, an’ hearin’ a good account of his 
Lardship, which he well desarves, I tuk sarvis with him.” 

“ Did you ever hear how your old love got on?” 

“ Only wanst, me Lard; a travellin’ tinker I knew in ould 
times, who mended some things at Kilmurry, saw her the 
week before at a station in Clogheen, and said I never 
would know her. From the day she married she had no 
happiness. All the pleasure Dickey Barrett had was in 
making money, and he would hardly give her wearables, 
not to say the comforts of life. He was in bad health, too, 
and she was quite a slave nursin’ him.” 

“Ts it long since you have been in this village, Terry ?” 
They were now entering Ballypooreen. 

“« I have not laid an eye on it these twenty year, me Lard, 
so I dare say I won't see a sowl I know.” 

There was not much in the village to call forth a remark. 
The tenements were of the ordinary sort—small mud 
cabins, with the dingy windows hardly allowing light to 
pass through the cobwebbed panes. Children and pigs 
stood in every doorway, apparently on most amicable terms, 
while small carts, many of them laden with turf from the 
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neighbouring bogs, were constantly passing through the 
straggling street. 

“ This does not look very promising, my Lord,” said Mr. 
Hollis, who, with Silverton, brought up the rear, and 
heard nothing of Terry’s tale of disappointed affection. 

“ Afraid you won't get any dinner, you epicure,” said 
Lord Knockmildown. “ Never fear; I remember having 
a lunch here, when coursing, a month back, and never was 
better served in my life. Here’sthe Inn; the very out- 
side is a letter of recommendation.” 

It was, indeed, a strong contrast to the other houses in 
the street. Two storeys high, it out-topped all, and the 
windows not only had whole panes of glass, but every one 
was clean, and glistened cheerfully in the rays of the set- 
tng sun. Neat muslin curtains prevented the prying 
glances of the villagers from passing into the lower rooms, 
and over the door a gaudily painted sign, representing 
St. Patrick banishing the varmint, announced where 
“Widow Barrett” offered “ enthertainment for man and 
baste.” 

At once the possibility of this hostel being tenanted by 
Terry’s lost love flashed upon the mind of Lord Knock- 
mildown. | 

“You did not say what Peggy Sullivan was like, 
Terry? Tell me,” he said. 

It was a renewal of old grief to poor Terry. “She 
was fair-haired, me Lard, with dark eyes, that pierced 
one through. Her cheeks were red and rosy, and her nose 
had the laste taste of a twist, but her mouth was the small- 
est I ever saw with the highest or noblest in the land.” 
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“Then don’t you stir out of this, Terry, till I come out 
again,” said the Marquis, halting Terry a little distance 
from the door, and, accompanied by the rest of the party, 
he entered the Ballypooreen Inn. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE WARM WELCOME AT THE INN. 


Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
Must sigh to think he still has found 
His warmest welcome at an inn. 


Durme the afternoon a variety of incidents occurred to 
try the usually patient temper of Widow Barrett, hostess 
of the Ballypooreen Inn. Her post-boy said “he’d be 
afeerd to drive the new horse she bought at Bartlemy fair, 
because he was not half broke.” The pigs got into her 
garden, which was her chief place of recreation, and de- 
stroyed some choice flower roots. She bustled about, tidy 
and neat as ever, to banish thought, but could not. At 
length down she sat inside the bar, resting her head upon 
her hand, as she repeated the words, “ I believe ’tis always 
the case with a lone widow.” 

The grey gloaming was creeping over the tall mountains, 
and her eyes beheld the well cultivated farm, on which 
the rays of the setting sun were falling. She saw stubble 
fields, where the rich harvest had been cut; pasture lands, 
stocked with sleek cows; grassy slopes, wheresheep nibbled - 
under shady trees and hedgerows; all herown. The scene, 
which was fair to look upon, calling up pictures of peace, 
and plenty, brought no pleasure to her heart. | 

“ What’s the good of riches,” she said to herself, “ with- 
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out one to share them? an’, mavrone! the man that made 
them hadn’t the heart to spend a farthing.” Then her 
thoughts seemed too deep for words, her head drooped in 
abstraction, while she rocked herself to-and-fro like one 
in grief. 

At the sound of voices and footsteps approaching the. 
house, she started from her lethargy, and assumed the 
stirring, bustling manner her calling demanded. “ Here, 
Molly,” said she to the kitchen maid, “ take away this tray” 
(on which her dinner lay nearly untasted), ‘‘ and give the 
mate and potatoes to any poor creature going the road; 
you may take the glass of beer yourself; I’m in no heart 
for it.” 

Molly did as directed, wondering “ what ailded the 
missis?” and then retired to her own domain. 

Meantime the tall figure and pleasant face of Lord 
` Knockmildown, followed by his brother sportsmen and 
the gamekeeper, entered the Inn. 

“Glory to your Lordship, but ’tis yourself that’s wel- 
come,” was the hearty recognition of her late noble cus- 
tomer, given by Mrs. Barrett: 

“« Thank you very much,” replied his Lordship, “ I have 
brought some friends to eat you out of house and home. 
We are as hungry as hunters. What can you give us at 
once?” 

“ There’s cold roast veal and ham, my Lord, an’ shure it 
won't take any time to fry rashers and eggs. You can 
have chops briled, and fowls, if you like.” 

“ There’s a bill of fare for you, Hollis, you sceptic,” 
cried the Marquis triumphantly. 
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“Better than I expected; to tell you the plain truth,” 
whispered the sporting attorney. 

“Then, if you please, Mrs. Barrett,” said his Lordship, 
“ parade the roast veal and ham, and while we are whetting 
our masticators thereon, keep perpetually frying eggs and 
bacon, and by the time we polish off a few pounds of chops 
I dare say we can just wind up with the little chickens.” 

“ We don’t want them all,” remonstrated Silverton. 

“My dear Rodolphus, Z do. I’m master here, if you 
please. This is my banquetting hall,” he cried, as he 
stretched himself, at full length, upon the hearth rug 
before -a bright turf fire. ‘Send in specimen bottles of 
all the ale, spirits, wines, and other groceries, you are 
licensed to sell, Mrs. Barrett,” added his Lordship to the 
now smiling and comely widow. 

She was, in truth, fair to look upon. Her hair, of 
that light colour which wears well, and, while tresses of 
darker hue are streaked with grey, preserve their tints 
more equably, showing less marks of time. She had 
clear, full, hazel eyes, her nose was what Lord Knock- 
mildown termed “cocky,” but there was no mistaking 
the mouth. Unlike the generality of females in humble 
life, her mouth was very small. “A clean, thorough- 
bred mouth,” said his Lordship; “ she’s Terry’s old fame; 
for a thousand. Won't we have sport?” 

Lord Knockmildown rose from his recumbent position, 
after indulging in this scrutiny of Mrs. Barrett’s counte- 
nance, and following her into her sanctum behind the 
bar, said, “ Mrs. Barrett, how long are you in the public 
line?” 
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«Just tin year nearly, since poor Richard died. "Be 
marciful to his sowl.” 

“« He was a rich man, I believe,” said the peer. 

“Very rich, my Lord. He left me that fine farm be- 
yant, worth nearly two hundher a year clear, besides a 
stockin’ of yellow goold. He was always a savin’ man.” 

“« You deserve it, by all accounts.” 

“ Thank ye, my Lord; I earned it hard,” and some 
pang, as if a bitter remembrance smote her, made her 
put her hand hastily to her heart, while a tear trembled 
on her eyelids. | 

These demonstrations of feeling were not lost on the 
young nobleman. ‘ With such easy circumstances, why 
set up in the public line, Mrs. Barrett?” he inquired. 

The widow was what she would call “ non-plussed.” 
She certainly blushed crimson. ‘ "T'was out of an anshent 
regard for the place, my Lord.” 

“ For old acquaintance, I suppose.” 

“ Just yes, my Lord. Soon after Dicky died the Ina 
fell vacant. As no one was likely to take it again, the 
landlord sent word he’d turn it into stables, or make a 
police barrack of it, and having, as I said, a regard for 
the place, which I remembered ever and always as the 
Inn, I med an offer, and took the place meself.” 

“ How do you find it answer ?” 

“ Troth, then, very fair, my Lord; one year good, 
another bad; but on the whole ‘tis a paying concern, if 
twas rightly minded.” 

“I suppose you have it well looked after; at least I 
think so.” 
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“ Much obligated to your Lordship for your good opi- 
nion,” replied Mrs. Barrett. “Idoes my best late and 
early, but being a lone woman, I am often wronged. The 
post-boys and ostlers are full of thricks, an’ require a 
man to dale with them.” 

“ Is it possible you cannot manage them ?” 

“ Yes, indeed; the fine baste I paid twenty-two sands 
for at Bartlemy last week, my post-boy savs he’s afeerd 
to ride, bekaise he’s not bruk, he says, and where to get 
a trainer I don’t know.” 

“Lord Allandale’s groom, Terry Regan, is a first rate 
hand,” said his Lordship. 

The widow shook like an aspen leaf when she heard the 
name. As if doubting the evidence of her senses, she 
turned her piercing dark eyes full on the handsome face 
of the young nobleman. “I’m getting a little hard of 
hearing, my Lord. What name did you say Lord Allan- 
dale’s groom had?” | 

“Terry Regan. Do you know him?” 

“I knew a boy of that name wanst,” said Mrs. Barrett. 
“Ihave not heard or seen him these twenty years, and 
whether he’s in his cold grave, or a livin’ man, sorra one 
of me knows.” 

“A native of this part of the country, perhaps,” sug- | 
gested his Lordship. 

“ Born and reared in this house, as was his father before 
him. Oh! my Lord,” said the widow, quite overpowered 
by her feelings, “ you do not know my history, and how 
my heart was broke in parting from that boy.” Her 
voice became choked with emotion, and she could not 
restrain her tears. 
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“Ido know your story, Mrs. Barrett; and dry your 
eyes, for your old and true love, Terry Regan, is at your 
door, only I bade him wait, till I found out if you were 
the object of his young and verdant affection, and would 
be glad to see him again.” 

“T'd.be glad to see a dog belonging to him, much less 
himself,” said the widow with energy. 

The good-hearted Marquis speedily returned to the 
spot where he left Terry. He found that worthy sur- 
rounded by a group of little children, whom he severally 
interrogated concerning their parentage, and discovered 
many of his old schoolfellows now in the respectable po- 
sition of fathers of families. 

“ Now, then, Terry if you don’t prefer nursing them 
young sans culottes, come and have some dinner at the Inn,” 
said his Lordship. 

Terry distributed what half-pence he had in his poc- 
kets amongst the group, when they rushed en masse 
to a shop, the window of which displayed a tempting 
assortment of gingerbread, sugarsticks, bull’s-eyes, and 
other sweetmeats. He followed his Lordship, and they 
entered the Inn. 

“The old place looks better than ever,” exclaimed Terry 
as they approached. “ Widow Barrett!” he cried, seeing 
the name over the door. ‘Is it possible? Mercy on me! 
Yes it is. Glory be to goodness, there she is—my own 
darling Mary.” | 

The buxom widow, nothing loth, was clasped to his 
heart, while she uttered, “ For shame, Terence. I thought 
you learned manners by this time, and you living with 
œ Lord. Have done now, I’m ashamed, and out of breath.”, 
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_ “Just another, ma gillo machree.* How is every bone in 
your skin, my darlin’ ?” 

At this moment, Silverton popped his head out of the 
parlour to s¢e what had become of their entertainer, when 
he saw his father’s groom hugging and kissing the land- 
lady, while the Most Noble Marquis was calmly surveying 
the pair with great complacency and dignified composure. 

‘¢ What on earth does all this mean?” demanded Silver- 
ton, in great surprise. 

“ Should old acquaintance be forgot, and never brought 
to mind,” sung out the lively peer. ‘ Don’t you see it’s a 
little drama we have’ succeeded in getting up. Now the 
curtain drops for the present, therefore I shall join you at 
dinner.” 

Lord Knockmildown then entered the parlour, where the 
table, neatly spread with snow-white cloth, clean, bright 
knives, and heavy silver forks, specially taken from the 
widow’s cupboard for the occasion, fully justified the peer’s 
recommendation. In the pauses between the courses, served 
in the order already indicated, his Lordship recounted the 
history of: the lovers, and the singular event which re- 
united them after a lapse of twenty years. 

“My father loses his groom, I suspect?” said Silverton. 

“ I should think so,” responded Lord Knockmildown; 
“ we shall see.” 

While the party in:the parlour were enjoying their ease 
in their Inn, and the many good things therein provided, 
Terry Regan, and Roberts, the gamekeeper, were well 
cared for in the widow’s little room next the bar. A cosy 


* My heart’s treasure. 
H 
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fire burnt bright and clear in the well polished grate, while 
slices of bacon, and a congregation of eggs, fizzed and 
spluttered in the frying pan. For the sake of her lover, 
and his companion, Mrs. Barrett took the cooking for 
them into her own hands, leaving the “ quollity in the big 
parlour” to the care of her servants. Terry rubbed his 
hands and then his eyes, and looked on the blooming 
widow, as she bustled about with the firelight gleaming on 
her fair hair, and growing brighter when her dark eyes 
looked again upon his honest face. 

The delighted widow continually kept supplying the 
two guests with good things, heaping up bacon and eggs, 
cutting bread and roasting potatoes; pouring out the 
creamy ale, like Hebe serving nectar to Jove, and ejacu- 
lating, “ Well, God is.good, God is good,” as if any one 
doubted her assertion. It was vain for Terry to say, “ No 
more, Peggy, my darlin’, I couldn’t swallow another bit 
or sup,” or the staid Roberts to assure “ Mistress Barrett he 
had dined capitually.” The next moment shewed how in- 
correct was their asseveration. But at last nature was satis- 
fied, and they could eat no more. 

“Tl be for the Castle with the dogs,” said the discreet 
Mr. Roberts. “ You need not be back until the gentle- 
men return, if you like, Terry. I left word for Lanty 
Heffernan to mind the horses in case we would be kept out 
longer than we expected; for, when Lord Knockmildown 
is out hunting, shooting, or coursing, no one knows when 
he may be back, and knowing his ways I took my measures 
accordingly.” 

“ That’s a dacent fellow,” said Terry, and witha hearty 
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shake hands from the widow, Roberts took the leash 
which secured the rested dogs, and proceeded home- 
wards, 

“ An’ now, my own treasure, that was so long lost, and 
is found again, tell me all that happened since we were 
parted,” said Terry. 

Mrs. Barrett briefly narrated “ how her heart was almost 
broke by the parting from her own true love, but she 
could not go against her parients, and how she had reason 
to rue the day she married Dicky Barrett. He was jealous, 
and afraid, if she dropped in to see a neighbour after mass, 
it was spending money she was. All his thoughts were on 
making riches. Signs on, when he died, over tin year 
ago, he left lashings.: He gave great legancies entirely to 
his own people, and left me ‘residentiary legancy,’ with 
the farm of Kilneeham worth over two hunder a year, and a 
stocking full of goold worth a hunder and eighty pounds.” 

Terry almost sunk beneath the weight of the widow’s 
riches. “Troth, Peggy, alannav, you're a match fora 
gentleman born and bred,” he said in a trembling tone. 

“ I’m done with marrying, it thruv so bad with me,” she 
replied. 

“« What brought you to this house, wid your fine fortin ?” 
asked Terry. 

This question she found hard to answer when put by 
Lord Knockmildown. Her difficulty seemed now increased. 

Her confusion and embarrassment caused Terry’s imagi- 
nation to work. A ray pierced the gloom which had 
fallen upon his prospects at the widow’s tale. 


“ Peggy,” he said, as he caught her hand in his, and 
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stole his arm round round her waist, “maybe I’m makin’ 
too bould, but, for the memory of what’s past, answer me. 
Was it for the sake of the boy that loved you thrue, and 
that kept single for your sake, you tuk this Inn?” 

“That was the rayson surely,” murmured the blushing 
widow, while her head fell upon his shoulder. 

“ My own heart’s joy, I thought so, the moment I seen 
you,” cried the enraptured Terry, clasping her again to 
his breast. “So I think after that we may talk to his 
rav’rence.” 

“« What a hurry you're in!” exclaimed Mrs. Barrett. 

“When may I, Peggy, your sowl?” 

«Just give me a month’s time to make preparations.” 

And thus it came to pass, that, in a month’s time, the 
“ Ballypooreen Fnn” was to return to the old name of 
“O’Recan’s Horer.” | 

When the jocund party in the parlour had partaken of 
a sufficient quantity of fluids to wash down the solids, 
Lord Knockmildown proceeded to the bar to:arrange the 
bill. He found Mrs. Barrett seated most tranquilly by 
the side of her future husband, and, to his inquiry as to 
the amount of the bill, was politely informed hy that 
matron, “she was in his Lordship’s debt on that occasion, 
so there was nothing to pay!” His Lordship pressed, and 
coaxed, and again and: again begged to know what their 
dinner came to. Mrs. Barrett said, she was resolved “ that 
day should be: ‘Hansel Monday’* in her house!” His 
Lordship had to give up the contest: He then inquired: 


* The Monday following New Year's Day is called ‘“ Hansel Monday,” 
when nothing is charged in some houses. 
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“ When is the wedding to be, Mrs. Barrett?” 

“ Lawks, your Lordship is so full of funning,” she 
replied evasively. 

“I tell you what it is,” he said; “there is no use in 
denying it. Whenever it comes off, if I am in the coun- 
try, reckon on me as one of the guests.” 

This proof of kindness was too much for the widow. 
“It’s kind for you to be good and gracious, my Lard 
Markis,” she said, wiping her eyes with her apron; “I 
could not have expected such condescenshun. You'll be 
heartily welcome, an’ any friends you like to bring. We 
are to be married, plase God, in a month’s time, that’s the 
eighth of October.” 

“ Then expect me, Mrs. Barrett,” he said, determined ` 
on that occasion to requite the widow for her hospitality. 

It was now time to proceed to Allandale Castle, and the 
parting between the widow and Terence Regan reminded 
Jord Knockmildown, who delighted in comic scenes, of 
the good old song, which he sang most of the way back, 
making the night breeze bear the burden of his melody. 


When you goes a coorting a nate and a dainty lass, 

Don’t be a sighing, and ready to faint, alas! 

Little she cares for such pluckless philandering, 

Soon to ould Nick she will send you a wandering. 

Hold her tight round the waist, then take hould of the fist of her, 
Kiss her before she has time to say Christopher ; 

Press her, caress her, be saucy and stylish man— 

That is the way to make love like an Irishman ! 


Terry was in high spirits, as may well be supposed, and, 
the distance between Allandale Castle and Ballypooreen 
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not exceeding five miles, he promised Silverton to remain 
in his situation of groom for a time, until his Lordship 
would be able to meet with some other person to attend to 
the young horses. It was fully midnight ere the party 
reached the Castle, where one of the servants waited to 
admit them. . 

Lord Allandale was disposed to be severe at the want 
of respect paid to him by the coursing party. He “ waited 
dinner until eight o'clock,” he said, “and sent servants 
in all directions to gain tidings of the sportsmen, without 
any result.” 

«Twas all Hollis’s doings,” broke in Lord Knockmil- 
down, in a serious tone; “I told him exactly what oc- 
curred, that your dinner hour was six, my Lord.” 

“ Six precisely,” observed Lord Allandale. 

“Just so, and I was sure you would get uneasy, and 
send looking for us.” 

“« The very thing that happened, upon my honour.” 

“« You see it was no use. He would have us dine at the. 
sign of St. Patrick in Ballypooreen. There’s a pretty little 
bar-maid there, my Lord. Hollis is a sly fox. He would 
have roast veal, and ham, and mutton chops, and chickens, 
and bacon, and wine, porter, and whiskey. I don’t know 
how many tumblers of punch he took, but he made me 
drink eight; and I ask your Lordship, as a moderate 
man, if you don’t agree with me in thinking that was too 
much ?” | 

“T quite agree with you, my Lord; ’twas shameful. 
To force your Lordship, a mere youth, to drink so much 
was very wrong.” 
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“He’s a bad child’s guide, I fear,” said the Marquis; 
“but bringing your servants into trouble is rather too bad.” 

“Eh! What about my servants, my Lord?” 

“Nothing would do him, besides making love to the. 
bar-maid on his own account, but knock up a match be- 
tween the landlady and Terry, your groom.” 

“The landlady! You don’t mean Mrs. Barrett, the 
rich widow !” exclaimed Lord Allandale. 

“Yes, her, et nullus error, as we say at Eton.” 

“Tut, your’e quizzing me, Knockmildown. That wo- 
man has a couple of hundred a year, and is able to lend 
a round sum, as some of us know,” he added significantly. 

“True, upon my word.” 

“ Did she really consent?” 

“Here comes Rodolphus; if you doubt my statement, 
ask him.” 

Rodolphus fully corroborated the announcement that 
Terry was positively engaged to the rich widow, and then 
his Lordship found, instead of Hollis being the instigator 
of the proceedings, the negociator between the high con- 
tracting parties was no other than the goodhumoured 
Marquis of Knockmildown. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


INTELLECTUAL SOCIETY. 


Tlove the fields, the woods, the streams, 

The wild flowers fresh and sweet, 

And yet I love no less than these 

The crowded city street ; 

For haunts of men, where’er they be, 

Awake my deepest sympathy. 

M. Howitt. 

Wut the Honourable Rodolphus Silverton was sharing 
country sports, and those hospitable festivities for which 
Ireland is famous, Sybilla experienced no small amount of 
trials and crosses at the Elms. Her father’s affairs were 
so very complicated and extensive, that their adjustment 
seemed impossible. She listened to the details of Mr. 
Slowcoach, and a number of other lawyers she was re- 
quired to hear, until her ears were tired, and her brain 
confused. She pored over law papers in the vain hope of 
comprehending their import, until her eyeballs felt pained. 
The business of the executorship, and the daily calls upon 
her time, while meeting proctors, actuaries, solicitors, and 
counsel, were wearing her to a shade. Albert, her elder 
brother, the attaché at Beyrout, wrote for money, and an 
account of his father’s assets; while Louis, the younger, 
a student for the Church at St. Bavon’s, in Ghent, wished 
to know what his share was. In vain did Sybilla try to 
ascertain from her co-executor how matters stood. He 
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“ would not undertake to say at present,” he “could not 
bind himself by any statement.” “ These assets were not 
got in;” “this claim was not paid out.” “ Proceedings 
were pending;” and, “ while proceedings are pending,” 
quoth Mr. Slowcoach, “ it is out of all reason to say how 
affairs may turn out.” Sybilla was obliged to write to 
both her brothers very unsatisfactory letters, and, though 
months rolled on, the proceedings seemed no nearer their 
conclusion. In the words of old Slowcoach, “ they were 
pending still.” 

“ My dear child,” said her Aunt de Franchi, “ you are 
moped to death with these wearisome papers. Leave Mr. 
Sloweoach to mind them; they are quite in his line of 
business, and rather a pleasure to him, while quite the re- 
verse to you. Come with me to town; the change will do 
you good.” 

“ Dear aunt, I have no spirits for London,” replied Sy- 
billa, with a sigh. “If I could only see my way through 
these intricate papers, and was able to give some satis- 
factory account of the state of papa’s affairs to Marcia and 
my brothers, I would willingly avail myself of your kind 
invitation; but I must not think of it, just now.” 

“Indeed you must, and shall,” said the Countess re. 
solutely. ‘ You are grown pale as a ghost, and thin as a 
lath. I cannot allow you to go on this way any longer. 
Your life would be the penalty.” 

Sybilla could not resist her aunt's resolution. There 
was no combating her force and energy, and she carried 
off her niece, as a falcon his quarry. 

“I shall not ask you to mix in what might be called 
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society,” said the Countess, in reply to some remarks from 
Sybilla upon the impropriety of her venturing to see a 
creature while her grief was so recent. ‘ But there is 
reason in all things. You know the Count must have his 
soiree, but at these reunions you will have no gossip, no 
small talk, or silly prattle. His guests are celebrated men, 
and I know their conversation will do you good, my 
bruised flower.” 

She kissed her niece ndal and the afflicted girl felt 
that God had blessed her with a judicious friend, when 
she returned her aunt’s caress. 

Count de Franchi’s house, in Nottingham Place, was 
the resort of many of the most distinguished intellectual 
men of the day. Having been much with Chateaubriand 
during his embassy, he then made their acquaintance. 
Here the great Scotch reviewer, Macaulay, would pour 
forth the stores of his wonderful memory, in a manner at 
once delightful and instructive. Sybilla loved to listen to 
his classic recollections, his lays of ancient Rome, or legends 
of the Hellenic land. She imbibed, from his lips, much of 
the enthusiastic admiration for the Greek and Latin 
authors, which made her familiar with their works in after 
years. Jerdan, Editor of the Literary Gazette, was a 
frequent guest; full of anecdotes and reminiscences of the 
men of genius he befriended in their early days and 
brought into notice. Judge Talfourd also, with his benevo- 
lent face, index to the kind heart which throbbed with 
love to the wide circle of humanity, was a constant vi- 
sitor there, and many more who have passed from amongst 
us ; they are gone to the place which is more congenial to 
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their sinless natures than this soul-defiling globe whereon we 
vegetate. Among the rising luminaries on the intellectual 
horizon, Sybilla could not fail to be interested with Mr. 
David Copperplate, whose well marked profile she knew 
from the ‘likeness in one of his graceful works. She 
nearly lost her heart to those deep, thoughtful eyes, which 
reflected, as the mirror of the soul, such varying emotions,— 
now sparkling with merriment, now melting into the — 
pathetic; now flashing in the sunshine of some lively con- 
ceit, again emitting indignant glances, as though remon- 
strating against the perpetration of some foul wrong, 
which passed before his mental vision. The warm-hearted 
Barry Cornwallis was a great favourite, and Sybilla soon 
won his heart, by singing those spirited ballads, composed 
by him, which found ready sympathy from one of her 
impulsive nature, and love for the stern grandeur of 
nature. Mrs. Wall, the gifted authoress, whose valuable 
topographical sketches found such deserved favour in Ire- 
land, soon brought the retiring girl to disclose the great 
powers of mind with which she was endowed; and Miss 
Mary Whitfield found in her a friend, who shared the love 
of animate and inanimate objects, which this genial and 
true-hearted woman painted so graphically in her delight- 
ful village sketches. 

Intercourse with such companions soon restored the 
orphaned girl to a composed state of mind, by supplying 
pleasing food to her thoughts, and her elegant and interest- 
ing appearance was eagerly looked for in the drawing- 
rooms of the cultivated celebrities who formed the 
society of her uncle’s house. She was much struck with 
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the playfulness of manner, the absence of pretension, the 
humility, so to speak, of the eminent authors, painters, 
sculptors of the time; even politicians, on whose shoulders 
the cares of state pressed heavily, seemed glad to fling down 
the burden of their laborious pursuits at the threshold of 
Count de Franchi’s door, and frisked like schoolboys let 
loose for play. The tone in which these various persons 
greeted each other, however different in social position, or 
worldly wealth, or rank, or political sentiment, shewed 
Sybilla the anxiety to prevent any one from feeling pained 
by the least assumption of superiority on the part of ano- 
ther. There was nostraining after effect, no overweening 
estimate of talents, however acknowledged; the level hori- 
zon of good breeding was the rule from which there was 
no exception. Hach said what he wished to say, without 
apparently arranging his thoughts, or summoning a jury 
of ideas to pronounce on the value or import of the words 
he used; mutual kindness and good nature dictated the 
simple strain in which conversation of the most agreeable 
kind was carried on. 

=- While staying in Nottingham Place, Sybilla received a 
most affectionate letter from one of her schoolfellows, 
Theresa Withers, who married Sir Bryan Dunboyne, an 
Irish baronet of large fortune, Vice Commodore of the 
Hibernian Yacht Club. Lady Dunboyne begged she 
would write a full account of herself since she left Bou- 
logne, and inquired “if there was any truth in the rumour 
she was going to be married, as a friend had seen her very 
carefully attended by a military looking beau on her trip 
from Boulogne to London !” 
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Sybilla’s heart throbbed when she concluded her friend's. 
letter. Did she forget Captain Silverton ? Among the 
crowd of faces she met since they parted. was his banished 
from her thoughts; among the voices she recently heard 
discoursing most eloquently was his altogether forgotten? 
Emphatically, No! no! no! Im the silence of night, in 
the garish glare of day, in the solitude of her chamber, 
in the thronged city, one form was before her sight, one 
voice sounded in her ear,—it was that of Rodolphus. Sil- 
verton. ‘The great novelist of the age has truly said,— 
“Tt is perhaps at all times dangerous for a young person 
to suffer recollection to dwell repeatedly, and with. too 
much complacence, on the same individual;” but Sybilla 
listened not to the warning of the Wizard of the North. 
The recollection of her night voyage was too ‘full of pleasure’ 
to be driven away; she cherished the memory in her 
heart. 

«You are misinformed on the subject of my marriage, 
dearest Theresa,” she wrote in reply to her friend;. “ the 
attentions you refer to were only those which any lord of 
the creation would feel it a matter of duty to pay an un- 
protected female.” And then she narrated her recent 
troubles. ‘ Shortly after my reaching Aunt de Franchi’s, 
I was: summoned: home: to take my post at papa’s bedside, 
but not for long. Death was also on the road, and nearly 
outstripped me. He died shortly after I reached ‘The 
Elms.’ It was a frightful affair, and spoke a deep lesson. 
He died as he lived, without the consolations of religion, 
_ though I had. gone to fetch him a priest. 

“ All my life has been made up of violent contrasts, 
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Until mamma’s death it was pure unalloyed sunshine,— 
everything that love and wealth could procure was lavished 
on me; then came the night of utter misery that no pen 
can describe. Human nature at length could bear no 
more, and we ‘were glad to go to school: then we passed ten 
years in the convent, where all was sunshine again. On 
papa’s death, the shadow of solemn events still lingered 
around me, and I felt as dismal as everything about me. 
I was left by myself to what is called settle affairs. So 
there I lived, like a lonely sparrow, in the sad, melancholy 
place. ‘Then there were lawyers, executors, proctors, 
actuaries, and incomprehensible men of all kinds, and I 
had a new language to learn, which I never dreamt of in 
my philosophy, and which begins ‘whereas,’ and ends 
‘heretofore’ or the’ ‘aforesaid,’ and the principal words 
are ‘leasehold,’ ‘ mortgage,’ ‘ freehold,’ ‘ testator’s funds,’ 
‘Chancery estates,’ and swearing to be done everywhere. 
Lawyers, with long heads covered with real wool, are 
always proceeding, and never come to an end. I was 
nearly distracted, and far more miserable than when I had 
not a penny of my own. I wonder what is the actual use 
of money if one is to be harassed in this way; I would 
rather have a few thousands in positive money, which I 
could go and spend, than all the deeds of leasehold and 
freehold in the world. You'll say that’s just like me! but 
I just wish you had assisted at the torture of reading 
through piles of dusty paper, from the time of Noah, with 
which the house was crammed, and Monsieur the red wig’s 
solemn caution, not to destroy any paper, not even a deed 
of gift of land in the time of Charles I. Then the house 
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was sepulchral, and the furniture looked mysterious, and as 
if it knew more than it liked to say; itis infested with rats 
and mice, and the ghosts of nine cats, which spring out 
from behind any object one may have taken a fancy to 
inspect. In the garden the trees all nod and point in a 
certain direction, as if there was a treasure buried there; 
ivy runs along the walks, and grass in the chinks of the 
walls; all the windows shake, and no door can be made 
fast. Oh! I was very dreary; and the reason I tell you 

all this is because you are so kind-hearted you can well 
| imagine all I have suffered. 

“T think it would have been impossible for me to hold 
out much longer, but my Aunt de Franchi came to the 
rescue, and took me nolens volens to London, where I have 
been making acquaintance with all the savans. If you 

visit London, I need not say how delighted I shall be to 
~ gee you, and make acquaintance with Sir Bryan Dun- 
_boyne. I am sure I shall like him much, not merely 
_ because he is your husband, but as he is an admirer of my 
old love, the sea. So you must not be jealous if I get 
into his good graces by my seawomanship. 

«"Addio, cara mia. I wish you all happiness you could 
wish for yourself.—Ever sincerely yours, 

“ SyBitLa Lonasworp.” 


In reply to this, Sybilla had a long epistle from Lady 
Dunboyne, informing her “ that Sir Bryan was preparing 
to give her a cruise in his yacht, the Enchantress. They 
meditated going first to Italy, and intended, if circum- 
stances allowed, remaining abroad for a year or more, 
making Rome their head quarters for the winter, going 
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to Greece, thence to the East, perhaps to Syria; and if 
Sybilla was able to leave her executory proceedings to 
the care of her lawyers, nothing would afford both Sir 
Bryan and herself greater pleasure than to receive her 
dear schoolfellow as her guest, both ashore and afloat. 
This was to be absolutely fixed, or not at all.” The letter 
was couched in such unmistakeable terms that showed the 
writer, thoroughly in earnest in her proposition, and gave 
her invitation in the hope of having it accepted. 


ee 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE WEDDING OF BALLYPOOREEN. 


On through the hamlet as they paced, 

Before a porch, whose front was graced 

With bush and flagon trimly placed, 

Lord Marmion drew his rein; 

The village Inn seemed large, though rude, 

Its cheerful fire and hearty food 

Might well relieve his train. 

Sir W. SCOTT, 

OcroseR had come; with mornings dry and cheery, bright- 
ening into a second summer as day progressed; but the 
evenings were short and cold. Silverton passed most of 
his time in the stubbles, partridge shooting, and enjoyed 
the pleasant exercise which enabled him to become ac- 
quainted with the fine scenery surrounding his father’s 
Castle. 

The night previous to the day fixed for the wedding 
was clear as heart could desire, and many was the eager 
glance bestowed on the sky to watch for the coming dawn 
of that eventful day. The sùn rose, dappling light fleecy 
clouds that mottled the azure depths of the sky, and when 
the mists rolled from the high peaks of the Galtees, tree, 
and rock, and foaming rivulet started into view. 

Silverton rose, and, surveying the extensive prospect from 
the window of his bedchamber, saw from the scattered 
villages, and many a farm-house, surrounded by its well- 
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filled haggards, the wedding guests already on the move. 
Some country seats, too, within view, displayed more 
active stir than usually was manifested. Horses stood sad- 
dled, or vehicles were harnessing, while from the range of 
offices belonging to the Castle the loud laugh or merry 
song denoted the servants were getting their work over 
betimes, in order to share the day’s merriment. 

“ Laugh on, laugh on, you happy crew,” said Silverton, 
as he proceeded with his preparations. ‘“ How enviable 
your lot! You know not the miseries of rank when unac- 
companied with abundant fortune. You have no fear of 
bills being presented without a prospect of payment.” 
When he thought of Miss Longsword, it was thus: ‘“ You 
know not the bitterness of being separated from the only 
being who possesses a kindred heart, without knowing if 
she could reciprocate love for love.” At this moment 
Terry Regan, mounted upon Lord Allandale’s poney, ap 
peared in sight. 

The bridegroom elect was attired in as great a variety 
of colours as the ingenuity of Mr. Stitch, the tailor of 
Mitchelstown, could suggest. His coat, of light blue 
superfine cloth, Mr. Stitch informed „him, was made in 
swallow-tailed fashion, and resplendently adorned with 
bright gilt buttons, of half-crown size. His waistcoat was 
of pea green hue, with mother-of-pearl buttons. His 
continuations were yellow buckskins, fitting close to the 
knees, and met by a pair of top boots, of irreproachable 
polish. His head covering was.a beaver of the glossiest 
black, while the ends of the canary-coloured neck-tie floated 
in the morning breeze, like the unfurled banner of a chief- 
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tain. Men and maids the staid form of the camecceper, 
Roberts, the portly figure of the butler, Walsh, Hennis, the 
valet, with Molly Brien, the fat cook. and several other of 
the household, were joking and laughing, and wishing 
“long life and success to the bridegroom and the bride.” 

“ An’, Ferry. jewel, won't vouthrate us dacent when we go 
to see the Missis;” or, “Terry, aragal, ‘tis I have the regard 
for you, an’ don’t take too much dhrink at the dinner;” and 
“Terry, we ll be lonesome without you, ma bouchal,"* were 
some of the exclamations which Silverton overheard. 

Terry’sreply was,“ Thrate yedacent when yecome to see 
us! If it was a pussheenf belonging to the family, let alone 
my own fellow-sarvants, he should have the best of usage. 
Mind, now, if I miss seeing one of you at the dinner, there's 
asplit between us from this to the dav of my death.” 

Amid cries of “ Never fear, Terry! my Lord gave us 
the long coach, so we'll do you credit,” Terry gave the 
reins to the poney and cantered off. 

From an early hour the din of wedding preparations 
made a stir in the village of Ballypooreen. The Hotel, by 
far the largest house in the place, was two stories high, 
with slated roof, while the other habitations were thatched 
cabins. It was more picturesque than wayside inns are in 
general, and, in the old posting times, when the Royal 
Mail between Cork and Dublin changed horses thereat, 
was a place of much importance. It was a cheery sight to 
behold the bustling landlady, while she superintended the 
arrangements for receiving her bridal guests. The par- 
lour, and taproom adjoining, were let into one large recep- 


* My boy. t Little cat. 
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tion room, and a long table, placed from end to end, 
covered with table-cloths white as new milk, bore a ‘profu- 
sion of such eatables and drinkables her experience informed 
her suited the tastes‘of her expected guests. Beef in 
sirloins were flanked by Limerick hams, while rows of 
chickens shewed the poultry of the neighbourhood were 
much to be commended. Nor were viands suited to more 
epicurean palates than those of the residents of Bally- 
pooreen wanting. The day previous, a large hamper con- 
taining a prime haunch of venison, five brace of partridge, 
as many of snipe, and a dozen flasks of liquor in long 
bottles secured by silver covered corks, arrived, a present 
for the bride. ‘There was no clue to the donor, nor could 
any one say they had seen the bearer of the carefully 
packed hamper; but the acuteness of Mrs. Barrett readily 
suggested from whom such bounties came. 

«Tis the Markis, no doubt,” said she. “ I wouldn’t doubt 

him. He always does the dacent thing in the way to plase 
those he wishes to make happy.” 
_ While she was busy arranging her; tables, the priest's 
housekeeper came to assist her. The astonishment of this 
latter personage at the magnitude and quality of the 
viands was unbounded. 

«Tis an admiration, Ma’am, to look at the joints, and his 
Reverence may be well proud of such a parishioner. That 
haunch of venison is a pictur. I never saw anything to 
aiqual the whiteness of them fowls. What can I help you 
in now, Mrs. Barrett ?” 

‘My dear Mrs. Dempsey, ’tis myself that is obligated to 
you for coming to help me. I can manage the drink I 
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sells very well; but I got a present from some unbeknown 
friend of a lot of long bottles, the like of which I never 
saw before,’and what is in them sorrow a know I knows.” 

“ Let me see them, Mrs. Barrett.” , 

The widow produced the flasks. “I was about decant- 
ing them when you came in,” she said. 

“ It was well that I came Ma’am, for that is a wine they 
prefer to drink from the bottles. It is not to be decanted.” 

“« What do they call it, Mrs. Dempsey ?” 

« Champagne. Tis a Portagee wine, I think, or some 
other furrin part.” 

+ How lucky you came in time.” 

The two dames then proceeded to place such liquors on 
the table as were most appropriate. At the upper end, 
where the clergymen who were expected to honour the 
revels, and the more distinguished guests were provided 
with seats, a profusion of wine gleamed through the 
decanters; below this portion, mugs, capable of containing 
large measures of ale, beer, and cold punch, were placed. 
This done, Mrs. Dempsey drank the bride’s health in a 
glass of wine, and wished her every happiness. She then 
left, to allow the bride to get ready for the altar. 

When the hour fixed for the ceremony, eleven o'clock, 
approached, the clerk of the chapel commenced to arrange 
the altar with such decorations as his limited store 
allowed. A handsome carpet covered the steps; a richly- 
laced surplice and costly stole were laid out for the parish 
priest; such flowers as the neighbouring gardens produced 
were tastefully placed on the altar; and everything be- 
spoke a festal event, when the time of the ceremony drew 
nigh 
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Soon a cheer from the assembled crowd of men and 
women, or, in the vernacular, “ boys and girls,” who were 
watching the arrival of the wedding train, broke the still- 
ness of the chapel yard. : 

“°Tis Terry himself, by the gaff,” cried Pat Sheehan— § - 
“ the poor but contented Pat Sheehan,” as he signed him- 
self, when addressing his poetical effusions to the neigh- 
bouring gentry. Pat was a shoemaker by trade, but 3 
fisherman by choice. He preferred following the gentle 
craft of the angle to his lapstone and wax ends, and knew 
every pool and haunt of the finny tribe, in all the river 
from Cairn Thierna to Sliabnamon,—where to rise the 
big trouts, and how to play and land them. He scorned 
the dull cobbling of boots and shoes, and the: advice of 
the classic author— 


Ne sutor ultro crepidam— 


was quite thrown away upon Paddy. He never could 
stick to his last, and was sure to be found where divarshin. 
whether a wake, a wedding, a christening, or a fight, was 
the order of the day. At school, where he preferred 
reading “Reynard the Fox,” the “ History of Freney 
the Robber,” the “Irish Rogues,” or the “ Seven Wise 
Masters of Greece,” to his spelling book or Voster’s Arith- 
metic, he was a class-fellow with Terry Regan, and, on 
the strength of old friendship, stood forward to welcome 
him to the old ground. l 

Terry came forward, accompanied by several of his 
old friends. There was Roberts, the gamekeeper, Walsh, 
the butler, in full dress, the slim figure of young Hennis 
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adorned in true valet style—he glittered over with rings, 
studs, and chains. Tim Healy, long known as the facetious 
driver of one of Bianconi’s cars, was also one of Terry’s 
friends, and no one was more popular than Tim, except 
his excellent employer. It was a real pleasure to sit beside 
Tim on the driving seat, and watch the smiles rippling 
over his weather-beaten countenance. He was very com- 
municative, and had kind words and civil speech for 
everybody. He loved his horses, talked to them kindly, 
and if they got restive or sulky, he did not whip them, 
but reasoned with them thus: “ Now, Lanty, my man, 
why do you get on your hind legs, when you ought to be 
doin’ your work? You're a bad horse, and an unwhole- 
some horse, and your brothers are ashamed of you, Lanty. 
So come, now, don’t be conthrairy.” He soothed the 
angry spirit of Lanty, and the team proceeded without a 
blow. Tim knew every inch of the ground from Clonmel 
to Cork; he could tell who lived in all the gentlemen’s 
houses, what fortune the owners could give their daugh- 
ters, and what kind of young men were the sons. 
The bridegroom and his party hardly reached the en- 
trance to the chapel, when a shout rent the sky, as a 
dashing phaeton, drawn by four thoroughbred horses, 
glittering with silver-mounted harness, bearing rich bla- 
zonings on panels and winkers, swept rapidly through the 
crowd. | 
“More power to you;” “Glory to your Lordship;” 
“Hoorah for the Markis,” announced the arrival of the 
sporting young nobleman, aud the cheers were oft re- 
newed as he drove his splendid team to the St. Patrick 
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Inn, and inquired “if Mrs. Barrett was ready, as he came 
to drive her to chapel ?” 

“Qh, my Lord! this is too grate honor entirely,” said 
the blushing widow, from a bevy of bridesmaids, really 
overwhelmed by the amount of his Lordship’s kindness. 

“Not at all, Mrs. Barrett; the pleasure of seeing you 
and my tenants happy is my greatest delight. I suspect 
time’s up,” he said, looking at his watch; ‘do you and 
as many of these pretty girls as can find room jump in, 
and we'll be down before the priest has time to put on 
his surplice.” 

With heartfelt gratitude, Mrs. Barrett, attired in a 
splendid white silk, a real Cashmere shawl, a perfect love 
of a white satin bonnet, and gloves of the same snowy 
hue, mounted beside his Lordship. There was also room 
for two nieces of the late Mr. Barrett. Their mother 
dying in their infancy, left them to the care of the kind- 
hearted widow, whom they loved with most devoted 
affection. The postillions slackened the reins, and the 
fiery steeds made the stones flash, while they went like 
racers through Ballypooreen. 

Father Notter, the venerable Parish Priest, performed 
the nuptial ceremony, and Silverton, who was not sure 
of the hour, arrived just in time to congratulate the 
newly married pair. He rode his grey mare, and when 
Lord Knockmildown insisted on driving the bride and 
bridegroom to their house, Silverton waited for and 
walked with the priest. 

The Rev. William Notter was well suited for the charge 
of so primitive a congregation. In manner plain and 
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unaffected, he was at once the spiritual counsellor and , 
earthly friend of aH his flock—the consoler of their griefs, 
the sharer of their joys, the arbiter of their quarrels, 
their pastor, and their friend. . Rodolphus was struck 
with the mingled feelings of respect and love with which 
any of his parishioners they met saluted him; while his 
“God bless you, my child,” shewed the paternal regard 
he entertained for all. 

Silverton found his gallant grey undergoing a close 
examination from a stout gentleman in a professional 
suit of black, as she stood at the door of the hostel. The 
priest appeared delighted to see this jovial-visaged stranger. 

“Just in time, Doctor! You're heartily welcome to 
Ballypooreen.” | 

“Thank you, Father Notter,” replied the stranger. 
“It was worth while driving over if only to see this mare. 
She has the best shapes I saw for manyaday. The Mar- 
quis’s, I suppose? I heard he was here.” 

“No, Sir,” observed Silverton, “ she is mine.” 

The gentleman accosted as “the Doctor” looked towards 
the priest, who took the hint, and said: 

“Captain Silverton, allow me to introduce our worthy 
Doctor. Doctor John M‘Neill—the Hon. Captain Sil- 
verton.” 

Greetings being interchanged, the Doctor said: “ You 
may be proud of that bit of flesh, Captain. I never laid 
my eyes on a likelier animal. Have you tried her in the 
field ?” 

“ Very little,” answered the owner. “I am only just 
returned from foreign service. I had her out with the 
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hounds once, and she promises well. That is all I can say 
of her.” - 

‘‘ Depend on it she has the go in her,” said the Doctor. 

When the Parish Priest came, the guests gathered to- 
_ gether from stable and yard, and in due time every seat at. 
the long table was filled. His Reverence presided; next 
him was Terry, and by the side of her husband sat the 
bride. Lord Knockmildown, Silverton, Doctor M‘Neill, 
and the more notable guests occupied the upper end of the 
table, while the farmers, their wives, and daughters, took 
seats as they could. Grace being said, the work of demoli- 
tion proceeded, and the viands were such as to tempt the 
appetites of the guests. Lord Knockmildown was in his 
element. 

‘Now, Father Notter, you have not been able to eat a 
morsel ; just take a brace of these birds,” he placed a dish 
of snipe before the Priest, ‘and let me carve the sirldin.” 

He sent the champagne round the table briskly—and 
roared laughing at the guesses made by the farmers’ wives 
as to the name of the liquor. 

“°Tisn’t cider,” said one, doubtingly. 

“No!” said another, “ nor metheglin aither.” 

“« Bedad, ’tis very nice,” said a third, emptying her glass. 
“ I say, neighbour,” she called to the servant, “I'll throuble 
you for more of that pop!” 

His Lordship proposed the health of the bride and bride- 
groom, and Terry being “no hand ata speech,” got his 
Reverence to respond for Mrs. Regan and himself. 

The revelry was kept within due bounds, and when the 
Honourable Captain Silverton rose, and, in a few but em- 
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phatic words, proposed the health of the respected Pastor, 
the cheering was resumed again and again. 

Doctor M'Neill, then, in his own happy style, asked for 
a full bumper. ‘‘ He had a name to toast, which he felt con- 
vinced would be hailed with the applause his countrymen 
ever gave to genuine worth. They were not accustomed 
to bend the knee or bow the neck before men who bore 
lordly titles, with no better claim to their respect than 
merely because their fathers had borne titles before them 
(hear and cheers); but when they found goodness of heart 
combined with nobility of birth, they were ever ready to 
acknowledge it, and he believed few men united every 
good quality of head and heart more than one, he was 
proud to sit beside, the Marquis of Knockmildown (loud 
and repeated cheers). He need say no more. He gave his 
health with all the honours, 


“ For he is a right good fellow, which nobody can deny.” 


It was well the glasses did not fall into fragments from 
the deafening applause, and when the noble Lord “ thanked 
his worthy friend and brother-sportsman for the flattering 
manner in which his name had been mentioned, and the 
generous kindness with which it had been received by the 
respected Pastor, and his many other esteemed friends,” 
the clatter of spoons and knives, the jingling of glasses, 
and the shouts of applause would have frightened a ner- 
vous man into fits. Dancing, kept up with spirit, ensued, 
and the shades of evening fell, and the morning sun rose, 
before the revellers thought of quitting the banquet, which 
concluded the “ wedding of Ballypooreen.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. A SPORTING DOCTOR. 


A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich on forty pounds a-year. 
_ GOLDSMITH, 


Suare and frequent gusts from the Galtees, driving be- 
fore them clouds, heavy with sleet, and feathery snow, 
denoted the advent of winter. Throughout the valleys of 
the Funcheon corn was reaped, and the resounding flail 
replaced the bright sickle in the hands of husbandmen. 
Roberts, the gamekeeper’s, remark about the grouse in the 
hills proved true, and many a pleasant day’s sport Silverton 
and his friends, Lord Knockmildown and Hollis, enjoyed 
grouse shooting. The dogs were in prime condition, which 
was owing to the great care and skill of their keeper, and 
Lord Knockmildown said “ they reflected great credit upon 
Roberts.” 

Our party were thorough sportsmen, who stuck to their 
coveys while there was a covey to stick to, and took the 
scattered birds wherever they were met, in turnips or 
potato furrows, plantations or ditches. All, including 
Lord Allandale, who was fond of partridge shooting, were 
crack shots, and to such the partridge is an easy prey. To 
tyros, the whirr of the birds, as they are flushed, is start- 
ling. | 

Lord Allandale having caught a severe cold from ex- 
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posure to the keen winds of the Galtees, had to summon 
the family physician, and our acquaintance of the wed- 
ding, a rare specimen of a sporting doctor, was added 
to the party at dinner. 

Doctor M’Neill was a man of some half century stand- 
ing, and time seemed to have dealt rather roughly with 
him. His face was puckered into lines and furrows, deep 
wrinkles marked his brow. There was little to boast of 
in the shape of nose, and his nether lip protruded consi- 
derably. He had quick grey eyes, and, when his counte- 
nance was lighted by a smile, the expression was kind and 
conciliatory. As a member of the Faculty he stood A. 1. 
in the south of Ireland; he was specially famed throughout 
Munster for his skill in fever cases, and for a thorough 
sportsman was equally renowned. He usually kept race- 
horses at the Curragh, and extending his ambition beyond 
Irish ground, successfully won the Cæsarewich at Doncas- 
ter. He was seldom absent from the provincial meetings 
throughout Munster. 

The Doctor possessed a handy frame, which enabled 
him to attend hunting, coursing, and prescribing with 
equal alacrity. As a social companion he was also in great ° 
request, and, though not endowed with much of the 
world’s wealth, had a generous heart and open hand. 
True to the instincts of his nature, and the traditions of 
his noble profession, he never considered the honorarium 
when his skill was sought. He devoted the same unre- 
mitting care to the lowly hind upon his pallet of straw, he 
would bestow upon the proudest peer, whose “ gentle 
blood ” throbbed with fever heat beneath damask curtains; 
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and without any other recompense than the satisfaction of 
relieving suffering humanity, he went wheneyer and wher- 
ever he was needed. Sucha man isa blessing to the district 
in which he resides, and happily he may be regarded as the 
type of the great body of medical men in Ireland. It is 
only lately, indeed, their many claims upon public sympa- 
thy and respect are being fairly recognised. The posi- 
tion of Army and Navy surgeons, also, is far better at 
present than it was a few short years ago, and though 
Poor Law Boards of Guardians in Ireland, and Boards of 
Superintendence of Prisons, and such influential indivi- 
duals of the cheese-paring class, may think they effect a 
vast saving to the public in general, and themselves in 
particular, by keeping educated, professional gentlemen 
on butlers’ wages, the profession and the public are adjust- 
ing this matter between them, and bringing the close-fisted 
officials to a sense of what is due to perhaps the most 
valuable class of men in the community. 

Doctor M‘Neill and Mr. Hollis never met at the festive 
board without some sporting event arising from the inter- 
view. After dinner at the Castle, the two professional 
gentlemen exerted themselves to entertain their invalid 
host, and when Hollis, who possessed a capital voice, sang 
Lover’s popular song,. “ Molly Carew,” Lord Allandale 
said, ‘That is an excellent song, and I am much obliged to 
you, Mr. Hollis. As I am on the sick list it is time for me 
to retire, but do not mind me. Rodolphus,” he continued, 
addressing his son, “ I leave these gentlemen to your care; 
you can have coffee if you like, and I wish you all good 
night.” 
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His Lordship retired, and the party, who seemed little | 
inclined for coffee, replenished their glasses with some of 
his Lordship’s famous Cork whiskey, brewed into punch, 
and called for cigars. 

“I say, Doctor, how stand your engagements now?” 
inquired Lord Knockmildown of the gporting physician. 

In reply the Doctor informed him, not of his profes- 
sional list, but his nominations for the Curragh, Tramore, 
Jenkinstown, Cashel, and Caher. 

“I have nothing in my book for Caher as yet,” said 
Lord Knockmildown. “Have you anything in your 
stables ready for a steeplechase, Doctor ?” 

“Not at present, my Lord. Perhaps Hollis could find 
you a match.” l 

Hollis had not a horse of his own, but eed to ascer- 
tain his Lordship’s plans. 

“I don’t care much what horse I ride, as I only do it for 
the fun of the thing,” observed the Marquis, with a loud 
laugh, as if enjoying the fun of riding a rattling race. | 

Hollis in a low voice said to Silverton, “ Suppose I make 
a match with your mare?” 

“Do you think she could be prepared in time?” in 
quired the heir of ‘Allandale 

“Perfectly. She is now in capital hunting condition, 
and I'll be bound Terry will have her in perfect order for 
a race in less than a month.” 

On this assurance Silverton consented to place his mare 
at Hollis’s disposal. 

“Now, my Lord,” said the sporting attorney, “I am 
ready to nominate !” 
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“u What have you got?” asked the peer. 

“A four-year-old mare, just trained.” 

“ Up to what weight?” 

Hollis looked at Silverton. “ Thirteen stone,” said the 
latter. 

“Very good,” replied Lord Knockmildown. “TI will 
give the mare a stone, and ride Conrad against her at the 
next Caher meeting, three miles over a sporting country. 
Your mare, I presume, Rodolphus ?” 

Silverton nodded assent. | 

« Agreed,” replied Hollis. ‘ What on the event?” 

“Oh, as to that, name your stake,” said his Lordship 
carelessly. ‘ Anything from a fifty to a thousand.” 

« Then a hundred aside,” said Hollis. 

“ Ditto for me, if your Lordship has no objection,” 
added Doctor M‘Neill. 

“ Be it so,” exclaimed his Lordship, booking the bets. 

« Will you take the mount, Captain?” inquired Mr. 
Hollis of Rodolphus. 

“Tam quite unused to riding races,” replied the Engi- 
neer, “but going against Knockmildown, and therefore 
all on the square, I don’t mind, as I ride the weight. You 
may count on me. I won't promise you the money, 
though.” 

“You can only do your best,” said Lord Knockmildown, 
laughing good humouredly. __ 

Early hours being kept at the Castle, the party soon 
separated for the night. 
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CHAPTER XY. 


CAHIR RACES. THE STEEPLE-CHASE. 


There have been tears, and breaking hearts for thee, 
And mine were nothing, had I such to give; 

But when I stood beneath the fresh green tree, 
Which living waves where thou did’st cease to live, 
And saw around me the wide fields revive 

With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring 
Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 
With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 


g 
I turned from all she brought, to those she could not bring. 
Lorp Byron. 


EARLY next morning Hollis despatched his “ tiger” for 
Terry Regan, and on the arrival of that experienced 
trainer, they visited the stable, and minutely examined 
the grey mare. She appeared in a fit state to be putin — 
training for the race, and well worthy the confidence which 

the gentlemen of law, and physic, reposed in her. Unlike 
the generality of thoroughbreds, which present turf regula- 
tions actually force into trainers’ hands at an immature age, 
to enable them to compete for the valuable stakes awarded 
to yery young horses, the mare had been allowed full free- 
dom of growth until her tendons were strong, and muscles 
sufficiently matured to bear the rigours of the breaker. 
Accordingly she differed, in many points, from those weedy 
creatures that often become useless after their first race, and 
every day shewed more like the good old sort of weight- 
carrying hunters now so rare. True the increased pace of 

K 
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hounds in our time requires faster horses than were needed 
formerly, when-hounds were slow of speed ; but then there 
is reason in everything, and horses only fit to carry catch 
weights on a flat, are by no means suited to place thirteen 
or fourteen stone, well in front with hounds across country. 

The Sporting Attorney and Terry having arranged a 
programme of training for the match at the Cahir meeting, 
our respected man of law appeared suddenly to recollect he 


had other duties to perform beside training horses for _ . 


steeple-chases. He ordered his tandem, and telling Lord 
Allandale he would report progress when he reached Dub- 
lin, bade his host farewell. 

He had not left above a week, when a bundle of law 
papers, in which some ominous-looking slips of parchment 
were tied, arrived at the Castle. Lord Allandale untied the 
red tape with considerable agitation, and it was not until he 
read the letter of his law agent his countenance became 
composed. Its contents evidently afforded him great relief, 
and he greeted Rodolphus at the luncheon table with a 
cheerier face than-he had worn for a long time. 

“ Mr. Ruby Radley has done the needful, I see by your 
looks,” exclaimed the Honourable Rodolphus when he 
entered the room. 

“ Yes, I rejoice to say, and if you play your cards well 
with the St. Maurice girls——” 

“ You need not go over that ground again, my dear 
father,” interrupted Rodolphus hastily. “If I am to sign 
anything I am ready to do so, but, spare me another matri- 
monial lecture.” 

‘‘ Here are bonds and bills in which you are to join, I 
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find,” replied his Lordship, handing the documents to his 
son, and Rodolphus signed the papers, and then ‘went to 
inspect the progress of Terry Regan in preparing his mare 
for the race. 

“ Eh, thin, Captin,” said Terry, “ isn’t she a pictur? Look 
at her ; sound wind an’ limb, able to carry thirteen stone 
wid any hounds in the kingdom.” 

“« Do you think she has speed enough for Conrad ?” 

“ Speed? ayeh, plenty, an’ to spare. Isn’t there a stone 
differ in the weights, an’ b’lieve me, in three mile acrass 
country fourteen pound weight is no thrifle. Then the 
Markis rides long, an’ one pound below the girths is worse 
than three above.” ` 

“« But he is a first rate horseman.” 

“ I knows that, and maybe so much the worse for the 
baste he rides. I’ve seen him out huntin’, an’ instead of 
taking the fences as they came, go out of his way to jump 
the contrairiest leps in the line, and maybe he'd be playing 
the same thricks in the race, igspecially if he thinks he has 
it all his own way.” 

“ How would you advise me to ride?” asked Silverton. 
“« Shall I make running from the post?” 

“« Do not, Sir. Let him jump off wid the lade, an’ keep 
the mare fresh. If there are raspers in the coorse be sure 
the Markis will put Conrad at them, and maybe he’d get 
staked, or blowed any how. Do you ride a waitin’ race, 
choose your ground, and when it comes to the push you 
have the mare to call upon.” 

Silverton treasured these hints in his mind against the 
morning of the race. November brought Lady Allandale 
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~ and her daughters home. They were quite delighted to find 
the Cahir races coming off the week of their arrival, and 
entered into all the projects of gaiety which the races held 
out with spirit and good will. Lady Blanche St. Maurice 
was invited to stay at the Castle for the meeting, and the 
alacrity with which that fair scion of the aristocracy obeyed 
the summons could not but flatter the Honourable Rodol- 
phus Silverton. | 

Cahir, near which the races were to take place, is an 
historic town, situated on the River Suir, some dozen miles 
from Clonmel, in the sweet county of Tipperary. Its for- 
midable castle, in good preservation, is built on an island 
in the river, and, from this castle, or its predecessor, the 
place was called Cahir, Anglice, “ the fort.” This forta- 
lice consists of a square donjon, or main keep, with an 
outer and inner ballium, between which is a courtyard; 
seven towers flank the outworks, and present a picturesque 
appearance. Here, in the days of Queen Elizabeth, the 
army of Essex was delayed for a considerable time by its 
stubborn resistance. Again in 1647 it was taken by assault 
of the forces under Lord Inchiquin. Later still, in 1649, 
Oliver Cromwell appeared in arms beneath the walls, and 
his despatch to the Council of England informed the Hon. 
John Bradshaw of its speedy surrender. 

The course, a short distance from the town, was densely 
thronged. The equipage of Lord Allandale got an 
excellent place, and Rodolphus remained with the ladies 
during the flat races, which were first on the cards. He 
pointed out the favourite horses to his sisters and Lady 
Blanche, who occupied the roof of the carriage, and had 
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an admirable view of the various horses, as they cantered 
between the ropes, previous to starting for the heats. It 
was a very gay sight to witness the jackets and caps of 
the riders, some red, others pink, scarlet, blue, black, or 
green. The horses, too, were worth noticing. On they 
came, prancing and pawing, with snorting nostrils, and 
foaming jaws, their coats shining like satin. When the 
flat racing was over— 

“ Now, Captain, you show off,” cried Lady Blanche. 

“ Pray I may win?” said Silverton. 

« Fervently,” responded Lady Blanche, pressing his 
hand. 

« Take care of yourself,” added Lady Allandale, as he 
wished her and his sisters “ good-bye.” 

When Silverton left the carriage he mounted a horse of 
his father’s, and rode to the grand stand. Here he met the - 
stewards and the elite of the sporting gentry of the county. 
The Quinns of Loughshooter, Mr. Montgomery of Kilkee 
Castle, the Manserghs of Barnane, the Cardens, and others, 
Doctor M‘Neill, Hollis, Lord Knockmildown, and the 
sporting circle in which he loved to shine. Silverton’s 
presence was hailed with a cordial greeting, and none 
were louder in their welcomes than the Marquis and his 
friends. | 

« I have no business going near your mother’s coach 
until after our race,” said the Marquis with a hearty laugh. 

“ Why so?” inquired Rodolphus. 

« Oh! Lady Blanche St. Maurice would cast some spell 
over me that would mesmerise me, and prevent my winning 
to a certainty.” 
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« You need not be alarmed; I am quite safe in that 
quarter,” responded Rodolphus. 

“ Now then, mount, gentlemen, if you please,” cried the 
starter. 

“All right, old fellow,” cried the Marquis. Assisted by the 
zealous Jerry Ryan, he soon appeared in his racing colours, 
the beau ideal of a fearless gentleman Jock. He weighed 
over fourteen stone, and carefully inspected the saddling 
of Conrad. Silverton quickly doffed his outside coat, and 
in a blue racing jacket, and cap, looked very well. He 
carried the scale at thirteen stone, and the grey mare, 
carefully saddled by Terry, was pronounced a formidable 
antagonist. She was, in fact, a splendid looking animal, 
and beside Conrad looked tall. He was a low-sized horse, 
but very muscular, and wonderfully active. 

“ Mount, gentlemen,” was the word, and both soon sat 
in their saddles. They paced their horses in front of the 
stand, and Silverton observed Lady Blanche’s fair face 
beaming with anxiety from the top of his mother’s coach. 
: When they came back to the starting post, they were 
asked “ were they ready.” Both having replied in the 
affirmative, the starter rang a bell, and away they went. 
The course lay down hill, and, as the Marquis went well 
to front, the cheers of the multitude, by whom he was 
greatly beloved, rang clear for miles. The fence leading 
out of this field was a strong bank, and both horses took it 
on and off ; then some grass lands, over which they gal- 
loped, the Marquis still leading, with the mare close on 
his quarters, both going at a slapping pace. Conrad 
seemed inclined to swerve, as they approached the first 
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small road or bohereen, and this excited his rider, who 
gave him the spur, and racing him at the fence, lifted him, so 
that he cleared both fences, and the intervening road. It 
was a magnificent leap, and drew down great cheering 
from the spectators; hats were flung up in the air; there 
was a roar of delight from a thousand Tipperary boys, and 
cries of “the Markis for ever.” Silverton went boldly 
at the road-fence, but the mare took it more quietly, 
dropping into the road, and leaping the opposite bank. 
This delay placed Conrad considerably ahead, and, true to 
Terry’s prediction, the Marquis selected the stiffest places 
between the posts to ride him at, instead of the easiest. 
Silverton kept the mare well in hand, and allowed his 
competitor to keep his lead. At the turning post a large 
group of sporting men, who had bets on the race, were 
clustered, and among them was Mr. Hollis, who looked 
rather crest-fallen. The Marquis had fully gained a field 
on his way home, before Silverton with the mare turned 
the flag, and, as Conrad was increasing his pace, Hollis said 
“he feared the mare never would catch him.” 

“I have the mare quite fresh,” was Silverton’s reply, 
and having turned towards the winning post, gave the 
mare her head, and found himself gaining on the Marquis 
at every stride. Aware, from the roar of voices and loud 
cheering behind, that the race was by no means so hollow 
as he hitherto believed, Lord Knockmildown strove 
hard to keep his place in front. Owing to the admirable 
leaping qualities of the horse he rode, he never was over- 
taken, until he reached the bohereen over which Conrad 
made the big leap already mentioned; here he again felt 
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thè spur, and tried to make the same leap, but the pace 
told against him. He ċame down in the natrow lane, with ` 
his chest against the off bank; the Marquis was pitched 
right on his head, and lay prostrate. Silverton, as before, 
went on and off amidst great cheering, and galloped at full 
speed to the field in which the winning post stood, expecting 
every instant the Marquis would be alongside of him. 
But no Marquis appeared. He rode through the excited, 
and rather disappointed crowd alone, and from the post 
went to the weighing-stand the winner, while loud cries, 
like wailings, arose from the quarter in which Conrad had 
fallen. There were thousands of white faces straining 
their eyes to catch the well-known form of their beloved 
Marquis, all looking, with painful eagerness, in the direc- 
tion of the road. 

“I fear Lord Knockmildown’s fall was a bad one,” Sil 
verton said in reply to Lady Blanche’s inquiry, “ why the 
Marquis had not come home?” So saying he turned his 
horse’s head in the direction of the late struggle, when the 
thrilling cry, “ He’s killed !” = he’s killed!” paralysed every 
ear. - 

“ Who? which? the horse or the Marquis?” he asked 
hurriedly, as some one rode furiously up. 

“ The Marquis is killed,” was the reply. 

Silverton rode madly on. Whata sad sight was presented 
to his gaze! There, on the side of the fence, with no trace 
of injury disfiguring his handsome features, lay the lifeless 
form of the Marquis of Knockmildown. Snatched suddenly 
from life, takenaway while pursuing a favourite sport, anim- 
paired by disease, unwarned and suddenly. The calamity 
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fell upon the assembled thousands with awful significance. 
“In the midst of life we are in death; we know not the 
day nor the hour.” He was greatly beloved and greatly 
mourned. From the Palace halls, in whichf throned in 
the love and affections of her subjects, our most gracious 
Sovereign now sits, herself a mourner, to the lowly cabin on 
the road-side, expressions of sorrow for the untimely death 
of the noble-hearted Marquis reached his desolate family. 
In due time, amidst the tears and regrets of the thousands 
who best knew and loved him, his remains were consigned - 
to their last resting-place on earth. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ROME. 


The Niobe of nations ! there she stands, 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe ; 
An empty urn within her withered hands, 
Whose.holy dust wasscattered long ago ; 
The Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes now ; 
The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Oftheir heroic dwellers : dost thou flow, 
Old Tiber, through a marble wilderness ? 
Rise with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress. 


SYBILLA gladly accepted the invitation of Sir Bryan and 
Lady Dunboyne to accompany them to Italy. It was not 
merely because of the renown of that classic land in litera- 
ture and the arts, because it was the land of Petrarch 
and Tasso, of Dante and Ariosto, of Titian, Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, and others, whose names are inscribed 
on the roll of fame; but its chief city was the seat of the 
successor of St. Peter, and she eagerly longed to visit the 
Christian temples of Eternal Rome. 

Gifted with a knowledge of most modern languages, the 
invitation, so kindly given, had great charms for Sybilla 
She wrote to Lady Dunboyne, thanking her most grate- 
fully for her generous offer, and informing her that arrange- 
ments had been made with Mr. Slowcoach, which enabled 
him to wind up the affairs of her father during her 
absence, and, therefore, she would be prepared to go on 
board the Enchantress on receiving directions when, and 
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where. “ Do not be under any anxiety about my dreading 
the dangers of the seas, dearest Theresa,” she continued. 
“ I have loved old ocean from my youth, and should we 
encounter a stiff gale, your husband will find I am not one 
of those frightened girls always in the way. If I cannot 
be of use myself, I can avoid tormenting those who are.” 

“Just the girl for my boat,” cried Sir Bryan, when his 
wife had concluded reading Sybilla’s reply. “ Iapprove 
of such sentiments. Depend upon it, she will be a most 
agreeable companion for you, Theresa.” _ 

A month’s time was allowed for preparations, and then 
Sybilla, escorted by her kind uncle, Count de Franchi, 
went to Cowes on a fair July morning in 1853. She was 
warmly welcomed on board, and soon felt quite at home 
with her new friends. Sir Bryan was a very handsome 
man, on rather a large scale, but his easy, gentlemanly 
manner, and unaffected disposition, made Sybilla inscribe 
his name at once upon her memory fora friend. Lady 
Dunboyne was the beloved companion of her school days, 
and nothing altered her. There wasalso a lively young 
Irish barrister, named Hugh Kennedy, full of fun and 
frolic, and a Mr. Maynard, a most learned pundit, keeping 
a journal, and, it was whispered, intended writing a book 
of travel. I fear if I gave a minute detail of the voyage 
I might be intruding upon his domain, but whether his 
work is entitled “ Voyage of the Enchantress,” “ Pencil- 
ings from the Sea,” “ Rambles through many Lands,” “ In- 
cidents of Travel,” or “ Wanderings and Squanderings,” 
I know not. My province is to follow the fortunes of my 
heroine; therefore I shall only say, they arrived safely at 
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Genoa, where they disembarked, and made many interest- 
ing tours as they proceeded to Rome. 

Every mile that brought Sybilla nearer to the Eternal 
City awoke memories of her school days in connexion with 
_ the city of the Cæsars, and they came to her heart wel- 
come as the face of old friends. Sybilla loved to dwell 
upon her happy hours spent with the good Ursuline nuns, 
in Boulogne, when, with her beloved school companions, 
she roamed through field and garden of the convent, and 
passed her days without a care. While reading the great 
events of ancient history, most of which originated from or 
centered in Rome, she thought how delighted she would be 
to stand within the ruins of the Colosseum, the Arch of 
Titus, or the baths of Caracalla. Herreligious teaching, also, 
induced her to regard Rome with peculiar reverence. It 
was the capital of the Catholic world, in its catacombs 
rested the bones of the early martyrs, in its amphitheatres 
the saints gained their immortal crowns. Theserecollections 
came thronging on her memory, when, from the high ele- 
vation of the Pons Milvius, the vetturino reined in the 
carriage horses,and allowed the eager travellers to sate 
their longing eyes on the glorious landscape. It was even- 
ing, the yellow Tiber rolled along, golden in the rays of 
the expiring sun; dark cypress trees lent a solemn shade 
to the approach to the city. High over Nero’s Circus rose 
the dome of St. Peter, and, before they recovered from 
their enthusiasm, they were lodged in their hotel. 

Mr. Maynard was an admirable cicerone, and Sybilla 
gladly availed herself of his kindness in shewing her the 
famous relics of ancient Rome. She possessed great faci- 
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lities for languages; and the affinity between Italian and 
the parent tongue induced her to study Latin, in which 
she soon became proficient. Accompanied by the erudite 
antiquary, she climbed the Janiculum, and he pointed out 
the chief objects of interest. Here they gazed on temple 
and fane. | l 


Cypress and ivy, weed and wall-flower grown 
Matted and massed together; hillocks heap’d 
On what were chambers, arch-crush’d, column-strown 
In fragments, choked-up vaults, and frescos steeped 
In subterranean damps, where the owl peep’d, 
Deeming it midnight :—Temples, baths, or halls ? 
Pronounce who can : for all that learning reap’d 
From her research hath been, that these are walls— 
Behold the Imperial Mount! ’tis thus the mighty falls. 


The winter passed away pleasantly, in the enjoyment 
of agreeable society. Sir Bryan and his party oceupied 
spacious apartments in the grand old Palazzo Savonarola, 
and saw a great deal of company. They mingleda good 
deal in Roman society, and soon Sybilla had a great many 
suitors; but her heart was pre-engaged. 

While objects of classic interest were carefully examined 
and appreciated by Sybilla, the sacred solemnities of Holy 
Week entranced her soul. Who that has a heart capable 
of being moved by sights and sounds, which give usa 
foretaste of the joys of Heaven, can fail to be fasci- 
nated by the music of the Papal choir, the plaintive 
Miserere, heard in the Sistine Chapel, and the sadly sweet 
yet glorious burst of clarions from the balcony of the dome 
during the Papal High Mass, on Easter Sunday? Then 
followed the Papal benediction from the loggia of St. 
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Peters. The day was most favourable. A warm sun 
shone down from the blue Italian sky, and the balmy 
breath of Spring was invigorating. The vast area between 
the two colonnades, capable of containing over two hun- 
dred thousand spectators, was thronged. Sunlight flashed 
on the rich uniforms and weapons of the Pope’s guards, 
stationed on the piazza, and Sybilla knelt beside her Irish 
friends while the Pontiff, Pius IX., in his clear-toned voice, 
chanted the benediction from a richly decorated balcony. 

In the evening Sir Bryan ordered his carriage, and the 
party drove out to witness the illumination of St. Peter's. 
Nothing in fireworks could be more beautiful. First they 
beheld pale, yet distinct, lines of light, marking every line 
of architecture, and when these seemed well ascertained, 
the west façade and giant porticos of the Vatican Basilica 
shewed one lurid blaze. Then there were vast crowds 
everywhere, in vehicles of all descriptions, and thousands 
of pedestrians thronged the streets. Sir Bryan directed 
his coachman to drive to the Pincian Hill, whence was ob- 
tained a finer view of 


Battlements that in their restless fronts 
Bore stars. 


Night seemed to have lost its characteristic darkness, 
and they retired quite satisfied with sight-seeing. 

Day after day Sybilla, and her friends, paced the gal- 
leries of the Vatican, and she made many profitable visits 
to the Etruscan Museum, which contains priceless vases 
and other relics of early art. She observed, with pleasure, 
the genuine taste which enables men of every grade, from 
the noble to the citizen, to wander at will among these art 


ee 
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treasures without committing any gaucherie, or abusing 
the confidence reposed in them. The exertions recently - 
made in the British Isles to foster this love of Art have 
been very successful, and throwing open zoological and 
botanic gardens to the people on the day of all others on 
which they can best feel the wondrous works of God, is 
doing much to wean them from debasing debaucheries and 
grovelling pleasures. The efforts to accomplish the same 
ends in Ireland will, no doubt, be highly beneficial to all 
classes of Irish citizens. 

Our heroine and her party had an audience with his 
Holiness, and were much impressed with his gentleness and 
amiability. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
AN ARDENT ADMIRER. 


Few—none find what they love, or could have loved, 
Though accident, blind contact, and the strong 
Necessity of loving, have removed 
Antipathies—but to recur, ere long, 
Envenom'‘d with irrevocable wrong ; 
And Circumstance, that unspiritual god 
And miscreator, makes and belps along 
Qur coming evils with a crutch-like rod, 
‘Whose touch turns Hope to dust, the dust we all have trod. 
CurLpe HAROLD. 


Sypriia’s “ recollections of Rome” were not altogether 
associated with practices of piety or works of art. True, 
no one more keenly felt the emotions produced by religious 
observances and the ceremonies in which she participated 
than she did, or when using that admirable description of 
the heroism of the early Christians, Fabiola, she visited 
the catacombs, or lingered among the ruins of that haughty 
race whose arms subdued the ancient world. Among the 
many Italians who visited at the Palazzo Savonarola, was 
an Italian prince, who, on the strength of some service 
rendered to a relation of Lady Dunboyne’s during the 
Sardinian war, obtained a footing in the circle of the 
Palazzo, which he took. every opportunity to strengthen. 
He had a certain amount of influence in Rome, which was 
of use in obtaining admittance to places not readily acces- 
sible, and, for this reason, Sir Bryan and his wife tole- 
rated rather than encouraged his visits. 
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Prince Regulus Rascalli, for so he was called, bore no 
resemblance to that noble Regulus who returned to cap- 
tivity and a cruel death in Carthage during the Punic 
war, rather than break his parole. In appearance there 
was little indication of high birth or noble ancestry. He 
was low of stature, with a large head, a small round nose, 
and wide mouth. Indeed, there were rumours his claims 
to the title of Prince were doubtful; that the titles of 
Duke di Scampini, who he said was his maternal grand- 
father, and the Count Poltroni, his cousin, were not to be 
found in any authentic book of heraldry. He appeared 
wealthy, however, and possessed a reputation as a poet; 
though here, again, rumour whispered his volumes of poems _ 
were pillaged wholesale from Dante, Tasso, and Boccacio. 
He was a Corsican by birth, and served in the army of 
Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, during his campaign 
against the Austrians; but having been entrusted by 
General Ramorino with the duty of guarding the road 
to La Cava, and thus protect the small town of Novara, 
which lies between the rivers Adoyna and Terdopio, by 
some negligence this important duty was neglected, and the 
road left exposed to the Austrians, which gave rise to sus- 
picion of treachery. This led’ to the recal of General 
Ramorino, and appointment of Fanti, and caused distrust 
to prevail, which it is thought contributed to the defeat of 
the Sardinians at Novara. The next theatre of Prince 
Rascalli’s display was in Rome during November, the same 
year, when the populace seemed desirous of re-enacting 
the atrocities of the Parisian mob during the reign of 
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terror. They murdered Count Rossi, who was the chosen 
minister of Pope Pius IX., and with shouts of triumph 
yelled like demons beneath the Count’s windows, when 
the blood-stained victim lay in the coldness of death. 

In a small house in the Longara, a street running parallel 
with the Tiber, and situated in the Trastevere quarter, 


- Rascalli lay lazily in bed. The warm sun of Italy shone 


through the shutterless window-panes, and with heated 
face and throbbing temples, he drew the curtain to screen 
him from the too fervid glare of the morning visitor. 

“ Mi viene a néia ogni cosa” (I am wearied with every- 
thing), he muttered. ‘There was a great chance for 
me when Mazzini, Armellini, and Soffi set up for pqpes in 
this old city of Rome. What a fellow Zambianchini was, 
to be sure! Short work he made with all enemies of the 
Triumvirs. He was the man for action! How he did 
astonish those visionaries, who think Republics are coloured 
in maps with rose water, and not in red blood! Fellows 
whose dreams were of restoring the primitive laws, which 
raised the name of Roman citizen, and made it synoni 
mous with freedom! The scales fell from their eyes when 
they mixed with us behind the curtain, and found the 
stage ornaments, and the attractive scenes and footlights, 
nothing but vile daubs and oil lamps. How quickly their 
dreams were broken! Patriots who strutted like ancient 
senators, and thought of the harangues of Cicero in the 
forum; who babbled silly gossip, or oppressed me by 
boasting nonsense! I was sick of it. There is no trusting 
one of these fellows; so I shall stick to my play, and make 
my fortune. I am now a creditable citizen of Rome, bent 
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on marrying that charming English girl with the warlike 
name—Longsword.” 

Having finished his soliloquy he rang for his valet, 
dressed, and sallied forth, bent on matrimony. 

The Prince prided himself upon his personal attractions. 
How strange men are so silly to set store on externals 
without the least pretension; and certainly the coun- 
tenance of the Prince was not attractive. He had always 
paid great court to Sybilla, and flattered himself he 
made a decided impression. He was very accomplished, 
an excellent tenor singer, which is rather rare in Italy, 
and, therefore, highly prized. Sybilla, too, sang sweetly; 
and their duetts were greatly applauded. He determined’ 
to offer her his hand, and made quite sure of her accepting 
him. 

He found Lady Dunboyne seated in the saloon of the 
Palazzo Savonarola, when he followed his card into the 
reception-room, and to his request— E permesso dosse- 
quiare la signorina” ( May: I pay my respects to Miss), 
her Ladyship took the hint, and allowed Sybilla to receive 
the Prince alone. 

When she appeared, he was quite excited. To her sur- 
prise he rushed forward, and seizing her hand, covered it 
with kisses. He called her “his angel,” “ his adored,” 
“his love.” He came to say so; nobody but her could 
make him happy; “ would she be the Princess ?” 

« Ella mi adula” (You flatter me), replied Sybilla, 
rather amused by this ardent proposal. ‘ You attribute to 
me qualities I do not possess. I cannot comply with your 
wishes. The honour you propose, alas! I cannot accept.” 
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“You surely do not refuse me!” he replied in amazement. 

“Tt is so, Prince,” replied Sybilla firmly. 

“« Ah tutto e finito per me!” (It is all over with me!), he 
said despondingly. 

“ Do not be so disheartened, Prince,” said Sybilla in a 
kindly tone; “ perhaps if I met you first the answer would 
be different.” 

“ First,” he repeated, while his eyes flashed fire, “ I have 
a rival, then, whom you prefer to me. Ah! he shall suffer. 
No man crosses me in vain; and cruel, cruel girl, how I 
have been disappointed! I will be revenged sooner or 
later !” | 

His fury knew no bounds. Sybilla was shocked. She 
never counted on such a paroxysm of rage, and got terri- 
fied until he began to recollect himself. “ Oh, pardon me, 
Signora,” he cried, “I know not what I am saying. | 
thought to have received.a different answer. Let me have 
the satisfaction of knowing I have a worthy rival—who is 
he?” 

“« An English officer of rank, son of Lord Allandale,” 
she replied ; “ and now, Prince, think no more of me.” 

“That is impossible,” he said; “while I live I shall never 
forget you.” 

He departed quite dejected, and Sybilla felt relieved 
when. alone. -Lady Dunboyne. soon entered the saloon. 

“« Tve had such a scene, dearest Theresa,” said Sybills; 
‘that horrid little monster, Prince Rascalli, has nearly 
frightened me out of my wits.” 

“I heard his.laud voice,” replied her Ladyship, “ but I 
really thought you were singing.” 


| 


| 
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“Tt was, ‘I mourn the hopes that leave me,’ to a new 
tune,” cried Sybilla. 

“Is that the way? Then you had a chance of being 
a Princess ?” 

“Yes; Princess Rascalli would not sound well.” 

“You refused him, then?” 

“Point blank. He was surprised and enraged.” 

“ Enraged !” 

“Yes, he declared he’d be revenged; and perhaps ’tis 
lucky no one I care for as a lover is within reach of his 
stiletto, for he is just the kind of person I would be 
afraid of.” 

“We sail for Naples in three days,” said Lady Dunboyne, 
“so make your mind easy about your ardent admirer, my 
dear Sybilla, and pack up your trunks.” 
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a strong contrast to the deep blue of the surrounding 
sea. | 

The sun shone brightly as the yacht cut through the 
sparkling waves, and would have made the air too hot but 
the breeze was steady, and tempered the warmth of the 
sultry day. l 

“ There, Theresa,” cried the delighted Sybilla, ‘ look 
there. See the waves falling in flashes of silver from the 
oars of these boats. How gloriously the dazzling blaze of 
the sun casts a fiery path over the waters. Is it not like 
unfurling the banner which you Irish claim as your ancient 
standard ?” 

« ‘Tis the sunburst in reality,” cried young Kennedy, 
as he listened to the poetic girl. 

They gazed on Pausilippo, and, faraway on the other 
side, lay Portici, and the lava-buried cities of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, over which Mount Vesuvius was breathing 
lurid smoke, hot from the fiery furnace. 

They quickly approached the haven, and beheld gardens 
along the shore filled with umbrageous trees, and gay with 
flowers. Soon they changed the undulations of the vessel 
for the comforts of the Neapolitan hotel. 

Sybilla did not care much for the city of Naples, but 
the bay and scenery along its crystal waters afforded her 
great delight. She spent most of her days either in sailing 
in Sir Bryan’s yacht, or that of one or other of his friends 
then at Naples. But what afforded her even more pleasure 
than the earth or sea was to accompany Mr. Maynard in 
his explorations of the buried cities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. 
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thought its reflection in the waters probably produced 
the lovely colour. Her friend Mr. Maynard, with Lady 
Dunboyne, were soon on deck, and, while admiring the en- 
chanting scene, Sybilla asked Mr. Maynard if he could 
account for the deep blue colour. | 

“ It is not easy to do so, Miss Longsword,” said the man 
of knowledge. “ The great Sir Humphrey Davy’s theory 
was, it proceeded from the solution of iodine; but though 
I have analysed the water, I was not able to discover any 
trace of iodine, or other colouring matter. I think it 
proceeds from the reflection of the skies.” 

The Enchantress rapidly neared the land, and Sir Bryan, 
in his pea-jacket, took his place beside the helm. He was 
a first-rate sailor, and looked to everything with watchful 
care. 

“ This reminds me of Dublin bay, Miss Longsword,” ex- 
claimed Sir Bryan. 

“ Then it must be very lovely,” replied Sybilla. 

It would be difficult to imagine more beautiful scenery 
than the landscape now beheld from the deck of the 
Enchantress. 

Naples, shining in the morning light, lay stretched along 
the shores of the bay, backed by ranges of hills; Ve- 
suvius towering aloft, wreathed in smoke and vapour. 
Along the margin of the sunny sea were groves of lemons 
and oranges, filling the air with odour, while scent of 
roses, and other fragrant flowers, blended with the perfume 
of fruit. In the distance the villages of Sorrento and 
Gaeta appeared like white specks upon a rich green mantle, 
while the rocky headland of the island of Capri afforded 
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a strong contrast to the deep blue of the surrounding 
sea. | 

The sun shone brightly as the yacht cut through the 
sparkling waves, and would have made the air too hot but 
the breeze was steady, and tempered the warmth of the 
sultry day. 

“ There, Theresa,” cried the delighted Sybilla, “ look 
there. See the waves falling in flashes of silver from the 
oars of these boats. How gloriously the dazzling blaze of 
the sun casts a fiery path over the waters. Is it not like 
unfurling the banner which you Irish claim as your ancient 
standard ?” 

“ "Tis the sunburst in reality,” cried young Kennedy, 
as he listened to the poetic girl. 

They gazed on Pausilippo, and, faraway on the other 
side, lay Portici, and the lava-buried cities of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, over which Mount Vesuvius was breathing 
lurid smoke, hot from the fiery furnace. 

They quickly approached the haven, and beheld gardens 
along the shore filled with umbragevus trees, and gay with 
flowers. Soon they changed the undulations of the vessel 
for the comforts of the Neapolitan hotel. 

Sybilla did not care much for the city of Naples, but 
the bay and scenery along its crystal waters afforded her 
great delight. She spent most of her days either in sailing 
in Sir Bryan’s yacht, or that of one or other of his friends 
then at Naples. But what afforded her even more pleasure 
than the earth or sea was to accompany Mr. Maynard in 
his explorations of the buried cities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. 
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Here they saw streets and houses, places of amusement, 
or temples dedicated to the heathen deities, which had 
been filled with human creatures like herself, capable of 
being moved by love and fear, hope and sorrow, and who, 
ina few brief hours, were dust and ashes. Mr. Maynard 
carefully pointed out to her such portions of the buildings, 
or ornamentation, as served best to illustrate the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants who dwelt iti these cities 
eighteen hundred years before. His classic learning made 
him familiar with the rites and ceremonies of heathen 
superstitions. The modes of life among the Romans, 
during the time of the Cæsars, was visible in the arrange- 
ment of the houses. Sybilla found her interest considerably 
heightened by Sir Bulwer Lytton’s admirable tale of the 
“Last Days of Pompeii;” and she lived again in the Past 
through the agency of the accomplished author. She 
visited the grotto of Pausilippo, which is of immense size, 
and paid her tribute to the tomb of Virgil. The views 
from Vomero enchanted her, and almost justified the 
Neapolitan who exclaimed—* Hither should men come to 
gaze and die.” The Academy “ degli studii,” possessed 
many objects of art, which afforded her instruction and 
pleasure. 

While at Naples an incident occurred which influenced 
in no small degree Sybilla’s future existence. She had 
written a letter to her brother, Albert, which she was de- 
sirdus of forwarding to Beyrout, and, ignorant of the mode 
of transmission, she applied to her banker, Mr. Tournour. 

“You will have to get it posted by some person in 
Malta,” he said. | 
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«I do not happen to have any acquaintance there,” she 
replied. 

“I shall be happy to take charge of it for -you, Miss 
Longsword,” was Mr. Tournour’s remark. “ A friend of 
mine who is stationed there, Captain Silverton, will doit 
for me.” 

“Silverton,” repeated Sybilla, while the crimson mantled 
her cheek. “Is he in the Engineers ?” 

“Yes, Miss Longsword.” 

“ Then you need not take the trouble. I shall forward 
the letter myself. He is an acquaintance of mine,” she 
said. 

Here were tidings of her compagnon du voyage at last. 
Doubtful if he remembered her, she wrote a brief note, 
asking him to post the letter she enclosed; and soon had a 
reply which convinced her he not only remembered her, 
but manifested every disposition to renew their acquaint- 
ance. He intrusted his letter to a friend named Rose, whom 
he introduced to her, and who lost no time in calling on 
Sybilla. This gentleman informed her it was Captain 
Silverton’s intention to pay an early visit to Naples; and, 
as if determined to have the start of the gallant officer, 
Mr. Rose commenced to pay most particular attention to 
the fascinating Miss Longsword. His passion, however, 
was not reciprocated, though he kindly invited Miss 
` Longsword and her friends repeatedly on board his hand- 
some yacht, the Medora, and evidently showed how 
smitten he was. Sybilla, observing the state of his 
feelings, displayed very proper reserve. Unwilling to coun- 
tenance, in any way, an affection she could never return, 
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: she hesitated even to go on board. A chaperon offered 


to accompany her; yet, she thought it best to decline. 


- Never was a young lady so tormented by despairing lovers. 
- Mr. Rose seemed inclined to imitate the madness of Prince 
- Rascalli, only with this difference, while the Prince 


breathed vengeance upon Sybilla and her lover, Mr. Rose 


. was enraged with himself. His conduct was thus related 


aw > 


by Sybilla, in a letter to Rodolphus, when forwarding 
another letter to her brother :— 


“ Naples, June 22nd, 31 St. Lucia. 


“My Dear Carrain Srvertoy,—I am half afraid 


_ that I shall just miss you when you come to Naples, at 
. which contretemps I should be provoked—je ne saurais 


> dire pourquoi; but I wanted to see you, perhaps to renew 
, my first impression, for I do firmly believe in first instinc- 
„ tive feelings; and although sometimes obliged to change 


_ my opinion, still nearly invariably je retourne toujours a 


mes premiers amours. My movements are extremely un- 
certain at the present moment. I am going in the En- 
chantress to Athens, and heaven knows where else, finally 
to be landed at Beyrout, where my brother is to meet 
me, and conduct me to Baalbec; however, there is no end 


_ of fuss about taking out a Neapolitan crew, and I hope we 


shall not get off for another three weeks or a month. Do 
you call the beginning of July the 3rd or 13th? If the 
former, I shall see you. Are you going to England? — 

“ Have you heard anything of Mr. Rose depuis? If, as 
you say, you wish to know me better, do not, je vous en 
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prie, take his opinion on the subject; in the first place, he 
had a most evil influence upon me, quoique en me char- 
mant; in the second he changed his sentiments respecting 
me about every other day! Je vous demande if. his 
opinion is to be trusted. One day, ‘I was just the sort of 
person he did like;’ the next day he discovered me to 
be a prude, contracted in my ideas, &c., and finding a great 
manque de je ne sais quoi, which to him was positively 
indispensable; apres cela there was nothing on the face of 
creation that he would not accomplish, if I would name it. 
I was installed in the main cabin (not in person—emble- 
matically—I never set foot upon the Medora), and honour- 
ably mentioned in the log-book. All is well that ends 
well, but it didn’t, for he went off in a tremendous gale of 
wind, cursing me sans doute in his heart for the total ne- 
glect of certain polite notes and proffered service. Pray 
tell him I did answer, but it fell into bad hands, worse 
even than his; stay, you will forget it; I will put it on 
paper. Now tell me truly, are you as inconsistent as your 
friend? because he surpassed everything I had ever met 
with; nevertheless, after I had finished laughing at his 
stormy exit from the scene, I felt very sorry he was gone. 
I am becoming a species of amphibious animal, and getting 
quite interested in yachts and yachting; we had seven or 
eight here a little while ago, but they are all gone except 
the Enchantress. You ought to know her, at least by sight; 
she belongs to Sir Bryan Dunboyne, who married an old 
friend of mine. Naplesis very dull,and I sometimes get weary 
of my own thought; c'est a dire, thoughts will have their 
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own way, and fix themselves on subjects too detestable to 
their mistress. I have made up my mind to turn savage; 
I am weary of civilization, with no one to care a fig about 
me. Addio. Iam getting dismal.—Au revoir mais tou- 
jours sincere | 

“ SYBILLA LONGSWORD. 


‘+s P.S.—May I trouble you to forward the enclosed ?” 
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she is desirous of forwarding to her brother. She has 
been informed by her banker here this is the proper 
mode of transmitting letters to Syria, and having a very 
distinct recollection of Captain Silverton’s former kindness, 
believes he will execute the commission which Miss Long- 
sword now requires.” 

Overjoyed at the assyrance he was not forgotten, 
Rodolphus took up his pen. A friend of his, named Rose, 
told him that he was to depart for Naples in his yacht next 
day, and offered to give Silverton a cruise, which he 
declined. He now profited by the opportunity to write 
to Sybilla. He told her “ with what pleasure he received 
her note, which communicated the joyful tidings she re 
membered her night voyage from Boulogne. For his 
part he never ceased to think of her, and if possible he 
would see her in Naples. He begged to introduce the 
bearer Mr. Rose to her acquaintance.” 

The rumours of war increased. The advance of the 
Russian troops across the Pruth was fixed as the casus 
belli, and the tocsin of an European war, silent since the 
day of Waterloo, rung over the whole continent. 

Meanwhile the correspondence between the Honorable 
Rodolphus and Sybilla was rapidly losing its mere common- 
place character. We have seen how pleasantly she could 
write, and there is nothing more intoxicating to a young 
man than to receive playful letters from an unmarried 
lady. Soon Rodolphus addressed her as his “dear Sybilla,” 
and begged her, in return, to address him in an equally 
familiar style, so she wrote :— 


t 
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«u Caro Roporrmsọ Mio:—lI do not know if this form 
of address pleases you, you are so fastidious in the matter, 
but I do not like it. It is too familiar, more than I can 
feel to such a myth as you are tome. You are a sort of 
pet phantom of mine, and it is pure faith alone which - 
makes me believe in your existence as I do in the Emperor 
of China. I do not see why I am to form the exception 
from the rest of the world, who call you Mr. or Captain 
Silverton. Why don’t you like it from me ? Will you 
explain that? I suppose it is one of your inconsistencies. 
I scarcely hope that this ever will reach you, as it is rather 
a wild goose; but I expect St. Anthony is interested in 
our correspondence, and makes it his own special business 
to take charge of our epistles.” 

Malta, on the high road to the seat of war, soon lost its 
usually tranquil aspect. The streets of Valetta swarmed 
with men of many nations, clad in the martial garb of 
soldiers. The harbours were ploughed up by the keels of 
craft of all sizes, from the leviathan Himalaya to the 
smallest punt. The gay laugh and jest of the light- 
hearted son of Erin mingled with the graver tones of the 
Englishman, or the vehement chatter of the soldiers of 
the Empire. Money was flying in all directions, and the 
inhabitants were making their harvest. Fruit venders, 
who ordinarily gave half a basket full of dates, oranges, 
and apples, for a trifle, charged high for their delicacies, 
which the heat caused to become in great request. Liquors 
of all kinds were sold at exorbitant prices; atrocious stuff, 
called “the best English ale,” fetched two shillings per 
bottle; while horses or mules brought their weight in gold 

M 
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When the declaration of war against Russia was for- 
mally made, the embarkation of troops in garrison at 
Malta commenced. Their destination was Gallipoli, a 
town near the Hellespont, and Silverton, carried away by 
the universal excitement, longed for the order enabling him 
to proceed to the seat of war. Meanwhile he watched the 
departure of the ships from the harbour, always an ant 
mated sight; quays crowded with spectators, bands play- 
ing, and men cheering. The scene, however, was not al 
ways pleasant to witness. Partingsof those who were knit 
by the ties of husband and wife, parent and child, were 
painful to behold, and formed a strong contrast to the 
general joy. l 

At length he was ordered to depart. A bright sun 
beamed over the blue waves of the Mediterranean, and, 
though the hour for sailing was early, vast crowds 
assembled to witness the departure of troops from countries 
that sent forth no armies to Turkey since the days of the 
Crusaders. Along the batteries of St. Angelo and Rica- 
solini, in the great harbour, upon the forts of Mansel and 
Tigné, in the Quarantine, upon the towers of St. Elmo, 
soldiers clustered like bees, cheering the vessels as they 
moved from their buoys. The wind was fair, and the gal- 
lant ships went rapidly for several days o'er the lone sea. 
Morea, the land of the Messenians, loomed to the north-east, 
a bleak inhospitable shore; the mountain tops white in snow 
wreaths, and houses scattered along the sides of sloping 
hills. Next Cape Matapan was passed, and as Cerigo 
(the ancient Cytheria) loomed in sight, there was consider- 
able disappomtment expressed at the appearance of the 
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Isle, which Venus selected as her fayourite dwelling. Sil- 
verton said “it was like an island near Howth, in Ireland, 
called Lambay.” Ina day or two Greece. was visible, and 
the vessel steamed by the entrance to the gulf of Athens, 
leaving Eubcea on the larboard bow. In front rose the 
sunny summit of Mount Ida, and for miles between the 
sea and mountain lay the plain where once stood Troy. 
Some idea of the truly bleak aspect of the place “ ubi 
Troja fuit,’ may be formed from Silverton’s unqualified 
assertion, “it bore a very marked resemblance to the 
Bog of Allen, showing nothing but a brown blackish | 
sod.” 

He could not gaze upon the deserted plain without his 
mind reverting to the pages of the Iliad or the harmonious 
lines of the Æneid. The mounds whereon he looked per- 
haps covered the bones of the valiant Hector—the nearly 
invulnerable son of Thetis—Ajax of the strong shield— 
heroes and sages of classic renown. Troad was left behind. 
Next came the entrance to the Dardanelles, and the vessel 
glided by the castles Tschenekalesi and Kilidil Bahar un- 
questioned, until the sentinels on the European side shewed ` 
lights. A  bugle’s blast from the ship answered the 
signal, and when morning dawned Silverton was looking 
from the deck upon Gallipoli, a collection of tiled roofed 
houses, with minarets, reminding him of the round towers 
of his native land. It was a wretched town, and, as no 
orders had been sent for the reception of troops, there was 
great confusion. The English consul, however, was equal to 
the emergency i which he was placed, and Silverton was 
directed to act under his guidance. He proceeded at once 
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to survey the available accommodation, and by great exer- 
tions got the troops into quarters. 

‘The troops suffered greatly from want of due arrange- 
‘ments, and consequent privations, to which neither officers 
nor men were accustomed. The cold was intense; many 
officers and men had no beds, only a single blanket could 
be given to each soldier of the army. Nearly every day 
brought reinforcements of French and English, which, of 
course, caused provisions to increase in price, and diminish 
in quantity. The Turkish Pashas were most untiring in 
their efforts to supply their allies. Strings of camels 
stalked in droves, laden with provisions, and skins full of 
wine for the camp. As Silverton’s duties were nearly over 
by the time the troops were encamped, he had time to ram- 
ble around the precincts, and become acquainted with the 
country. There was not much to interest him. It was 
bleak and devoid of trees, but could not be called barren; 
on the contrary, though farming was of the most primi- 
tive character, ploughs barely scratching the surface, the 
. fields produced excellent crops, and vines yielded capital 
wine. 

The correspondence between the Honourable Rodol- 
phus and Sybilla soon made them mutually entertain 
most passionate love. Each felta strong yearning towards 
the other, that they could not exist by themselves, and as 
their channel of communication was by letter, we must not 
feel surprised if the outpouring of the heart upon paper 
showed. the strength of the tide from whence it flowed. 
Rodolphus had written from Malta expressing his isolated 
state, shut out from sympathy, from the interchange of 
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thought and feeling with any congenial mind, and wishing 
for another glimpse of the beloved face that lighted his 
lonely life. This letter induced Sybilla to avail herself 
of an offer to join a party who proposed spending a 
month in Malta. She expected to find her Rodolphus (for 
such she now regarded him) quartered there, and after 
seeing him, intended to rejoin the Dunboynes, who had 
taken a place in Naples for the winter. With fond an- 
ticipations of a blissful meeting Sybilla left Naples in a 
yacht named after her. Unfortunately she did not reach 
Valetta until the expedition for the Crimea had sailed, and 
thus wrote to her fugitive lover :— 

“ Sybilla Yacht, Valetta. 

“ One whole month I have spent hunting Malta for 
news without success. I have tried everything and every- 
body, but you are out of the pale of human information. 
I know by heart the ‘ Army List,’ but there is nothing 
satisfactory there. Engineers seem to bid defiance to all 
rules of arithmetic. There is evidently nothing more to 
be learned in Malta, so I must try elsewhere. Now, do you ` 
not think in your judgment that if you were not a melange 
of the queerest material that angels ever made up in the 
vast laboratory of humanity (they must at your creation, 
have been trying a new invention, which, not answering 
their expectations, was given up, and only one of that sort 
was produced), you would say at once either I am quartered 
at so and so, or don’t trouble yourself? This makes me 
very dreamy, wořse than dreamy, it approaches within a 
hair’s-breadth of reality; you not only haunt me, but I 
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feel sometimes through my whole system a thrill as 
from a palpable touch. About the harbours, at the 
corners of every street, in the saloons, and military stations 
everywhere, high and low, a row of bright tiny buttons 
are ever appearing before me; they mesmerised me the 
first time I ever saw them, and I do believe they act as 
small galvanics; but my fate seems dawning upon me. I 
am ever to pursue a shadow; no reality, a phantasmagoria 
luring me on—the ancients did niot know of the Syrens, 
did they ?—dreadful to be reserved for such a discovery. 
I leave here shortly and return to Naples, where you might 
send a note if you are still in the land of the living, not 
that you need trouble yourself if you can send me any paper 
or book; it will answer the same purpose. I want 
very much to see if you have to cut off your moustache, 
and I have got a glass in which I can see round a éorner 
—no Irishism. I wish you would be a little more generous 
towards me, and let me confide in you implicitly—not to 
oblige me to keep certain thoughts and feelings in petto. 
I am so situated now in the game that you are the only 
~ person to whom, as the law says, I can speak the truth and 
the whole truth. Do not forbid me anything. You, on 
your part, ought to be man enough to resist when neces- 
sary; but you must let me talk—it is a woman’s privilege; 
et da vera I only know one intimate mode of stopping her 
mouth, and that you cannot practise by letter, Sir. I obey 
you more au pied de la lettre than de facto de vero. A clever 
metaphysical writer says that some anxiety invigorates 
and elevates the mind—others tend to depress. Nothing de- 
presses me except the trial to be reasonable. The great 
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secret of developing the faculties is to give them much 
to do, and much inducement to do it. All the deepest 
thinkers whom I have conversed with have agreed in this 
axiom—where there is a will, &c. I say nothing of what 
circuitous or irksome way this may be through trials and 
dangers, rocks and quicksands. Life must become as a 
feather in the balance when there is an object to be gained ; 
and what is life without an object? I, for one, do not 
value it. {I must have intenser joys than the mere fact of 
eating, drinking, and sleeping. The anxiety I feel, and 
the apparently hopeless position I have got into, only 
serve to excite my imagination and rouse every faculty 
of my mind. I have but one object in view, and that has 
taken full and entire possession of me; every day it grows 
stronger, and who knows that this event—the unlooked 
for difficulty—is the very thing to develope every resource 
of my character, which else might have lain dormant; per- 
haps hopeless dilemma may be moral salvation of us both, 
—for you, too, are prone to be lazy; but if you ever feel as 
intensely as I do you will wake up; neither is feeling 
wanting in you, but it is mighty deep down, and like gold 
ore, is difficult to bring to the surface and transpose into 
practical use. In your character there is an immense 
amount of latent power and energy which you do not often 
trouble yourself to bring forth, and therefore your 
faculties are not developed and strengthened. Mental 
superiority is attained by work: strength of mind is power 
—power over yourself, power over those around you, 
power to influence and control the will of others, silently 
but irresistibly! I never met one so innately imbued with 
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this as you—I do not mean in my own case exactly, as that 
might possibly occur by accident, but no one ever had such 
influence over me; but I have observed it over others, and 
in aremarkable manner. I wish still farther to observe 
this process—to see the extent to which it might be carried 
—the amount of superiority you might acquire; in fine, to 
see what manner of man you might become. Is love 
pride? O dear me, what is the use of all this philosophy, 
when you tease me by not letting me know where youar 
until you have made me quite pazza. 


‘6 SYBILLA.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE SEAT OF WAR. THE BATTLE OF ALMA. 


The drum beat loud at the morning hour, 
And the bugle note had sounded, 
And the battle cloud began to lour, 
While the war horse quickly bounded. 
ANON. 


SuorTLY after the arrival of the Commanders-in-chief, 
Lord Raglan, Marshal St. Arnaud, and Omar Pasha, it 
was announced that operations would commence, and 
Varna was spoken of as the place of rendezvous. Silver- 
ton crossed the Sea of Marmora, and beheld the quay of 
Scutari, if the landing place can claim so respectable a 
title, like a factory crowded with men preparing stores 
required for the use of the troops. The quarters of Lord 
Raglan were incessantly visited by officers of every grade, 
whose looks denoted the importance of their communica- 
tions. 

Before the British troops embarked, they celebrated the 
Queen’s birth-day by a grand review. The total force on 
the ground was estimated at 15,000 men, and when Lord 
Raglan, and his staff, glittering with gold lace, their white 
plumes fluttering in the air, appeared on the ground, they 
were received with the National Anthem. The “ Niger” 
thundered out a royal salute from the Bosphorus, and cheers 
of thousands found echoes amongst the Turkish hills. 

On the Ist June, the long wished for order to advance 
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was issued, and Silverton witnessed the departure of the 
Light Division. As file after file of canvass fell, poles wer 
packed; canvass rolled into layers, and placed in bullock 
carts, and the various regiments, having completed all pre 
parations, marched to the place of embarkation. Here the 
Vesuvius, Simoon, and Megæra received them on boari, 
and the good order, and discipline, which attended th 
departure of no less than six thousand five hundred men 
were most creditable to all concerned. 

Next day Silverton went with the Staff-officers ins 
flotilla of transports. As they sailed from Scutan, 
Rodolphus gazed with admiration upon Constantinopk 
rising in variegated terraces from the Golden Horn, an 
his eyes grew bewildered with the many colours of wals 
roofs, gables, fretwork, intermingled with rich foliage, su 
mounted. by a frieze of gleaming white minarets, with sut 
mits of gold, the famous Mosque of St. Sophia. Then: 
succession of hills, rising in various altitudes from tw 
hundred to six hundred feet over the sea, at the foot hr 
ing lines of quays nearly five miles in length. 

Silverton thought, as he glided through the Bosphors 
he could detect an occasional resemblance to the lt 
scenery of Killarney, in the swelling hills, the verdat 
slopes, the luxuriant growth of trees and underwood. Fe 
over a dozen miles, between the Sea of Marmora and t 
Black Sea, either bank presented a constant succession ú 
bold rocks, gay gardens, hills and dales, with the triumph 
of man’s power made visible in bastions, and embrasuté 
walls. Mosques and villas were scattered everywhere, è 
corated with lawns and pleasure grounds. 
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On their arrival at Varna, thanks to the exertions of 
Omar Pasha, and the Commissariat officers, the army was 
well supplied with provisions. 

The British camp was pitched about a mile from the 
town, not far from a fresh water lake, but it was soon 
found that, owing to the quantity of animalcule, and 
certain lively leeches, the water was not safe for drinking. 
This obliged the men to go to the fountains near the town, 
to fill their canteens. 

The activity and ingenuity of the French were soon 
visible in Varna. A whitewashed Restaurant de l Armée 
d'Orient pour Messieurs les Officiers et Sous-oficers afforded 
choice store of tongue, hams and pickles, with wines and 
liqueurs in great variety. 

Here the troops continued for about two months, dur- 
ing which they suffered much from cholera, and the de- 
Pression of spirits produced by monotony. The Russians 
were collecting a large army in Sebastopol, and a great 
desire existed in the breasts of the French and English 
to capture that stronghold. As any effort to carry it by 
2 coup de main was deemed hopeless, a siege seemed the 
only mode of accomplishing their object. 

A council of war accordingly met, consisting of the 
French and English generals. After several hours’ delibe- 
tation, the siege of Sebastopol was decided upon, and the 
army was to advance forthwith. 

The fleets were immense, the English anoi alone 
consisted of six hundred vessels, covered by vessels of 
war carrying 3,000 pieces of cannon, while the French 
were neatly equally numerous. The place selected for 
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landing was a low strip of shingly beach near Eupatoria, 
which had been thrown up by the action of the sea, and 
brackish lake, and formed a sort of causeway of two hun- 
dred yards wide. 

Monday, the fourteenth September, 1854, was a memo- 
rable day, and while the English fleet were ranged in 
parallel lines opposite the causeway, the French war- 
steamers ran close in shore. Shortly after seven in the 
morning a boat went from one of their steamers of 
war; not more than sixteen men were on board. The 
crew leaped out; soon a flag staff was visible above their 
heads, and in a moment the tricolor was run up to 
the top, and fluttered gaily in the wind. The men took 
off their hats, and cried “ Vive l' Empereur l” in good style. 
There was no enemy in sight. The disembarkation then 
commenced, and before night about 47,000 British and 
French troops were in the Crimea. 

Rodolphus, with the troops, remained encamped for two 
days after landing; it was reported the Russians had a 
large force, estimated at from fifteen to twenty thousand 
men, strongly posted in an entrenched camp on the River 
Alma, twelve miles distant, on their march to Sebastopol. 
The French proposed an immediate advance, so “ forward” 
was the word. , 

: Silverton was now about to experience the realities of 
war. It was a grand sight to witness the progress of vast 
bodies of men, of many nations, in many varieties of 
uniform. Battalion after Battalion, Division after Division 
of Infantry, with. Hussars, Lancers, Light and Heavy 
Dragoons, protecting the flanks, or covering the front. 
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The scenery was not very picturesque, consisting chiefly 
of wide plains, unbroken for miles. Here— 


no shady tree 

Is found to refresh the aching eye, 

But the barren earth and the barren sky ; 
And the bleak horizon, round and round, 
Without a living sight or sound, 

Tells to the heart in its loneliest mood, 
This is Nature’s solitude. 


There was little cultivation visible save in the vicinity of 
the villages, few and far between. The soil was dry, and 
compact, well suited for the heavy guns. 

After riding some time with the advance, Silverton 
beheld Lord Raglan, Marshal St. Arnaud, with Generals 
Foréy, Bosquet, and others move to the front. This was 
the signal for three loud cheers from the British troops. 
The French Marshal, evidently pleased, said in. English, 
“ Comrades, I hope you will fight gallantly this day.” 

“ Hope!” sung out an Irish private from the ranks, 
“ Arrah, don’t be hopin’ at all, Gineral, but be shure we 
will.” 

This amused the Staff exceedingly, and on they went. 
Silverton could not fail to mark the blackened walls of 
burnt houses, some still a prey to flames, and desolated 
fields which the enemy recently ravaged. From the crest 
of a hill masses of armed men were visible, and the French 
in advance soon got sight of the enemy, posted on the 
steep banks of the Alma. This river winds considerably 
in its course seaward, making innumerable pools, and can 
easily be waded—about knee deep. Silverton saw a 
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number of Tartar houses along the right bank, with vine- 
yards, surrounded by low fences. The southern, or left 
bank, appeared varying ip height, and frequently broken 
by ravines or water-courses. ‘Towards the sea the ridges 
were steep and rocky, some fully four hundred feet, others 
not so high. On the slopes of the rising ground the 
Russians erected two batteries, which commanded the 
opposite hills. Here were also considerable earthworks, 
to defend the gunners, with other batteries, making this 
formidable position of the Russians still more tenable. The 
French were first under fire, and, towards noon, the men- 
of-war steamers ran close to the shore and commenced 
throwing shells on the heights. This enabled the French 
right to advance, and they climbed gallantly to the plain 
on the top. It was a stirring sight to see the French 
Zouaves swarming like bees up the cliffs, adroitly taking 
advantage of every tree and shrub, which afforded the 
least cover. Having succeeded in gaining the summit, 
they found the enemy in confusion from a well aimed 
shell having caused a powder magazine to explode, which 
prevented the success of an ambuscade prepared for the 
French. In a moment a tremendous fire opened upon the 
French Infantry, from the vast body of Russian troops 
stationed on the height. The French gave them no time 
to reload; they advanced upon them double quick, and 
charged with the bayonet. The Russians had no liking 
for cold steel. They broke and fled. 

Meanwhile the tide of battle rolled fierce and hot upon 
the devoted village along the bank of the Alma. Flames 
and smoke of burning houses interfered sadly with the 
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advancing British line, and obliged the troops to press on 
in spite of the terrible fire from the Russian batteries. 
Soon, however, the Artillery of the British Second Divi- 
sion began to take part in the fearful concert; and the 
Rifle Brigade, gallantly led on by Major Norcott, suc- 
ceeded in driving back the Russian Sharpshooters. Then 
over a small wooden bridge, and fording the stream, regi- 
ment after regiment of British Infantry marched up the 
hill amidst dense smoke, through which the lurid blaze of 
cannon, and bright flash of steel broke vividly. It was 
pitiable to see the dying and the dead lying in heaps, 
marking the bloody path. Here Burgoyne, of the Guards, 
Captain Fitzgerald and others, were killed or wounded. 
The Rifles, under Major Norcott, were the first across the 
Alma river, and, protected by a high bank, escaped the Rus- 
sian fire. When they lined this lower ridge, the Russians 
succeeded in throwing a column of Infantry between them 
and their support, and assailed them front and rere. This 
was the time to prove generalship; and ably, at that mo- 
ment, did Norcott’s coolness and great military skill save 
his valiant corps. He ordered a company to bar the path 
of the advancing Russians; placed two on the right of the 
road, under shelter of a vineyard, and with the remainder, 
occupied some farm buildings adjacent. Having thus 
made his disposition, he calmly awaited the struggle 
against fearful odds. Steadily advanced the enemy’s 
troops, when, just as the firing was about to open, the’ 
column halted, wheeled right about, and marched back 
again, to the great surprise and relief of the dark-coated 
Rifles. The cause was soon explained. Codrington’s 
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Brigade was close at hand. The Rifles moved to join the 
Light Division, and poured a destructive fire upon the 
columns of Russian Infantry within range. When the 
_ Brigades, under Codrington and Sir George Brown, 
climbed the hill, the First Division, led on by His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, consisting of the Guards 
and Highlanders, made the decisive move of the day. 
The Duke showed himself at once a brave and energetic 
commander. When his Division reached the river, the 
‘Light Division was climbing the height, and after crossing 
the Alma, the Duke, with Sir Colin Campbell and General 
Bentinck at the head of their respective Brigades, came 
under fire. As they advanced, their regularity was occa- 
sionally interrupted; but the Coldstream and Grenadier 
-Guards advanced in the same order as on parade. They 
lost a number of men, and officers had their chargers shot 
under them. Major M‘Donald’s horse was killed by a 
round-shot, carrying his gallant rider to the ground, but 
-without diminishing his intrepidity. Lord Ennismore was 
struck; but using- his sword as a support, continued with 
his regiment—the Scots Fusileer Guards. As the First 
Division got higher up, the fire became more deadly, and 
the state of the field was fearful to contemplate. Cod- 
rington’s Brigade seemed greatly cut up. The serried 
ranks of Russia stood like an iron wallin front. The Scotch 
Fusileers were wavering. Grape, canister, and round-shot 
. from the Russian batteries made lanes in the British troops. 
The 95th lost six officers killed, the colonel and nine officers 
wounded, and 170 men put hors de combat. The 55th had 
128 casualties, and the 30th lost 150 officers and men 
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When the Light Division made good their ground, and 
reached the plateau, they encounfered a most destructive 
fire from the entrenched battery on the summit. Shot of 
every kind known in the deadly vocabulary of war swept 
their ranks; and though the Rifle Brigade and the 19th 
poured a close and well-directed rain of balls, it failed, for 
a time, to check the pitiless fire from the Russian guns. 
The natural difficulties of the ground, too, told much 
against the British advance, for it was impossible to keep 
a continuity of line when men dropped every second. 
The 7th Fusileers, under Colonel Yes, was terribly thinned. 
The Welsh Fusileers also was fearfully decimated. In two 
minutes twelve of their officers were struck down, eight to 
rise no more. The 33rd well sustained its reputation as 
the “ Duke of Wellington’s own Regiment.” It sought 
the enemy literally at the cannon’s mouth. The Russians 
could not withstand the intrepidity of the Allied forces. 
The chivalry of Britain and France vied in deeds of 
heroism on that eventful day. When Sir George Brown 
fell, and, rising unhurt, called out, “I’m all right,” an 
Irish Rifleman helped the General to remount under a 
storm of balls, and asked—“ Are your stirrups the right 
length, Sir?’* Finding the battery no longer tenable the 
Russians retired on their reserves—Artillery mingled with 
Infantry, and occasioned disorder. 

Lord Raglan saw the victory was won. When the 
Duke of Cambridge, Sir De Lacy Evans, Sir George 
Brown, and other popular generals rode in front of the 
ranks, they were greeted by a lusty shout—the cheer of 
conquerors. 

* The “ British Expedition to the Crimea,” by Russell, p. 141. 
N 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


SEBASTOPOL. 


Few shall part where many meet, 

The snow shall be their winding-sheet ; 

And many a sod beneath their feet 

Sball mark a soldier’s sepulchre, 

CaMPBELL. 

Tue scenes after the battle were of a most saddening 
character. It was fearful to contemplate the dying and 
the dead lying in thousands. The Russians lost, according 
to the official accounts, 1762 killed, 2315 wounded, 405 
contused. Two generals were taken prisoners, while the 
loss of the Allies was also considerable. The process of 
burial was simple. The dead were buried in pits as they 
lay. Their arms, and such portion of their equipments as 
were most useful to preserve for future use, were retained. 
The thirst of the wounded was dreadful; and numerous 
fatigue parties were active in succouring the fallen, whe- 
ther friend or foe. Scattered about the country, over 
which the tide of battle rolled, were knapsacks, English, 
French, and Russian helmets and shakos, bearskin and 
forage caps, cross and sling-belts, cartouche-boxes, swords, 
muskets, bayonets, lances, implements of war in every 
shape. The wounded were placed on board ships, and 
the surgeons literally overwhelmed with the duties of at- 
tending sick and wounded. 
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Silverton was glad to hear the General, to whose Staff 
he was attached, had been ordered to proceed with Lord 
Raglan and his Staff next morning towards Sebastopol. 
The day was fine, and the sun shone on the field where so 
many left a friend. When the cortege gathered, the 
greetings were mingled with sorrow. One pointed out 
where poor Watkin Williams Wynne fell; another, where 
Chester was hit, or Lord Ennismore, though wounded, 
would not retire, or where brave Monck met his death. 
They all spoke of the details of the action; described how 
the gallant Rifles, under Norcott, coolly awaited the shock 
of the Russian army; the critical time when the Duke 
brought his division into action, when the Highlanders 
behaved so gloriously. An unfinished stone building was 
in sight, meant as a telegraph station by the Russians. It 
now bore an inscription in French—“ La Bataille d’ Alma, 
20 Septembre, 1854.” 

The country through which the Generals led was hilly, 
and bore scant herbage. It appeared quite in an unculti- 
vated state; but when the sun declined, the aspect of nature 
was more picturesque. The vale of the Katcha, formed 
by ridges of hills, was grassy, and patches of shrubs grew 
in several places. Along the banks of the river trees 
waved in graceful luxuriance; and the contrast between 
barren hills and the verdant valley was most striking. 
Neat cottages studded the vale, and fruit-trees, bearing 
golden apples, juicy peaches, apricots, and pears, were 
within tempting reach. The houses here, and in the vil- 
lage of Eskel, bore traces of the ruthless track of war. 
Broken furniture, shattered china and glass, lay around. 
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A cat, sitting in the debris of household effects, lonely as 
Marius in the ruins of Carthage, was the picture of quiet 
resignation to a sad fate. In Eskel, the Commander-in- 
Chief and the Staff found comfortable quarters for the 
night; and in the house Silverton occupied were many 
traces of Russian refinement. Mirrors and pictures, por- 
tions of female finery, chests of drawers, all broken and 
rifled. Some books were scattered about. A grand piano 
was soon put in requisition by members of the Staff, and 
the National Anthem, succeeded by St. Patrick’s Day and 
Garryowen, showed music was not neglected in the educa- 
tion of the British officers. Silverton having been directed 
to accompany Sir John Burgoyne in making a reconnais- 
sance, they set out accompanied by an escort, and reached a 
position which enabled them to have a view of Sebastopol. 
It was much stronger than they previously supposed. 
There were strong batteries along the north-west, which, 
in connexion with Fort Constantine and the Star Fort, 
would impede any attempt to invest the town on that side. 
Sir John Burgoyne reported, that by a flank movement on 
Balaklava the Allies could neutralize the effect of those 
batteries, and distract the enemy, who would find the 
weakest part of the town exposed to the besiegers’ attacks. 
This movement was effected without opposition, though, 
from the nature of the ground, considerable loss might 
have occurred had the Russians attacked the flank of the 
advancing army. 

The siege having been decided on, Lord Raglan, and 
his Staff, established their head-quarters in a snug farm- 
house, about five miles from Balaklava, and two miles from 
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the town of Sehastopo.. The following account of this 
place. so memorable in British annals. may be relied on as 
autLnenic :— 

~ This famous stronghold of the Russians in the Black 
Sea was one of the most modern creations im the rapidly 
growing empire of the Czars, its site. until 1736, having 
been occupied by nothing more prerentions than a mise- 
rable vidare of Tartar huts, named Akhter. The splendid 
natural advantuces of its harbour for a first-rate naval 
port. however, attracted the keen notice of Catherine I.. 
and in 1730 the first stone of the new fortress and arsenal 
was laid, and from that periad it rapidly mereased in 
strength and importance. Sebastopol is situated on the 
western coast of the peninsula of the Crimea, in an amphi- 
theatre to the south of the harbonr, extending along a 
point of land which separates the Bay of Yujnaia-Bubhta, 
which forms the port, from Arullery Bay, a small inden- 
tation on the other side. The town stands on a chalky 
stratum, which rises from a height of 30 feet at the extre- 
mity of the point to an elevation of 190 feet above the sea 
in the upper part. This elevation, with the steep coast 
opposite, which also consists of a calcareous rock, perfectly 
defends the bay, which, from the summit of the heights, 
appears to lie at the bottom of a deep cavity, and, indeed, 
at a very short distance from the shore inland it is impos- 
sible to perceive the tops of the highest masts. ‘The town 
is composed of parallel streets, running up,the steep aceli- 
vity, and is divided into quarters by a few tranverse 
streets. Near the extremity of the point of land stood the 
house built in 1787 for the reception of tho Impress 
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Catherine II. Behind were situate the Admiralty, the 
Arsenal, and the houses of the naval officials; while higher 
up were the dwellings of the inhabitants of the town, the 
market, and the Greek church, besides which there was 
Russian church for the use of the sailors belonging to the 
Black Sea fleet. The seamen’s hospitals and barracks, and 
the magazines, were mostly situate on the other side of the 
harbour, and, together with the barracks of the garrison, 
built a short distance from the former, composed a sort of 
suburb. Outside the town, towards Artillery Bay, were 
the quarters of the artillery corps, a few private houses 
the quarantine station, and, scattered here and there o 
the shore opposite the roadstead, the countinghouses and 
gardens of the officers of the Dockyard and Arsenal. The 
town of Sebastopol itself was not much above a mile in 
length, and was nowhere more than 400 yards wide; bu 
neither the regimental barracks erected about a half-mile 
from the upper part of the town, nor those for the sailors, 
opposite the town itself, nor the hospitals, were included 
within this space.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


CAVALRY ENGAGEMENT AT BALAKLAVA. 


Heard ye the din of battle bray, 
Lance to lance, and horse to borse ? 
Gray. 


bearded like the pard, 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon’s mouth. 

As Yoo Liss Ir, 


MEANWHILE the siege operations proceeded. Silverton was 
busily occupied in the formation of batteries, with platforms, 
fascines, and gabions, which the stony nature of the soil, 
in front of the beleaguered city, rendered extremely difficult. 
He was obliged to bring earth for gabions, and sandbags, 
from a considerable distance. There was a good deal of 
monotony felt by the besieging army as the months rolled 
on. Routine duties were frequently interrupted by sorties 
of the garrison, and, in one of these, Lord Dunkellin, son 
of the Marquis of Clanricarde, was captured. He had 
been out with his men of the Coldstream Guards, and fell 
in with a party. Light was waning at the time, and his 
Lordship thought they were British soldiers. He advanced. 
too near, and was at once a prisoner in the hands of 
Russians. He was afterwards exchanged for a Russian 
officer. 

The garrison grew rather inactive, and the duties of the 
besiegers proportionably slackened; such amusements as 
were calculated to keep up the spirits of officers and men 
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were not only permitted by the Commander-in-Chief, and 
the Generals of Divisions, but encouraged. Horse-races 
and foot-races were established, and Rodolphus found his 
knowledge of the turf conduced to place him in the position 
of an authority upon all sporting matters. 

One day, while acting as judge of the course, a very 
sinister looking foreigner, who commanded a most irregu- 
lar troop of Bashi Bazouks, who were the Arabs of the 
army, inquired of a French officer who Rodolphus was. 

« He is son to a Milor Anglais, Prince.” 

« Vot ish de name?” demanded Prince Rascalli, for he 
was the inquirer. 

“ Captain Silvertong, son to Milor Allandale.” 

The very unprepossessing face of Prinee Rascalli assumed 
an expression truly diabolical when he saw, riding beside 
him, the favoured lover of Miss Longsword. The 
glance of deadly hate could not have failed to attract 
notice, but the horses, starting at that moment, caused the 
French officer to look towards the race, and not at Prince 
Rascalli. 

‘Lo! I have found him at last,” thought the Prince. 
“It will be hard if I do not get revenge for my rejected 
offer.” 

He quickly obtained an introduction to Rodolphus, and 
being a man of considerable talents, made himself agreeable, 
and became his constant companion; yet, like a tiger, was 
always watching an opportunity to spring upon his intended 
victim. 

The cavalry, to this period, had been rather inactive. 
They missed some opportunities of distinguishing them- 
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selves, and burned to display their military prowess. The 
advance of large bodies of Russian troops across the 
Tchernaya, which threatened to cut off the communication 
between the British head-quarters with Balaklava, seemed 
to give them the long-desired opportunity of showing their 
bravery. 

The position of the British lines, trending towards Bala- 
- klava, was formed by the slopes of the hills. There were 
four conical mounds right across the valley, and on the 
top of these elevations the Turks erected redoubts, each 
- defended by 250 men, and armed with heavy cannon 
from the British fleet. Dividing the valley about two miles, 
was a rocky ridge, resembling the Trossachs. A. glimpse 
_ of blue water, visible through the indented cliffs of Bala- 
~ klava Bay, showed the proximity of the Euxine; about four 
- miles from the town the valley disappeared in the highlands 
' of Tschater Dagh. 
The morning of 25th October found Silverton enter- 
: taming at breakfast Prince Rascalli, and Captain Nolan, an 
officer of the 15th Hussars. Silverton’s tent commanded 
; a view of the fort and town of Balaklava; the bay was 
+ crowded with transports; the old forts looking formidable 
in the distance. Beneath lay the valley white with tents 
, Of the British cavalry. French troops were visible guarding 
; the trenches, and the detached redoubts were lined with 
; Turkish soldiers, up to Canrobert’s Hill. 
. The fare provided by the Hon. Captain of Engineers 
was excellent, A lately arrived steamer brought him a 
; Well packed box, in which were stored choice specimens of 
Preserved meats, potted game, and other good things, 
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which were liberally given to his companions-in-arms. As 
may be supposed, the conversation entirely related to the 
siege operations, then proceeding very slowly. 

“Tam tired to death of this dull work,” said Captain 
Nolan, a distinguished cavalry officer ; “ our men and horses 
are suffering from this inaction. How I wish there was 
some active duty for us.” 

“Bah! you talk big, Signor Capitaine,” exclaimed the 
Prince, winking at Silverton; “but it is well known, de 
cavalry Brittanique do shirk de fighting.” 

“ Shirk fighting, Prince Rascalli!” shouted Nolan, “ who- 
ever says that lies—under a gross mistake,” he more 
politely continued. ‘‘No! no! Let us have the opportunity, 
and we shall show our brave allies what British cavalry 
can do.” 

“I believe our friend Nolan thinks the cavalry, un- 
aided, could take Sebastopol, Prince?” said Silverton. 

“Not quite that,” replied the Hussar; “ but I have no 
doubt, anything which isin the power of stout hearts and 
strong swords to accomplish they can. When the enemy 
shews himself where cavalry can act, I stake my life 
on the issue.” 

He had hardly spoken when a Staff-officer rode to the 
tent, and told Nolan he was wanted. ‘At last, my boy, 
he cried, “ we shall have a brush with the Cossacks.” 

“ Has the varmint broke covert?” asked Nolan in sport- 
ing phrase. | 

“Yes. A large body of Russian cavalry, with I know 
not what support of infantry and artillery, are advancing 
up the valley. See, they have already taken one of the 
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redoubts.” And, by the aid of their glasses, they saw the 
Turks flying from shelter, while the Russians opened fire 
on them from their own guns, and did great execution. 
Nolan, who was on the Staff of Quartermaster-General 
Airey, clapped his hands with delight, and rushed off to 
his post, while the aid-de-camp galloped to the front. 

Prince Rascalli and Rodolphus proceeded to a height 
which commanded an uninterrupted view of the valley, 
now bristling with troops. 

Orders had been despatched to Sir George Cathcart, and 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, to bring their 
divisions into action, while General Canrobert, command- 
ing the French army, ordered General Bosquet to advance 
with the Third Division, a force of Artillery, and Chas- 
seurs d’Afrique, to support the British troops. 

The stir in the cavalry camp shewed the eagerness with 
which that portion of the British army thirsted for the 
fray. The men had not time to water their horses, or 
break their fast. They barely saddled at the first blast of 

the trumpet, when they were called to meet the enemy. 
The Turks behaved shamefully. Frightened at the dis- 
tance which intervened between the allied army and their 
redoubts, as the Russians advanced they fled like sheep, 
and were cut down unresisting. Looking towards the gorge, 
might be seen, advancing up the valley, a line of cannon, 
numbering about twenty guns. Following these were 
large bodies of Russian cavalry, moving en echelon, in six 
squares, three on each flank of a compact and powerful 
army of infantry, marching, in all the pomp and parade of 
war, upon the allied camp. An October sun shone brightly 
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upon the solemn and majestic spectacle, and, as the rays 
were reflected from lance and sabre, the whole space was 
lighted by the bright glare. 

In front of the British camp the British cavalry stood 
formed in two brigades. The Heavy Brigade under 
Brigadier-General Scarlett, the Light Brigade under the 
Earl of Cardigan, both commanded by Lieutenant-General 
the Earl of Lucan. To the rear of the cavalry, fronting 
the approach to Balaklava, were the 93rd Highlanders in 
line. 

The Russians, driving the Turks before them, and 
slaughtering when they overtook the routed Moslem, ad- 
vanced upon Balaklava. Such of the Turks as escaped 
the deadly blows of the Muscovites, formed into com- 
panies beneath the friendly shelter of Highland bayonets. 

When the pursuing cavalry perceived the Highland 
regiment in line, they halted and waited for their main 
body, 3,000 strong, consisting of Dragoons, Lancers, and 
Hussars. When of sufficient strength, as they believed, 
to sweep the Highland regiment from their path, they put 
spurs to their chargers and galloped against the British 
line. But they were not to win their way so readily 
Down went the front Highland rank, and out pealed a 
volley from Minnie rifles. Our batteries commenced to 
fire upon the charging mass, and, when within a distance 
of two hundred and fifty yards, another deadly British 
volley carried death into Russian ranks. They were 
checked, wheeled right about face, and fled. The ordi- 
nary British line, two deep, stayed the advance of the 
Russian cavalry. 
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Lord Raglan ordered the General commanding the 
cavalry, Lord Lucan, to move the Heavy Brigade, and 
cover the road to Balaklava. As they advanced under 
Brigadier Scarlett, they perceived a forest of Russian 
lances glittering in the sun, and several squadrons of grey- 
coated dragoons in support of them. In number they 
were three times superior to the British, while other bodies 
of cavalry, equally strong, were close at hand. The gal- 
lant Brigadier never thought of the odds against him. 
The trumpets pealed forth the charge, and the Enniskil- 
liners, with the Scots Greys, led on by Colonel Darby 
Griffiths, went at the foe with a cheer that thrilled every 
heart. The affair was sharp and decisive. In that valley of 
death was heard the clashing of steel on steel, the whirl 
of sword blades in the air, and cries of men in agony. 
British scarlet won its way through grey-coated Russian 
ranks, and when the supports were advanced to the relief 
of the broken foemen, the 4th and 5th Dragoon Guards 
rushed on the opposing squadrons, and put them to rout, 
while cheers burst from the spectators of the terrible 
tournay. 

“« Tell Brigadier-General Scarlett he has done nobly,” 
was Lord Raglan’s message. 

“ I beg to thank his Lordship very sincerely,” replied the 
gallant commander of the Heavy Brigade. 

The Russian cavalry retired in disorder, and their in- 
fantry also fell back, leaving men in three of the redoubts 
captured from the Turks. They placed a line of artillery 
and about thirty guns, across the gorge; behind the cannon 
were six divisions of cavalry, with six battalions of in- 
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fantry, while skirmishing parties were stationed on the 
neighbouring hills. About half an hour after the success 
of the Heavy Brigade, Lord Raglan sent an order to Lord 
Lucan :— 

“Cavalry to advance and take every opportunity 
to recover the heights. They will be supported by infantry, 
which has been ordered to advance upon two fronts.” 

Lord Lucan, on this, advanced his cavalry close to No. 5 
Redoubt, and while there Captain Nolan brought the fol- 
lowing order :— 

“ Lord Raglan wishes the cavalry to advance rapidly to 
the front. Follow the enemy, and try to prevent the enemy 
carrying away the guns ; troops of Horse Artillery may 
accompany. French cavalry is on your left. Immediate.” 

Lord Lucan saw at once the sheer impossibility of any 
success attending any movement of the kind indicated by 
this order. It is said, he asked Captain Nolan, “ Where 
are we to advance to?” The Aid-de-Camp pointed to the 
Russians, and said, “ There are the enemy, and there are 
the guns.” The General felt the taunt, and considering he 
had no duty but obedience, gave the order to Lord Cardi- 
gan, commanding the Light Cavalry, to advance upon the 
guns. That distinguished officer also saw the utter mad- 
ness of sending men to destruction, but he felt he was not 
to regard consequences. The promised support did not 
appear, and he gave the word, Charge, without any shrink- 
ing from the death-struggle. 

As the Brigade could hardly number more than one 
effective regiment, they looked small, indeed, in comparison 
to the work they had to do. 

* Russell, p. 190. 
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« Vot nonsense,” cried Prince Rascalli; “ dat is folly. 
See, they are going to attack de Roossian in position! 
Bah! dey will be slained !” 

Rodolphus looked through his glass, unable to credit 
the assertion of his companion. 

“Of all the Quixotic charges ever made that beats 
them,” he said. 

“Dat is de fact, Signor Capitaine. Voila! Capitaine 
Nolan leads them on. He will make good his promise dis 
very morning.” 

“ Impossible,” cried Silverton. “ Nolan is an Aid-de- 
Camp; he can only execute the commands of the General; 
and his duty is to report having delivered the orders 
entrusted to him.” 

« Vous are vot is called incredible, Signor. See, dat is 
him sartainly !” 

Rodolphus looked again upon the advancing lines, and 
as they moved rapidly forward, saw clearly Captain Nolan, 
mounted on his gallant charger, sword in hand, charging 
with the Light Brigade. On they swept in regular order, 
quickening their stride as they approached the enemy. 
Alas! it was hastening their doom. At a distance of about 
1,000 yards, the thirty pieces of cannon, and musketry of 
the Russian battalions, poured a murderous fire upon the 
British horse. Steed and rider went down, and wounded 
men and horses struggled in the agonies of death. The 
hapless Hussar, Nolan, was the first who, “ foremost fight- 
ing, fell;” yet, the brave heroes were not daunted. Gaps 
in the front rank was made good by the rere, and onward 
still they rushed. With a flash of sabres, and a cheer of 
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defiance, they rode to the guns, dashed between then, 
cleaving down the Russian artillery men. This dom, 
they went straight at a column of infantry, and put then 
to flight, when a flank fire from a battery on the hill abore 
rained down balls, and thinned their already decimated 
ranks. Horses and riders strewed the plain, and the sur 
vivors were about to retreat, when a regiment of Lances 
spurred at them. Colonel Shewell, with a few of the 
8th Hussars, perceiving this onslaught, charged and cu 
through the surrounding cavalry. Hemmed in onal 
sides the gallant Light Division were struggling to extr: 
cate themselves, when the Russian gunners poured repeated 
volleys of grape and canister upon the struggling heros 
The French cavalry charged the battery to the left 
which was doing great injury to the British force, ani 
slaughtered the gunners, but, devoid of support, could mi 
carry off the guns, and were compelled to retreat wit 
great loss. The Heavy Cavalry advanced to cover the 
retreat of the remnant of the Light Brigade, while ir 
fantry also pushed forward towards the redoubts. Th 
Russians having no desire to bring on a general engage 
ment, the action ceased on both sides. 

In that fearful cavalry charge, the British lost thirteen 
officers and 162 men, killed or made prisoners, twenty-seven 
officers and 224 privates wounded, while the horses killed 
wounded, or missing were 520. Besides poor Nolan, Lord 
Fitzgibbon, only son of the Earl of Clare, Major Halkett 
4th Light Dragoons, and others, were killed. The Earl o 
Lucan was wounded, while Lord Cardigan had a thrust o 
a lance through his uniform. This was the most disastrot 
event of the Crimean war. 


Q3 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


-+ 
THE BATTLE OF INKERMANN 


The comhat deepens, on ye brave, 
Who rush to glory or the grave, 
Wave, Britain, all thy banners wave— 
France! charge with all thy chivalry. 
Tuomas CAMPBELL, 


Farry in November the French batteries opened fire on 
Sebastopol with considerable effect, but such precautions 
had been taken as to render the town incombustible. Every 
bit of woodwork, within range of hostile shot, was removed, 
and strong defences mocked the iron shower, which 
“poured in vain.” 

The Russians, who claimed victory at Balaklava, fortified 
their position with an earthwork of quadrilateral shape 
mounted by sixteen guns. They also were assisted in the 
ground they occupied, which was a succession of low hills, 
rising gradually to an elevation of 1200 feet, and, as they 
held the Inkermann road, leading to Sebastopol, also the 
valley, might be considered to establish a cordon militaire 
around the British camp, leaving, however, the friendly sca 
open to the west. 

Winter commenced, and heavy rain fell during the night 
of the 4th November, 1854. Shortly after 5 o'clock, on 
the morning of the 5th, Brigadier-General Codrington, as 
usual, visited the outposts of the Light Division. While 
conversing with Captain Prettyman, of the 33rd Regiment, 

o 
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they mutually agreed it was a likely morning for the 
Russians to attempt a surprise. The Brigadier had only 
proceeded a short way on his return when a sharp rattle of 
musketry was heard. The general ascertained the Russians 
were advancing in great force, and galloped, hard as he 
could, to turn out his Division. The pickets were driven 
back upon their main body, and, while the Russians ad- 
vanced upon the British right flank, a demonstration was 
made against Balaklava, to occupy ground defended by 
French and Highlanders stationed in that quarter. The 
British troops were preparing their camp fires to make 
breakfast, when word was given of the Russian advance 
in force. Sir De Lacy Evans, who suffered from a recent 
fall from his horse, and dysentery, deputed Brigadier- 
General Pennefather to command the Second Division. 
That zealous and prompt soldier soon had his troops under 
arms. A brigade under Adams, consisting of 41st, 47th, 
and 49th Regiments, hastened forward to hold the enemy 
in check, while Pennefather’s own brigade, consisting of 
the 30th, 55th, and 95th Regiments, operated on their flank. 
A tremendous fire from Russian cannon at once opened on 
the British force, during which Sir George Cathcart led 
forward such men of the 20th, 21st, 46th, 57th, 63rd, and 
68th Regiments, as could be spared from the trenches. 
When it was ascertained the whole force of the Allies 
was required to repel the daring and insidious enemy, word 
was sent to hasten the advance of the French, and while 
Sir George Brown brought the Light Division into action, 
the Duke of Cambridge quickly advanced the Brigade of 
Guards under Brigadier Bentinck, the rest of his Division, 
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the Highlanders, were with Sir Colin Campbell at Balaklava. 
Finding the enemy in the Sandbag Redoubt, his Royal 
Highness stormed it, and with the Guards expelled the 
enemy. 

The morning, which had dawned in mist, continued 
dense and foggy. The fearful battle of Inkermann was 
not a great fight in which military skill, or bold manceu- 
vering took place, yet it was, as the historian of the war 
(Russell) has recorded, “ the bloodiest struggle ever wit- 
nessed since: war cursed the earth.” Here the dogged 
courage of English troops was met by as stubborn resistance 
on the part of the Muscovites. Here the impetuous daring 
of Irish and Scotch was rivalled by equal valour on the 
part of their foes. Here the chivalrous ardour of French 
soldiers found a match in the desperate bravery of the 
troops of the Czar. No detail of this battle could be given. 
No mortal eye saw more than the length of a few yards. 
There were desperate attacks and desperate repulses ; 
despairing conflicts everywhere; on the hills, in the glens, 
on roads, in brushwood; fog and drizzling mist shrouded 
the combatants. When Lord Raglan was aware a general 
battle was imminent, he rode into action accompanied by 
Sir John Burgoyne, Brigadier-General Strangways, R.A., 
and several of his Lordship’s staff, with those of the other 
generals, among whom was Silverton. While riding, the 
crash of shells, the roar of cannon, and the rattle of mus- 
ketry, denoted the work of destruction was going briskly 
forward. The gloom of a dull November day, increased 
by drizzling rain, and dense clouds of smoke, concealed 
the conflict of opposing armies. 
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The loss was dreadful. Sir George Cathcart, with 
nearly 500 men, fell in the valley towards the Tchernaya. 
Sir George Brown was hit by a shot, which obliged that 
gallant general to be borne from the field. 

While Lord Raglan and his staff remained on a hill, 
trying to get a glimpse of the fight raging beneath, a shell 
exploded amongst them. It was very near bringing this tale 
to a conclusion; it exploded in Captain Silverton’s horse, 
and tore off the leather overalls Rodolphus wore that day. 
Well had it done no further damage, but, alas! it struck 
old General Strangways in the leg, and his life-blood flowed 
from the wound. 

« Will some one be kind enough to lift me off my horse?” 
exclaimed the sufferer. 

Silverton and one or two more aid-de-camps did as re- 
quested, and brought the gallant veteran to the ambulance, 
but his feeble strength could not bear the shock, and 
he expired ere the sun went down, leaving behind the 
memory of a blameless career. 

The fierce conflict was hotly maintained. For fully three 
hours 8,500 British troops held their ground against over 
30,000 Russians, and the men, exhausted with the work of 
slaughter, were becoming unequal to more prolonged strug- 
gle, when the trumpets of the French Zouaves pealed loud 
above the roar of battle. The cheering sound brought 
hope to British hearts, it infused new energy into despairing 
ranks, and they stood boldly shoulder to shoulder, while 
the French succour advanced at the pas de charge. Three 
battalions of Chasseurs d’Orleans followed the fiery track 
of the Zouaves, a battalion of Chasseurs Indigénes mingled 
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in the fray, and leaving heaps of slain to mark their baffled 
course, the Russians left the Allies masters of the field. 

Shortly after this, Silverton was despatched to England, 
with instructions to hasten sending reinforcements and 
supplies, but the delay which took place was considerable, 
and he was detained by one cause or another, so winter 
passed away before the necessary stores and implements 
of destruction could be sent to the Crimea. Then, on his 
way back to the camp, the state of affairs at Malta hin- 
dered his proceeding for many months. He was obliged 
to obey orders, and solaced himself by corresponding with 
the object of his thoughts. In reply toa letter from him, 
inquiring “ If she thought they should meet as strangers, 
whenever they were in each other’s company,” he re- 
ceived the following :— 

“ I have been analysing your thoughts for you, and 
will give you the result, whether, having once met, we 
should resume a distant correspondence? Did you ever 
watch the course of a stream running smoothly along for 
yards together, and notice that, when impediment or in- 
terruption occurred, as the bough of a tree or a few rough 
stones, it blustered over and round them, but never re- 
sumed its former steady course? So I think it is with 
life; a certain train of events bear us on to a certain 
climax, when we are met by another convoy of circum- 
stances; but the past never comes over again. If we ever 
meet, farewell to indefinite feelings of any kind; the 
dream would be over; they would become either definite 
or extinct. There is no stopping in this world—we are 
either going backwards or forwards; sometimes we do not 
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know precisely which. Do you think I am right? With 
regard to our not knowing each other, that E hold upon 
an hypothesis of mine (which I will treat you to) to be 
impossible. I consider that the fact of my writing to you 
this day does not originate, as might be supposed, from the 
accidental cause of your once having been on beard a 
steamer with me, but from the natural cause of effect of 
influence of one person upon another. I have been on 
board steamers scores of times before and since—so have 
you—in my own ease I can say without similar results. 
Now, to make my idea more comprehensible and material : 
suppose influence to surround each of us as Jupiter's 
transparent belts; this belt is composed of our various 
feelings and sentiments. When two belts come im con- 
tact, each composed of similar ingredients, a sort of fusion 
takes place—this is sympathy; when most of the ingre- 
dients correspond and the fusion becomes complete, it is 
friendship; am I intelligible? We might have walked 
the ship all night and have remained strangers, but, acci- 
dentally putting my shawl on for me, your belt must have 
had a touch, and small cause was sufficient to produce this 
long effect. Now, I deduce from this theory that, should 
we ever be shipped together again, the same natural result 
would take place as on board the steamer, even supposing 
that I had turned negress and you into an Arab; so that 
if remembrance of personal appearance would be at fault 
we should recognise each other by the recollection of 
feeling? We can distinguish the tones of one instrument 
from another by sound only; and I am certain if we met 
on board again, in a dark night, I should know you.”. 
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While occupied by his routine duties at Malta, Silver- 
ton heard of the unsuccessful attack of the 18th June on 
the Redan, which caused so many hearts to mourn for 
their brave who fell on that fatal day. It was before ad- 
vancing upon this occasion General Eyre, addressing the 
18th Royal Irish, said:—‘‘ I hope, my men, this morning 
you will do something that will make every cottage in 
Ireland ring again.” Their conduct showed he did not 
speak in vain. They lost 250 men; commanded by such 
gallant soldiers as Captains Hayman, Esmonde, and the 
other officers, no wonder they showed what Irish valour 
canachieve. With Captain Esmonde a party got into the 
town, but, not being supported, had to retire. 

“ Thank God, General,” said aserjeant of the 18th 
whose legs were broken by a round-shot, “© We did our 
work any way. Had I another pair of legs, the country 
and you would be welcome to them.” 

The subsequent events of the war are familiarly known, 
and need not be repeated. 

On returning to the camp, in September, 1855, when 
Sebastopol was captured, Silverton found the face of 
affairs greatly altered. Instead of frail tents,which allowed 
the rain to run through like sieves, most of the officers had 
huts, which, at a distance, looked like so many bee-hives. 
The officers had idle times; there was plenty of scope for 
parades and inspections. To pass away the time parties of 
officers rode round the environs of Sebastopol, examined 
the works at Balaklava, shot quail on the steppes, and 
amused themselves as they liked. 

_A visit to Sebastopol had now grown quite an agreeable 
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tour with the natives of Great Britain, and Sir Bryan Dun- 
boyne resolved to sail to Balaklava Bay. Sybilla’s heart 
beat with rapture at the idea; she thought it most ltkely 
Silverton had returned to the army, though his last letter 
was from Malta. 

It is unnecessary to follow their route, which was pretty 
much the same as that already described in the voyage of 
Rodolphus. They made a considerable stay at Constanti- 
nople, in order to see all the objects of interest, such as the 
Hippodrome; the great Cisterns, now no longer used for 
their primitive purpose; the Aqueducts of Justinian and 
Valentinian, which extend from Belgrade to the “ sweet 
waters,” supplying Constantinople with abundance of ex- 
cellent water. 

The coffee-houses enabled Sybilla to observe Turkish 
life. She also visited the monuments at Ejub. While 
staying at the great hotel, Miseri’s, they met a friend of 
Lady Dunboyne’s, daughter of General Dickson, and wife 
of Brigadier-General Von Stentz, then with the besieging 
army. This lady was en route to the camp, and Sir Bryan 
at once offered her accommodation on board his yacht, as 
otherwise she would be inconvenienced in a transport. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


A VISIT TO THE CAMP. 


Oh! thou of gentler nature, softer, dearer, 
Of daily life the ever kindly cheerer, 
Whose generous nature, age, or childhood shielding, 
And, mids’t the storm of life, though moved, unyielding— 
This is meet partner for the loftiest mind, 
By crown or helmet graced—yea, this is womankind. - 
J. BAILLIE. 


Lapy Von Stentz preferred the cabin of the Enchan- 
tress, with the agreeable society of Sir Bryan and Lady 
Dunboyne, and their fascinating young friend, Miss 
Longsword, to the transport, and availed herself of the 
offer made. The party sailed from Scutari, and were 
highly pleased with the Bosphorus, which reminded Mr. 
Maynard of a Norwegian fiord, while Lady Dunboyne said, 
“it was very like the Blackwater near Youghal.” The 
well-manned craft rapidly glided from Pera to Bujukderé 
and when in the Black Sea encountered genuine Euxine 
weather. 

The sky, bright and clear hitherto, was hidden by an 
impenetrable veil of mist, which stole, like a dark pall, 
over the deep. The ladies went below, and Lady Von 
Stentz entertained them with an account of the comforts 
the troops were then enjoying, so different from the pri- 
vations of the previous fearful winter. The heavy fog, 
which is the normal condition of the Black Sea, lasted all 
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day, and during the voyage the same disagreeable tem- 
perature prevailed. 

The high mountains behind Sebastopol were at length 
sighted, and the steep shore of the bay of Balaklava ap- 
peared. The cliffs are of giant altitude, and afford a 
narrow inlet to the bay, which looks like a small lake 
hemmed in by lofty hills. Strong fortifications defended 
it in-former days; and the remains of curtains, bastions, 
and walls were traces of the defences. These are supposed 
to have been built by Genoese merchants, as they are infi- 
nitely:superior to the work of Tartars or Turks. When 
Balaklava was occupied by the Allies in 1854, a miserable 
village was found between the base of the hills and the 
sea; but at the time the Enchantress sailed in there were 
only about half a dozen of the original houses standing, 
the rest having been pulled down to make space for iron 
storehouses, mountains of wood, coal, provisions of all 
sorts, with heaps of cannon balls, shells, and other muni- 
tions of war. 

Sybilla was now close to the object of her devoted 
aifection, and needed no great pressing from the General's 
wife, who, on learning the correspondence subsisting be- 
tween her and Rodolphus, invited her on a visit to the 
camp. It was accordingly arranged she was to remain 
with Lady Von Stentz, and when she wished to join the 
Dunboynes she would be sure to hear of them on reach- 
ing Miseri’s Hotel, whither she could easily proceed, in 
one of the steamers constantly plying through the Bos- 
phorus. 

On landing at Balaklava, the party were met by General 
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Von Stentz, and nothing would satisfy him but the whole 
of Sir Bryan’s party should visit the camp, and dine at his 
hut. With mutual embraces Lady Dunboyne parted from 
her agreeable fellow-traveller, and Sir Bryan said he would 
feel quite lonely until she was again among his crew. 

The hut of General Von Stentz shewed the admirable 
qualities of his wife in the completeness of the internal 
arrangements, and the politeness shown by both to Sybilla 
bespoke their kind dispositions and desire to make their 
guest happy. Sybilla soon felt quite at home with them. 
There was a cordial straightforwardness about the 
General’s manner which delighted her, in common with all 
who came incontact with him. Ever considerate towards 
others, he never wounded the feelings of the lowest in 
rank by a rough word or imperious order. He became 
fond of escorting his charming young friend, and, as the 
Russians were at Mackenzie’s farm, perfectly tranquil, he 
conducted Miss Longsword to Balaklava, pointed out to 
her where the cavalry charge took place, where the 
battle of Inkermann was fought, and other memorable in- 
cidents during the war occurred. 

The power of female influence is ever manifest inthe most 
endearing of all human relationships. Therough and rugged 
nature of man is smoothed down and polished by constant 
association with woman’s gentleness; her presence and ex- 
ample conduces to the practice of piety, the observance of 
decorum, the preservation of those small, but important 
points of etiquette, which are easy to practise but also easy 
to neglect, and the neglect of which produces serious con- 
sequences. Nothing is more refining than the love of 
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husband and wife, nothing is more antagonistic to every 
human comfort than their dissension. Their mutual affec- 
tion tends to elevate—their mutual estrangement to degrade 
one, if not both. 

Sybilla soon grew sincerely attached to Lady Von Stentz, 
and discovered the source of her power. It arose from her 
genial, unselfish nature. She always considered the good 
of others, never her own comforts. There was hardly 
a day she did not hasten to relieve some distressed soldier's 
wife, to hear some complaint, which she was expected to 
be able to redress. She tried to excuse faults which did 
not originate in vice; her hand was ever open to succour 
the wretched; she was decidedly pious, what is usually 
called a “ practical Catholic,” but her sincerity made her 
respected, and there was not one who differed howsoever 
widely from her in point of doctrine, but was impressed 
with the true Christian spirit with which this estimable 
lady, like her divine Master, “ went about doing good.” 

Sybilla acquainted her hostess with the terms on which 
she stood with the Hon. Captain Silverton. She was in- 
formed he was not then at the camp, being engaged to 
ride a steeple-chase at some distance, but was expected in 
a fortnight. This was a disappointment to our heroine. 
Another awaited her, when one day summoned by a visitor 
she beheld, not Rodolphus but—Prince Rascalli. 

“ Ah! my dear signora,” he said, “ I am come as a friend 
to greet you, to welcome you. I have conquered my un- 
happy love, and I cannot wonder at your preference, now 
I know Rodolphus. He is a fine fellow, and my respected 
friend.” 
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“ I am sorry to hear he is your friend,” said Sybilla, 
sotto voce. She took care not to betray the anxiety she felt, 
and, while meeting the Prince at the General’s table, 
evinced no repugnance to associate with him on account 
of his conduct in Rome. 

When Silverton was aware the object of his thoughts 
for so many years was on a visit to the camp, he hastened 
to gaze upon her beloved face. With what joy did he once 
more hold her hand in his! There was the same winning 
expression in her sweet, child-like countenance, the same 
soft, yet powerful radiance beaming from her eyes, the 
same sunshine on her golden hair, that entranced him at 
their former meeting. Her figure lost nothing of its grace, 
her form, as well as her face, was unchanged—and oh! 
rapture—her heart was all his own. 

Sybilla found her lover bronzed by exposure to the sun 
of the East; his manner and affectionate greetings were all 
she could wish. He showed how fully he appreciated the 
affection she bestowed upon him, and never did she feel 
more tranquil happiness. 

It would hardly be fair to detail all that occurred while 
this interview lasted ; suffice it to say, during the remainder 
of her visit Rodolphus was received by Sybilla as a suitor, 
and, in such character, constantly dined with the General. 
He frequently saw Sybilla alone, and whenever Prince 
Rascalli, or any other officer, whom he suspected of enter- 
taining more tender feelings than those of mere friend- 
ship for the lovely girl, were present, evinced an amount of 
restlessness which showed all a lover’s watchfulness. 

One evening he called when the General and Lady 
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Von Stentz had gone to Balaklava, and Sybilla was 
alone. 

Rodolphus seated himself by her side and looked at her 
earnestly. There was something in his gaze which dis- 
turbed her. He had never yet made a formal proposal for 
her hand, though she deemed his language unmistakeable ; 
and her heart whispered it was coming. 

« What is the matter with you, Rodolphus?” she said 
at length. “Why so sad? Are you ill?” 

«I must speak to you very seriously, my dearest 
Sybilla,” he replied, “ though when I came here this 
evening I did not intend acquainting you with the state 
of my feelings towards you. I came determined to enjoy 
your sweet society, and then return to my lonely hut; but 
when I know others feel your attractions as I do, and 
think, while you are exposed to their importunities I 
am absent, perhaps forgotten, the tortures I suffer are too 
great to be borne. I get miserable at the praise of your 
beauty. I dread the fascinations of your manner, lest 
some more fortunate officer might snatch my lovely flower 
from my hand.” 

He was silent from the excess of his emotion, and then 
he continued :— | 

“ I have many causes for anxiety, dearest Sybilla, and 
do not see how I should be justified in asking you to share 
them. But I think you would not refuse me. I know 
your kind heart, your sound judgment, your varied 
talents. Will you not pity me, when, with such a being, 
so suited to my taste, I am compelled to say, my debts are 
so large I cannot marry without a fortune.” 


> 
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The blank look of Sybilla told how much she felt the 
disappointment this speech occasioned. She inquired 
« What the amount of his debts were ?” 

« About £4,000,” he replied. 

“ I regret to say, I am not ina position to assist you,” 
she said. “ At present I have but a yearly allowance of 
£200, which Mr. Slowcoach, my agent, sends me. In 
time the property will improve. Whcn my father’s affairs 
are wound up we expect a large sum will be realized for 
distribution between my brothers, my sister, and myself.” 

“I am determined to marry no one else,” he replied, 
taking her hand and pressing it to his lips. ‘“ I will remain 
single until such time as I can make arrangements with my 
family, and have my debts discharged. I have joined in 
various securities which prevent me following the dictates 
of my heart. But I will not impose any restriction on 
you. Ifa more eligible offer is made to you accept it, and 
think no more of me.” 

The emotions with which Sybilla heard these words 
were of a varied nature. She did not like the proposition 
he should remain bound while she should be free, and yet 
there was a generosity in it that pleased her. She replied 
firmly :— 

“No! Rodolphus. I cannot consent to your terms. 
Circumstanced as you are, let there be an end of this. 
Better we should part.” 

“ I fear it must be so,” he cried. “ Yet, remember, you 
are all the world to me. Farewell.” And pressing his 
lips to her brow, he rushed wildly from the hut leaving 
poor Sybilla stunned and miserable. 
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When Lady Von Stentz returned, Sybilla acquainted 
her with the scene which had just occurred, and expressed 
her desire to leave the camp at once. 

“ It is best for you, my dear young friend,” replied the 
good lady. “ I need not say I much regret the loss of your 
society, but if Captain Silverton’s means prevent him from 
making you his wife, if you take my advice you will think 
no more about him. I have no doubt there are many 
others equally respectable, who would not show the same 
hesitation.” 

“A steamer leaves for Galata early in the morning,” 
said the General. “ If you are determined on leaving us, 
I think it is better you should go on board at once, and 
thus put an end to this uncertainty.” 

“Yes I am most anxious to do so,” said Sybilla firmly. 

“ I have no doubt it is the wisest course,” responded her 
kind friends. 

The General went to the Quartermaster-General, and 
secured her passage. 

With a heavy heart Sybilla replaced in her trunk the 
articles of attire she had brought with her to the camp. 
She was about to relinquish the object of her warm affec- 
tion, and it is hard to tear asunder ties which spring from 
the heart. Tears trickled down her face, scalding tears, 
such as flow from the convulsive throbbings of our being, 
like the boiling springs of volcanic regions, and she entered 
the sitting-room while traces were yet visible on her usually 
composed countenance. It was drawing towards evening, 
and she wished to say farewell to her kind host and his 
excellent wife. She found neither in the apartment—but 
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an officer was there, alone. He was Rodolphus Sil- 
verton. 

‘¢ Rodolphus,” she said, “what means this? Why have 
you returned hither?” 

“ My own beloved darling,” he cried, “ I cannot bear to 
part you. When I left you, I was in a state of mind 
bordering on madness. I sought solitude in hopes of 
calming my frenzied thoughts; it brought despair. I feared 
to trust myself alone. I cannot live without you, my be- 
loved. Fond as I am of my profession, and devoted to 
my duties, I want some solace in my care, some gentle 
bosom to lean upon. While in this world we need human 
sympathy.” 

The heart of Sybilla was moved by his words. Her 
pale cheek flushed with pleasurable emotions, until she re- 
sembled a lovely flower of snowy whiteness on which the 
shade of a crimson had been thrown. She wondered what 
he was about to suggest. 

« Yes,” he continued, “it is very well for stoical people 
to take pleasure in controlling their natural feelings, I am 
not so cool-blooded; I feel it impossible to live at war with 
my nature. Poets may be satisfied with the spirit, I must 
have the substance. Even the charms of nature lose half 
their beauties when gazed on alone. Come to my heart, my 
beloved. We can be married here, at Balaklava, privately, 
and my relations need not be acquainted with our secret 
marriage.” 

“« No, Rodolphus, I never will consent to such a union,” 
replied Sybilla. “I am, as you well know, a Roman Catho- 
lic. Ishall do anything you wish to have our marriage 
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kept secret, but I must have the blessing of the clergyman 
of my own creed upon my union.” 

« The church of Balaklava is the same as Catholic,” re- 
plied Silverton. 

‘© You are in error, dear Rodolphus,” she replied. ‘‘ The 
Greek Church is different from the Latin, and I cannot 
consent.” 

“ Then we must bide our time,” replied Silverton sadly. 

“Tt is better,” answered Sybilla, “ and with Lady Von 
Stentz’s consent, nay, I may also add by her advice, I am 
about to take my departure.” 

“ I suppose it must be so, since you will not agree to my 
proposal,” said Silverton in a tone of despondency. ‘“ When 
do you purpose to leave?” 

“ I am ready, only waiting to say adieu to the General 
and his wife.” 

“ Then, I presume, you go by the steamer in the bay.” 

“ Yes, that is my intention.” 

“ I shall order my car and drive you down,” he said, and 
left Sybilla alone. 

The General soon entered, and fully approved of Sybilla’s 
refusal to be married by the Greek priest, and her inten- 
tion of avoiding Silverton until he could fulfil his promise 
in a more formal way. He said he would accompany her 
on board, and having taken a most affectionate farewell of 
the dear friends of the camp, she sat by the General’s side 
while Silverton drove to the vessel. There was no difficulty 
in securing a cabin for the friend of General Von Stentz, 
though the vessel was very full, and having seen her safe 
on board, the officers returned to the shore. 
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Still Silverton lingered. He came back once more to 
pay his adieus, and, when he sat beside Sybilla on the 
deck, and the night stole down over the deep, and stars 
twinkled in the far off sky, memory brought back the re- 
collection of their first meeting. He pleaded his long 
affection, and besought her not to leave him. 

“ There,” said he, pointing to a large structure soaring 
over the houses in Balaklava, “ there is the church where 
we can be united. We will spend our days in this sunny 
land and find banks of violets to recline upon. Stay with 
me, dearest. Give me the prize I have so long yearned for, 
be mine, and the devotion of my life will prove the strength 
of my affection.”’ 

He clasped her to his heart, but her resolve was not to 
be shaken. 

“ Rodolphus,” she replied, “ there is only one church in 
which I shall be united to you; I have already told you the 
church; and when before the altar and the priest I plight 
thee my troth, you will have me your wedded wife, but 
not till then.” 

_ And so they parted. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


SYBILLA’S RETURN. VOYAGE TO BEYROUT. 


*Tis not your part, 

Out of your fond misgivings to perplex 

The fortunes of the man to whom you cleave ; 

‘Tis your’s to weave all that you have of fair 

And bright in the dark meshes of the web. Te 
How different were Sybilla’s feelings, as she steamed 
through the Bosphorus, after parting with the idol of 
her heart, from these which lately thrilled her. Cold and 
bitter was the trial; and Heaven grant none of my readers 
will undergo the sad disappointment she so recently ex- 
perienced. The knowledge Silverton was restrained from 
making her his wife by pecuniary difficulties pressed heavily 
upon her mind. She thought of his sufferings on finding 
himself once more alone. She again burst into an agony 
of grief. Oh! if some of these thousands which her father 
amassed, and which, fenced round by a network of legal 
proceedings, defied the practised hands of Messrs. Alpoint 
and Slowcoach to unloose them for distribution, were 
available, how gladly she would enable her Rodolphus to 
unite his lot with hers. These thoughts occupied her until 
she reached Constantinople; and on arriving at Miseri's, 
found Sir Bryan and Lady Dunboyne tired of Turkey 
and longing for change. Sybilla soon made her school- 
companion aware of the interview between Rodolphus and 
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herself, which occasioned her abrupt departure from the 
camp; and Lady Dunboyne highly approved of the spirit 
with which Sybilla acted on that trying occasion. 

“It will never do, dear Sybilla,” said her friend, “ to 
allow your admirer to suppose you cannot live without him. 
Show proper self-respect, and depend on it you will stand 
far higher in the estimation of all mankind, as well as those 
of your own sex. We, poor women, cannot be too circum- 
spect. My great fear is, you love him ‘not wisely, but too 
well. ” 

“ When you know my choice, Theresa, you will readily 
excuse my weakness,” said the blushing girl. 

“ Now that I have my party assembled,” cried Sir Bryan, 
“I vote we go on board, weigh anchor, and set sail for 
Beyrout.” ` 

This proposition was carried without opposition; but 
some time was necessary to lay in stores and all requisites 
for Eastern travel. 

Sybilla profited by the delay to write some letters. One 
was to Rodolphus. She entered into the question of their 
money difficulty, and stated very explicitly, that if he 
was as willing to share with her as she was to assist him, 
they might manage without the indefinite delay he pro- 
posed. She mentioned her extreme tenacity of purpose, 
which enabled her to achieve any object upon which she 
set her heart, and in conclusion besought him to write to 
her more cordially than he was wont. 

The next was to her brother Albert, apprising him of 
the immediate visit of herself and friends in the Enchan- 
tress Yacht, and desiring him to secure sitting-rooms and 
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five bed-rooms in the best hotel in Beyrout, where she 
hoped to meet him on their arrival. 

The voyage from Constantinople to Beyrout caused our 
navigators to retrace their course through the sea of Mar- 
mora, and the Dardanelles, then past Tenedos, and other 
islands of the Ægæan, whence they sailed to Smyrna. 
They found the harbour crowded with trading ships, and 
passed several days in excursions to Halizar, Barnaba, the 
Acropolis, and other picturesque places. In two days 
after leaving Smyrna they reached Rhodes, and Sybilla set 
out with Mr. Maynard, to discover, if possible, where the 
famous Colossus stood. This they were not able to find 
out. They were, however, consoled for their disappoint- 
ment by inspecting and sketching several of the Gothic 
gateways, and antique houses, formerly occupied by the 
Knights of St. John. Many heraldic shields bore the 
Fleur de Lis of France, with the date 1402. Cannon, 
dating from former centuries, when the Genoese held 
possession, guarded the ramparts. There are no less than 
three lines of fortification around Rhodes, so it must be 
difficult to approach, if bravely defended. 

Once more the sailors weighed anchor, and the taut 
spars of the Enchantress bent under the press of sail. For 
some time there was no land in sight, it was undique pon- 
tus, but at length Cyprus rose from the deep. It did not 
present sufficient attraction to induce the party to enter the 
harbour of Larnaka. The following day the Syrian coast 
was sighted. Gradually the scenery became distinct, and 
was well worth gazing on. Beyrout lay concealed behind 
a promontory, and when the town, with its castellated 
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mansions, its suburban villas nestling in mulberry groves, 
the valley between Beyrout and Mount Lebanon, lay 
basking in the noontide. sun, expressions of delight, loud 
and long, broke from the party on board the Enchantress. 

Scarcely was the vessel moored, before a barge, rowed 
by fellahs in true Arab garb, came alongside, and Sybilla 
was folded in her brother’s embrace. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


EASTERN TRAVEL. THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. 


They were a gallant company, 
Riding o'er land and sailing o'er sea, 
Oh! but they went merrily. 
They forded the river, they clomb the high hill, 
Never a day did their steeds stand still, 
Bygon. 


SYBILLA was delighted to find Albert so happily circum- 
stanced in his consulate, and, on his part, he did everything 
in his power to make his sister and her friends happy. Sir 
Rryan had heard much of the famous Cedars of Lebanon, 
and the wonders of Baalbec, and Lady Dunboyne and 
Sybilla were determined to accompany him in his travels 
to the city of Solomon. Albert, who had been thither, 
described the tour as extremely interesting. 

“ There were,” he said, “ places presenting more pictur- 
esque scenery, but for stern grandeur, and vastness of 
architectural design, nothing, on the face of the globe, 
could equal Baalbec.” 

“ I understand,” said Sir Bryan, “ many of the stones 
are enormous.” 

“ You may form some idea,” replied Albert, ‘‘ when I 
give you the dimensions. It has been ascertained there is 
one sixty-eight feet in length, and two of sixty-three feet. 
The corridors, which are built of these gigantic stones, are 
twelve hundred feet long, and there are inscriptions and 
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busts of kings, or rulers, great in their generation, but no 
one now knows whom they were meant for.” 

“ What a place to poetise?” exclaimed Sybilla. “I do 
so like to explore those mouldering ruins, the dwellings of 
a race long passed away; to stand in rooms where life 
has ceased for ages. It will remind us of our visits to Pom- 
peii, Mr. Maynard.” 

“« Is there anything to be seen in Beyrout?” inquired 
Lady Dunboyne. 

‘‘ I cannot say much for the town,” replied Albert. “ The 
camp of Arnauts is worth seeing, provided you are not in- 
convenienced by the sand. There are plenty of mulberry 
trees, which afford some protection from the clouds of dust 
as also from the glare of the sun, and our bazaar contains a 
vast number of shops, which will give you an excellent 
idea of oriental merchandise. We have, likewise, a remark- 
able grotto, which all English tourists ought to visit.” 

“ Why so, Albert?” asked Sybilla. 

“ Because it was the very identical place where our 
patron saint, St. George, slew the heathenish dragon.” 

“ Let us go there first by all means,” cried Sir Bryan. 
“« Hurra for St. George !” 

Albert soon had the party mounted, arid conducted them 
to the grotto, which is near the quarantine house. They 
admired the scenery as they rode along, but considered the 
grotto rather a humbug. 

“Were it not for the story of the dragon, I would not 
care to visit it,” said Lady Dunboyne. 

Sybilla smiled as she wished to know “ if the dragon was 
very like a whale,” but no one could enlighten her. 
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Having exhausted the sights of Beyrout, Sir Bryan 
consulted the Attaché about the mode of proceeding to 
the interior of Syria. Luckily the fearful war against the 
Christians had not then broken out; so there was nothing 
to apprehend on the score of personal injury. 

Albert informed him it would take eight or nine days 
to visit Baalbec by the Lebanon route, and offered him 
his choice of horses or camels. * 

“I shall not mount a camel when I can procure a horse,” 
said Sir Bryan; “I never can forget the annoyance I suf- 
fered while riding a camel. What say the ladies?” 

“Oh! give me but my Arab steed,” sung Sybilla in the 
words of a popular song. “They are such delightful 
horses to ride, so docile and so swift, I anticipate great 
pleasure in making their equestrian acquaintance.” 

“ I suspect your notions of Arab steeds will undergo a 
considerable change when you are mounted upon an Arab 
of Beyrout, Sybilla,” replied her brother. 

“Tt might be well to have a look at the stud in the 
Repository,” suggested Sir Bryan. 

“ The very thing I was about to propose,” replied Albert. 

The gentlemen accordingly proceeded to the stables, and 
examined the contents of the stalls. 

“Well, of all places for screws I ever was in, I give the 
palm to your lot, Albert,” was Sir Bryan’s remark. 

‘‘ They are certainly no great shakes to look at,” rejoined 
the Attaché. 

By his authority and exertions they managed to engage 
six rather better than the nags usually driven by the 
“ Larry Doolans” of Dublin. Luckily the Consul was able 
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to lend side-saddles of English make to Lady Dunboyne 
and Sybilla, while Albert lent his saddle to Sir Bryan, and 
borrowed others for his friends. Of all the instruments of 
torture it is possible to conceive, a Turkish saddle surpasses 
it. Imagine, instead of smooth pigskin, the tree covered 
with a piece of rough carpet, padded with small paving 
stones or lumps of gravel, in place of curled hair; the 
stirrup-leather knotted to the saddle, and occasionally along 
the line of leg, for there were neither buckles nor buckle- 
holes to enable the rider to adjust them to his length. 
Again, the bits were the severest that can be placed in a 
horse’s mouth. They were thick as the finger, square in 
shape and jointed, sufficient, I think, to break a horse’s jaw. 
By the end of the week the party was prepared for the 
journey. The Dragoman had mules for the baggage, and 
camels for the tents. Albert secured the services of an 
excellent cook; and their halting-places were arranged, in 
order the tour should be as little fatiguing as possible. 
On passing through the town-gate of Beyrout, the travel- 
lers waded through a deep sea of sand. Luckily there was 
not a breath of wind, and they enjoyed the view of the bay. 
The hills of Syria were bright with verdure; the green 
diversified with a pretty sort of flowering heath, which 
grew in luxuriant patches. As the travellers advanced up 
the sides of the hills, traces of vegetation grew more scanty ; 
and in parts of the route, towards the Cedars, the land was 
covered with boulders, some of which appeared to have 
been exposed to the action of fire, and looked quite black 
and vitrified. The only timber that seemed to thrive in 
those sterile regions was here and there a shrubby bush of 
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olive or walnut. Im many places were vines and figs. There 
was not much variety in the landscape; mountain ridges 
and limestone plains, paths white with limestone, were all 
that could be seen for miles. It was very monotonous, now 
up, now down; and the rocky road was often a slippery 
and precarious path for the horses and camels. After 
journeying for five or six hours they reached the bivouac 
‘or halting-place, generally selected in a shady place afford- 
ing a sufficiency of water for culinary and drinking use. 

It was refreshing to see the wearied steeds enjoying the 
luxury of a roll, when the cavalcade dismounted. It was 
necessary, however, to be vigilant, lest the viands were 
exposed to the whirl of dust occasioned by the horses. 
tumbling about in the sand. When the party refreshed 
themselves by such fare as the Dragoman provided, and 
ladies and gentlemen were again in their saddles, the 
tourists continued to proceed. 

Having left the shore, where the mountain range dips 
into the sea, they climbed a rocky pass, and reached 
the stream called the “ Dog’s river,” from a stone shaped 
like a dog. Here the party beheld a fine waterfall, and 
their horses climbed a flight of stones to a Roman bridge, 
which is the path by which tourists advance inland. Traces 
of the Assyrian invasion were visible. A figure of a king 
with the winged lion, usual in Assyrian sculpture, is carved 
in limestone. Inscriptions in cuneiform, Greek, and Latin 
characters are visible, though not very perfect. It was 
very interesting to Sybilla and Mr. Maynard to copy these 
memorials of the incursions of invading armies, and to have 
their recollections of Scripture verified by such evidences. 
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“ Now, Mr. Maynard,” cried Sybilla, “ here is some- 
thing to tax your skill.” She pointed to a much de- 
faced Latin inscription which had baffled her efforts at 
decyphering. 

The profound classic antiquary pondered for some time 
after rubbing the letters with grass to bring them into 
view, and then declared he could interpret the inscription. 
And he read, while Sybilla rapidly copied :— 

IMP. CHES. M. AVRELIVS 
ANTONINVS PIVS MAX. GERM. MAXIMVS 
PONTIFEX MAXIMVS 
MONTIBVS IMMENTIBVS 
LICO FLVMINI CZ8IS VIAM DELATAVIT 


PER 
ANTONIANAM SVAM. 


“ I cannot look upon these various monuments of the 
past without veneration,” continued Mr. Maynard. “ By 
the Egvptian hieroglyphics we are transported back to the 
days of Sesostris, who reigned over three thousand years 
ago. The Assyrian recalls the destruction of Sennache- 
rib’s army, of whom Lord Byron wrote— 


The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming with purple and gold, 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars in the sea, 
When the blue wave shines brightly by far Gallilee. 


Here, perhaps, resounded the tramp of those legions, soon 
destined to fall, 

Like the leaves of the summer, when summer is green, 

That host and its banners at sunset was seen ; 


Like the leaves of the summer when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 


Over two thousand years have rolled into eternity since 
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these inscriptions were placed here, and time seems to have 
respected them. The breeze from the sea has swept heed- 
lessly on, and the winter storm and summer rain prove 
equally harmless.” ' 

Having gratified their curiosity and enriched their sketch- 
books with these enduring records of races now passed 
away, the travellers resumed their onward march. Leaving 
Batroun, every mile’s ascent increased the sublime beauty of 
the scenery. Looking seaward, over the level of the Medi- 
terranean they saw the heights of Cyprus. Northward 
stretched a vast expanse of country, diversified by hills and 
valleys, and beyond were houses and domed roofs, minarets, 
and towers, which the Dragoman affirmed to be Tripoli. 
Towards this town swept an impetuous mountain river, 
called Nahr Abalha, a tributary of the Kadisha, the river of 
Lebanon, which rises near the Cedars. There were few 
signs of lifein this desolate region. A cottage was occa- 
sionally seen nestling in some verdant nook, or a Maronite 
chapel loomed against the sky on the mountain top. 

When the party approached Lebanon they found every 
spot of ground most carefully cultivated; mulberries and 
vines were universal. The scenery was of the description 
Salvator Rosa loved to paint; everywhere wild and dark 
ravines, through which Maronites or Druses started into 
view. These peasants were gaily dressed in braided jackets 
with slashed sleeves, showing bright coloured vests, with 
loose trousers, confined at the waist by a belt or sash con- 
taining pistols and a suspicious looking dirk. The women, 
both Druse and Maronite, wore tasteful silver head orna- 
ments. Those of the Druse tribe had a silver horn called 
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Tautur, over which they carried a long veil composed of 
linen or silk. 

At the village, where they halted for the night, the 
chimes of a convent bell were heard through the clear air. 
They awoke dormant recollections in the breast of Sybilla. 
She thought how sweetly those well-known sounds entered 
her soul in her happy childhood, when she knew no care, 
or felt no trial. Now she experienced both. She pondered 
on her absent lover, and meditated upon his promise of 
arranging matters with his family and making her his 
bride. The sweet sounds brought peace to her heart, for 
they reminded her of the power of God, whose omnipotent 
arm was extended over her on this Syrian hill with as 
much strength to protect as if she was in the Ursuline Con- 
vent at Boulogne. Comforted by this thought she sought 
her couch and slept. 

After three days’ toilsome march through ravines and 
precipices, the party reached their destination, the far- 
famed Cedars of Lebanon. The grove does not contain 
above five hundred, and of these not above a score are re- 
markable for antiquity. They form a perfect oasis in the 
desert, the only green object around, set in a frame of rocks 
and snow-clad mountains. 

“ I confess they do not equal my expectations,” exclaimed 
Lady Dunboyne; “I expected to have seen much finer 
trees. The Cedar in the grounds of the Convent at Glas- 
nevin is far handsomer than any here.” 

“ They certainly are not worth the troublée of reaching 
them,” said Sybilla, following suit. “I prefer the tree at 
Sion House. These look stunted.” 


-+ 
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‘¢ But, ladies,” interposed Mr. Maynard, “ you must not 
judge of these trees by their external forms only. Re- 
member the sacred and historic associations connected with 
them. Cedars have grown in this grove which roofed the 
Temple of Solomon. The famous heathen Temple of 
Diana, at Ephesus, and the church built at Bethlehem, by 
the pious St. Helena, were supplied with wood-work from 
this spot.” | 

There were no more comparisons made. Mr. Maynard 
remained master of the field, or rather the grove, and the 
monks who had charge of the little chapel, built in the 
centre of the trees, pleased the tourists by their urbanity 
and zeal. 


| 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE RUINS OF BAALBEC. 


Hues which have words, and speak to ye of heaven, 
Float o’er this vast and wondrous monument, 
And shadow forth its glory. There is given 
Unto the things of earth, which Time hath bent, 
A spirit’s feeling, and where he hath leant 
His hand, but broke his scythe, there is a power 
And magic in the ruined battlement, 
For which the palace of the present hour 
Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower. 
Caritpe Haroxp. 


Ir the journey to the Cedars was wearying because of its 
ascent, that to Baalbec was tiresome from the descent. 
All sense of terror, however, was lost in the extreme 
beauty of the panorama extended before the tourists. On 
one side the sight rested upon the Cedars of Lebanon, 
amidst gorges of hills and rocky plains, broken by patches 
of verdure surrounding cottages and chapels, until the 
blue sea closed the view with the Isle of Cyprus, a speck 
upon the horizon’s verge. On the other side lay a vast 
extent of country reaching to Baalbec, with fields of grain 
and high hills. 

“Now for it,” cried Sir Bryan, leading the way; “I 
have had some hard days with the Ward hounds and the 
Kilkenny Hunt, but this confounded slippery work is 
much harder.” 

The descent was really fearful, and had not the 
scarecrow steeds been remarkably sure-footed, accidents 
were inevitable. Fortunately all the party stuck well 
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to their saddles, and the little village of Ainette was 
safely reached; here our party halted for the night. Be- 
fore the travellers were stirring next morning their ears 
were saluted by a hissing sound, which was familiar to Sir 
Bryan’s ears; for Irish grooms usually wisp horses to the 
same sibilating accompaniment. These sounds proceeded 
from the Arabs getting the horses ready for the road. 
Then the cook prepared breakfast. While a regular break- 
ing up of the encampment took place, Sybilla sketched 
the group, and if Mr. Leech, the inimitable illustrator of 
Punch, saw her drawing, he would admit his pictures in 
the scenes of the sporting Mr. Briggs do not present more 
amusing specimens of blemished nags. Though rum ones 
-to look at, they proved quite suited to the work they had 
. to do, which is saying a good deal. The party were soon 
in motion, and saw in the dim distance the mighty ruins 
of Baalbec. 

Sybilla cheered the road by her lively sallies; she made 
the desert hills ring with her musical voice. She hada 
great store of poetry, which she drew upon to illustrate 
portions of their route. “ How appropriate are these lines 
for this merry mountain rill!” she exclaimed, as they 
halted their panting steeds beside a silvery stream, that fell 
with a rushing flow from dizzy heights—and repeated the 
poem, of which the author, whoever he is, may feel 


‘proud :— 


Sing beside the cheerful streams, 
They are singing as they flow 

Through green shades, and golden gleams, 
Downward to the sea they go. 
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From the hill-top blue and high, 
While day and night go round the sky, 
Through the vales they roll along, 

All their life is merry song. 


Rippling, rolling, gliding, winding, 
Round the hills their courses finding, 
Caring not to lose their name 

In the sea from whence they came. 
Bringing blessings when they may, 
They laugh and sing along the way. 
Through the vales they roll along, 
All their life is merry song. 


Sybilla often pictured to herself how Silverton was 
passing his time, and rejoiced to think the active duties 
of his profession engaged so much of his attention. The 
extent of her mental resources and her usually cheer- 
ful temperament made her the delight of the circle in 
which she moved, and in the companionship of the play- 
fellow of her happy school-days and the amiable Sir Bryan 
Dunboyne, also associated with the erudite Mr. Maynard, 
she was lifted beyond the cares and sorrows of her un- 
happy love to the elevating thoughts suggested by their 
pilgrimage to the Cedars of Lebanon and the temples of 
Baalbec. It took several hours to cross the plain of Ccele- 
Syria, but the stately ruins, towards which they steered 
their course, made them impatient, and they pressed on 
the horses at a tolerably rapid pace. 

“ The architects of these buildings had proper notions 
of the immense,” cried Sir Bryan, as they approached the 
walls. 
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“ They are enormous, indeed,” rejoined Lady Dunboyne. 
“ How did the workmen contrive to build them so high ?” 

“ You will see in a short time, Lady Dunboyne,” replied 
Mr. Maynard, who, as usual, was the referee of the party. 

They dismounted by direction of the Dragoman, who 
was well acquainted with the locality, and having sent the 
horses and baggage to the convent, climbed over the frag- 
ments of marble which serve as a rampart to protect the 
ruins. On entering they found the temples were not built 
upon the plain, but upon a vaulted platform a thousand 
feet in length, of considerable width, and varying from 
thirty to fifty feet in height. 

It was difficult to fix attention on any one of these 
colossal buildings. Every portion challenged equal admira- 
tion. The tourists gazed with awe upon the unrivalled 
Temple of the Sun, profusely decorated with statues, 
arabesques, and bas-reliefs of exquisite workmanship. Mr. 
Maynard was here in his element. He did not neglect his 
opportunity of addressing his audience upon his favourite 
pursuit. 

“ It is always profitable,” he said, “ to behold the remains 
of places which were great and glorious in the sight of 
men ages ago. These mighty walls, now solitary and for- 
saken; these huge quadrangles, echoing to the footsteps 
of chance tourists, like ourselves; these vaulted passages, 
so dark and gloomy; were once filled with busy mortals, 
kings and princes, ambassadors full of political wisdom, 
conquerors fired with martial glory. Where are they now? 
Who planned these gigantic buildings? Some call this 
Heliopolis, and attribute it to Solomon. It is all guess- 
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work—all uncertain. The historian is unable to state 
positively by whom these walls were built. Tyrians or 
Sidonians may have laid the foundations. Egyptians 
clearly raised the Trilithon. Roman legions marched and 
countermarched through these portals; the clang of Sa- 
racenic music pealed in these corridors; the Tartar stabled 
his steed in these chambers; war and the elements have 
dealt hard blows ;—yet here the temples stand, proud con- 
querors of both ; beacons to the antiquary and engineer, 
serenely looking upon the waves of time, which ebb and 
flow, and leave them undestroyed.” 

‘Bravo, Mr. Maynard!” cried Sybilla. “Truly this 
grand ruin has inspired you with eloquence. I hope our 
shorthand-writer has a note of your harangue.” 

“« Do you mean me, Sybilla?” inquired Lady Dunboyne, 
who was sketching, and hearing Mr. Maynard, jotted 
down his words. 

“Tf the cap fits you,” she replied, as she joined Sir 
Bryan, who was investigating the interior. 

The gigantic stones of the Great Temple excited their 
amazement, as well they might. The average size of the 
blocks is about twelve feet in length by seven wide; but 
there are three which measure altogether one hundred and 
ninety feet in length. There are enormous vaults, sup- 
ported on arches, on many of which the party traced 
curious inscriptions; but even Mr. Maynard, learned as he 
was, could not decipher them. Even these cloistered pas- 
sages were enigmas; and the busts with which the place 
was ornamented sufficed, like the pillar towers of Ire- 
land, to puzzle posterity. Having satisfied themselves that. 
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for stupendous design and elaborate workmanship, these 
ruins form one of the wonders of the world, Sir Bryan 
and his party faced the sea, and, after a fatiguing journey, 
reached Beyrout. Here Sir Bryan found letters which 
required his return to Ireland as speedily as possible. 
Sybilla had several packets. One was from Silverton, in- 
forming her he hoped soon to be able to carry out his plans, 
as he was then on his way home with the troops from the 
Crimea. Another letter was from a dear friend of her's, 
Miss Campbell, of Edinburgh, asking her on a visit, 
whenever she returned from the sunny East. She wrote 
at once to Miss Campbell, promising to go to Scotland 
before she settled down to her country life, in accordance 
with the desire of Mr. Slowcoach, who required her pre- 
sence. A long epistle from that gentleman informed her 
“ various portions of the assets had been realized, but, 
unfortunately, the demands against the estate of her father 
were in an equal ratio, so, as yet, there was not much for 
the legatees; but he had great hopes the next letter would 
communicate more satisfactory tidings, as proceedings 
were pending still.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


CONFIDENTIAL DISCLOSURES. 


Be ruled by me—forget to think of her. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


THERE was the usual rushing and pushing for luggage at 
the Westland-row terminus, which makes that operation 
the terror of unprotected females, and nervous gentlemen, 
when the express train with the mail-boat passengers 
reached Dublin, and the cries of “ cab,” and “ covered 
car,” were most uproarious. Silverton hailed one, and hur- 
ried in. He desired the Jehu to drive to Rutland-square. 
The Post Office clock struck eleven as they passed the tall 
pillar erected in honour of Nelson, in Sackville-street, and 
soon the circular dome of the Rotundo met the Royal 
Engineer’s gaze. After a few minutes the rather uncom- 
fortable vehicle was halted at the door of a spacious man- 
sion, with a jerk that knocked Silverton’s head against the 
framework, and disturbed his equanimity. 

When the driver descended to open the door of the 
vehicle, Silverton inquired, “ what he meant by pulling 
up so suddenly ?” 

“ Dear me, I'm sorry for your honour, surely,” replied 
the jarvey, in an apologetic tone. “’Tis all the fault of 
that hard-mouthed baste. She’s the conthrariest cratur I 
ever druv, your honour, and that’s the truth.” 


’ 
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Silverton gave the driver of the hard-mouthed mare his 
fare. 

“Why, then, shure your honour isn’t going to put us off 
with the bare shilling, an’ so much luggage,” urged the 
jarvey. 

‘How much do you want?” demanded Silverton, im- 
patiently. . 

“« Td be after thinking five would be little enough this 
wet night,” said the man. 

“TIl give you no such sum,” replied Rodolphus. 

“ Well, your honour, I don’t like to be hard on you. 
Suppose we split the difference.” 

“© What do you mean?” asked the impatient traveller. 

“« Come, make it the half-crown.” 

Silverton gave him a half-crown, and got his luggage 
into a spacious hall. 

“« You're welcome back to ould Ireland, Captin,” cried 
Walsh, the butler, his round face radiant with de- 
light. 

In a few minutes the Crimean warrior was ushered up 
stairs. Seated in a large easy chair, close to the drawing- 
room fire, sat his father. 

“ Rodolphus, my dear boy, you are welcome, most wel- 
come. I did not expect you so soon. How bronzed you 
have grown!” cried Lord Allandale, shaking his son’s 
hand. | 

« Where are the rest of the family, my mother and 
. sisters?” asked Rodolphus dutifully. 

“They are at the Castle; His Excellency holds a 
Drawing-room to night. But, my dear boy, I was forgetting 
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you have not dined. Walsh, get up whatever the cook 
has ready, for the Captain’s dinner.” 

Before Walsh could express his acquiescence, Rodolphus 
interposed :— 

“I could not eat anything. I dined at Holyhead; but 
have no objection to a glass of sherry and water.” 

While Rodolphus was refreshing himself with the wine, 
Lord Allandale commenced the old story of his difficulties, 
and dwelt long upon this unpleasant theme. Soon as the 
Engineer could venture to change the conversation, he did 
by inquiring :— 

“Ts there much gaiety in Dublin at present ?” 

- “Just as usual,” replied his Lordship. “ Private balls at 
the Castle, public balls among the townsfolk; at least I hear 
the crowds are enormous, for I never go to these amuse- 
ments. By the way,” he added significantly, “ the Kil- 
morelands are in town.” 

“ Are they?” replied Rodolphus, in a careless tone. 

“Is that the way you receive intelligence of Lady 
Blanche ?” cried his father. 

The name of Blanche roused Silverton. He should now 
decide upon his course of action. Would he tell his father 
of his engagement to Sybilla? He preferred to try what 
chance there was of gaining his consent. 

“ I wish to hear no more of Lady Blanche,” replied the 
Captain of Engineers. 

‘Qh! I presume there is a rival in the field,” said Lord 
Allandale. 

Silverton was silent. 

“ Silence gives consent. Who is she, Rodolphus ?” 
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“Tt is a long story, Sir, but I must have your 
advice.” 

“That you shall have, certainly,” and Lord Allandale 
composed himself to a position of attention, while Silverton 
informed him how completely he had lost his heart to Miss 
Sybilla Longsword. He mentioned having renewed his 
acquaintance with her lately, at General Von Stentz’s, and 
corresponded with her. 

“ Are you quite sure, Rodolphus, this charming girl of 
yours is well born ? Have you ascertained who or what 
was her father ? Because, from your station as my heir, 
your position in society, and your connexions, it is neces- 
sary, as I mentioned on a former occasion, you should 
marry a lady of gentle blood.” 

‘‘T have heard her father was in business, and made his 
fortune by trade,” said Rodolphus. 

“ That would be a decided barrier,” replied Lord Allan- 
dale. “ But I have no desire to anticipate objections; you 
must ascertain all about this. If you find her relations 
are low people, it is impossible we can acknowledge her. 
Js her fortune large ?” 

«No! I regret to say at present she has only two hun- 
dred a year.” 

Lord Allandale started up. “ Surely, Rodolphus, you 
are not going to marry any girl with such a paltry sum as 
two hundred a year. I dare say the girl is an adventuress, 
and has caught you by her pretty face. What religion does 
she profess ?” 

“ The Roman Catholic.” 

“Worse and worse,” replied Lord Allandale. “ You 
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must forget her, my son; you will find others more suited 
to you, and more in your own sphere. In the Castle 
circle here, or in London, you will soon be associated with 
girls having fairer faces and possessing aristocratic con- 
nexions.” 

The return of Lady Allandale and her daughters from 
the Drawing-room, put an end to this discussion. What 
occurred showed Rodolphus how little he could expect ap- 
proval of Sybilla as his wife from his father. He resolved 
to try his mother’s influence. 

Though no one was more disposed, on most occasions, to 
yield to the wishes of Rodolphus than his indulgent 
mother, when he expressed to her his intention of marry- 
ing Miss Longsword, whom he described in glowing terms, 
as a combination of the charms of the Graces, and concen- 
tration of the Cardinal Virtues, she resolutely met his pro- 
position by a decided negative. Had she been influenced 
by Lord Allandale? Rodolphus could not say; but his 
father’s strong objection to Sybilla’s want of gentle blood 
was thus enforced by his mother :— 

“ My dear son,” she said, “ your station entitles, nay, I 
may say, demands you should seek an alliance in your own 
sphere. Now, if you marry this young person, who, I dare 
say, is very pretty, and all that, and who, of course, will 
expect us to receive her relations, business-people—very 
worthy and respectable, I have no doubt—surely, you can- 
not expect us to do so. Then how disagreeable it will 
be for you. Think no more of her. Forget her lovely 
face and golden hair, her conversational powers and lite- 
rary attainments, and I shall do my utmost to introduce 
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you to some lady more to your father’s satisfaction—that 
is, if you do not know where to find her already.” 

Lady Allandale was not aware of the lengths to which 
matters had gone between Rodolphus and Sybilla; and, 
finding his mother take the same view of his acknowledged 
preference with his father, Rodolphus shrank from the 
avowal he felt inclined to make Sybilla his wife. He 
did more, for he suffered Lady Allandale to introduce him 
as, to use the commercial phrase, “ still in the market,” to 
ball-rooms and dinner-parties; and, floating on the stream 
of pleasure, he escorted his sisters to the numerous balls 
given by his Excellency, the Lord Lieutenant, at Dublin 
Castle, and to the gay and festive throngs crowded into 
the hospitable mansions of the elite of the Dublin world. 
Lady Allandale believed that in this eternal round of 
gaiety he would quickly forget his Crimean love. She 
constantly invited the beautiful and lively Lady Blanche 
to her house; and as opportunity and importunity are 
strong aids to induce affection, I have to state the unde- 
niable good looks, the natural, unaffected, and more than 
friendly manner of the young high-born lady, who was, 
as the Irish say, ‘‘to the fore,” were rapidly undermining 
the resolve of the Engineer, to be true to the absent 
Sybilla. 

While affairs stood thus, cards reached the Allandale 
mansion which put most of the invited—the young ladies 
especially—in a gentle flutter. The Lady Mayoress re- 
quested the honour of their company to a Mansion-house 
ball. 

Mansion-house balls have always been regarded emi- 
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nently successful in deciding the nature of Dublin flir- 
tations; decisive whether attentions mean the noose ma- 
trimonial, or if incipient coldness foretells the declaring 
off an unpropitious suit. They are, and ought to be, full 
of pleasant reminiscences to those belles and beaux, who, 
in the spacious circle of the “ King’s Room,” first entered 
into the tender engagements which united them for life; 
and possibly there remain, even tothe time of this present 
writing, hopeful debutantes and vigilant chaperons, who 
enter these “halls of dazzling light,” with a plain gold 
ring on the third finger of the left hand, appearing a 
possible contingency within six months from the date 
thereof. Iam told Mr. Hutcheson, the graceful and hand- 
some jeweller belonging to the Corporation, with a due 
attention to the public benefit, displays, on a jewel-tray 
lined with white satin, a large assortment of these adjuncts 
to the question! about the period of the ball, as though to 
remind the gentlemen potentially what they might, could, 
should, and ought to do. 

Silverton felt rather surprised at the interest this ball 
excited amongst his lady friends. He, probably, was not 
aware a lady regards a Mansion-house ball asa great event 
in her life, where she may wear the utmost amount of 
finery, and, therefore, the preparations were on a costly 
scale. 


eee ee 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE MANSION-HOUSE BALL. 


The wine is red, the lamps are bright, 
And gems and jewels glance; 

Where ladies and their lords to-night 
Are mingling in the dance. 


As the evening of the Mansion-house ball drew near, great 
was the stir of preparation throughout Erin’s capital. It 
was known that every effort had been made by the Lady 
Mayoress to render it the best ball ever given in the Round 
Room; and those citizens of credit and renown who had 
not been honoured by invitations, moved heaven and earth, 
as the phrase is, to get them. ‘The Lord Mayor’s cousin, 
who was a junior barrister, found his bag, usually a lanky 
one, grow actually plethoric with very respectable briefs; 
and the number of “ motions of course” he moved the 
day before the ball, surprised the learned judge, who 
never had the pleasure of hearing the young gentleman 
before. 

“ Who is he?” the judge inquired of the registrar, a 
chartered wit. 

“Mr. , cousin to the Lord Mayor. He’s firing 
away ball practice this morning,” replied the facetious 


official. 
The secretary to the Lord Mayor, whose duty it was to 


fill up and direct the cards, had no sinecure, for the kind- 
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hearted Lady Mayoress had only one desire to gratify, 
and that was to confer as much pleasure as she could 
during her short-lived reign. She was not elevated by 
her position as Lady Mayoress, and, therefore, could not be 
depressed by the termination of her husband’s year of 
oftice. There was the same cordial kindness of manner 
which marked her reception of her friends before she 
found herself addressed as “ My Lady,” and the urbanity 
of her disposition was never heightened by hauteur or 
lowered by familiarity. The Lord Mayor became his 
office of chief magistrate well. ‘There was, at all times, a 
gentlemanly repose—a serenity in his appearance and air, 
befitting a man of position—a refinement and propriety of 
speech well qualified to control the somewhat excitable 
language which in those days occasionally disturbed the 
city assemblies. He was an extensive employer in the city, 
and his consideration for all over whom Providence placed 
him made him greatly beloved. It was at his rural home, 
in the domestic circle, he appeared to best advantage. 
His countenance, calm and dignified, brightened within the 
light of his own fireside, while his cheerful accents pro- 
moted social mirth. His dwelling was stored with books, 
and statues, and paintings of great value, and his table 
was always supplied with the triumphs of culinarv art; 
but his guests ever felt the best flavour and highest relish 
of his dinners was not derived from sauces or artistic skill, 
but from the hearty cordial manner of both host and 
hostess. 

The Allandale party consisted of the Viscount and 
Viscountess, the elder daughter and Rodolphus. He was 
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in high spirits, for his career in the Crimea won him great 
fame, and he was looked upon as a considerable personage 
in the estimation of the denizens of Rutland and Merrion- 
squares. Lady Kilmoreland felt, at first, rather afraid 
she would compromise her dignity by mingling with “ the 
tradespeople,” as her Ladyship called the guests of the 
Lady Mayoress; but on hearing that not only his Excel- 
lency, the Lord Lieutenant, but most of the aristocracy in 
Dublin and the neighbourhood were certain to attend the 
ball, that the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress were highly 
respectable people, and, moreover, a raised platform was 
reserved for persons of “ gentle blood,” whence she could 
look down upon the citizens, without allowing such inferior 
beings to come 
- *Twixt the wind and her nobility, 

she yielded a somewhat reluctant consent, and signified 
she would go. 

Through the wide expanse of Sackville-street, a stream 
of vehicles, from the flashing carriage to the “ covered 
car,” rolled rapidly. They swept by the venerable front 
of Trinity College, and, as Lord Allandale’s coach pro- 
ceeded, the eyes of Silverton rested upon the splendid 
portico of the Bank, once the Irish Parliament House. A 
clear, bright moon silvered the grey pillars with light, and 
expressions of admiration broke from the Engineer's lips. 

They next passed the Provost’s house, and, on reaching 
Nassau-street, encountered a string of carriages, ex- 
tending from Morrison’s hotel to the top of Dawson-street. 
The admirable city police were on duty; and, though the 
progress of setting down the occupiers of the carriages 
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carriages was slow, it was sure, and in his turn Lord Al- 
landale’s coachman drew up beside the broad flight of steps 
leading from the quadrangle to the Mansion House door. 
A canopy overhead protected the ladies’ toilets from the 
night dews, as they proceeded to the well-lighted hall. 
Here servants in gorgeous state liveries took ladies’ shawls, 
gentlemen’s hats and capes, and gave them cards with 
numbers, whereat the Honourable Rodolphus smiled, for 
he had some experience of the slender use of such pre- 
cautions as these same numbers when the parting hour ar- 
rives. This over, he, with his sister, followed Lord and 
Lady Allandale through the ante-rooms into the spacious 
Oak Room, where the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress re- 
ceived their guests. It was greatly crowded; but, as the 
Viceregal party, consisting of his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant, and a numerous staff, in the blue-faced 
household uniform, arrived immediately after, the gay 
company poured into the Round Room, pretty much as an 
impeded watercourse rushes into a reservoir when the 
barrier is removed. 

This room, built on the occasion of King George the 
Fourth’s visit to Ireland, is of most capacious dimensions, 
fully capable of containing fifteen hundred persons. It is 
circular, with a domed roof, and has a gallery running 
round. In this two bands were stationed—a military and 
string band. A bead work of lamps gave brilliant light, 
and the letters V.R., surmounted by the crown, were over 
the seat reserved for the representative of her Majesty. 
The seats prepared for the court circle, to which the 
Allandale party was marshalled, were nearly filled, and 
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allowed the exalted individuals to survey the general 
company. 

‘‘ What a splendid ball-room!” said the Honourable 
Miss Silverton to her brother; ‘the whole house is well 
adapted for such entertainments. No fear of the guests 
being crowded on the stairs, freezing in the hall, or suffo- 
cated near the bed-rooms.” 

“Wait till you see the supper-room by-and-bye,” 
replied Rodolphus. 

‘‘God Save the Queen” from the band, announced the 
entry of the popular. Viceroy, and then partners were seen 
placing themselves in long lines from the Viceregal throne. 
Rodolphus, having confided his sister to one of the staff, 
who sought her hand for the first quadrille, departed 
in quest of Lady Blanche St. Maurice, who had just ar- 
rived. 

“This is a full meet, Captain Silverton,” said the lively 
girl, as she took a position vis a vis to the Honourable 
Miss Silverton and her partner. 

“« Yes, it is a crowded ball.” 

“« We have room to dance through—that’s some com- 
fort,” continued the fast young lady. “ We were, last 
night, at Mrs. Jutland’s, and such a crush—you can’t 
imagine anything like it. The hall, the stairs, the landing, ' 
the rooms, a little boudoir, in which luckily I got near a 
window, were packed close as the poor captives in that 
dreadful black-hole of Calcutta. There was no stirring.” 
* “ I wonder people give such parties,” said Silverton. 

“They must do it if they have a large acquaintance,” 
replied Lady Blanche. ‘ ‘They have no option if they wish 
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for peace and quietness. Mamma was near getting us all 
into a sad scrape, when she was giving her first ball in 
Merrion-square this season. Fortunately this same Mrs. 
Jutland saved her.” | 

“Indeed! Pray how was that?” demanded Rodolphus 

“« PI tell you.”—But here the performance of the dance 
interrupted them, and obliged the voluble young lady to 
defer her disclosure. 

-= When the quadrille terminated, and Rodolphus led her 
to a seat, she resumed her interrupted narrative of Lady 
Kilmoreland’s narrow escape from a grievous false step. 

“« As our house in town is very small, and. our drawing- - 
rooms not calculated to hold above a hundred or so com- 
fortably, poor dear Mamma thought the best thing she 
could do was to give a succession of parties, and thus avoid 
crowding her rooms. She wished the people to have seats 
at their supper, instead of the mockery and: delusion of 
being shown tables, from which it is impossible. to get a 
scrap without a formidable struggle before any of the 
tempting viands reaches the lips. She took this clever 
Mrs. Jutland into her confidence; and you may guess her 
surprise when the good lady said:— 

“ Dear Lady Kilmoreland, when do you leave Dublin?” 

“ Leave Dublin!” repeated Mamma in amazement. ‘‘ We 
have taken the house till May,;. of course, I do not mean 
to leave sooner. Pray, why do you ask?” 

« Because, if you intend to ask: people here by sets, the 
sooner you leave the better.” 

“It was for the comfort of my friends I proposed it,” 
said poor Mamma. 
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“Oh! never mind comfort when you are giving a ball,” 
was Mrs. Jutland’s advice. ‘ You meant kindly, I know; 
but how would it be taken? ‘Those you did not ask to 
your first ball would think themselves slighted on being 
asked to your second; and at your second, if you did not 
invite the very persons you had at your first, they would 
feel hurt; so take my advice, ask them all together, and 
you have them pleased all alike, and caused no jealousy. 
I know Dublin better than you do; and believe me, a 
Christmas charade party to one’s own family is not given 
without persons feeling disappointed they were not asked.” 

Other partners presented themselves; and Lady Blanche 
looked very much gratified when the graceful Sir Lionel 
Trimbleston glided through the throng, and claimed her 
for the next waltz. With a look of triumph she rose from 
the side of Silverton, who felt something like envy as he 
watched the well-matched couple whirling in the mazy 
round. The nature of his feelings may be guessed from 
his saying—‘ My own beloved Sybilla is worth a dozen 
of these flirts;” and when certain unmistakable symptoms 
whispered supper was nearly ready, he followed a medi- 
cal friend, whose experience of Mansion House festivities 
was considerable, and thereby avoided the tremendous 
crush which followed the opening of the doors. 

Polson, the Irish Gunter, had prepared a most recherche 
banquet; and the chickens, hams, lobster salads, jellies, 
creams, and custards, were in great requisition. Brisk 
was the demand for champagne, which was good and 
most plentiful; and every one declared “it was a capital 
ball.” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


THE SECRET MARRIAGE. 
“You don’t mean marriage, I hope.” 
THE INCONSTANT. 
Tue morning after the Mansion House ball, Silverton 
reviewed the events of the last few months. He felt very 
indignant at what he considered the heartless conduct of 
Lady Blanche. | 

“ She thinks I have no feeling,” he said, “that I am 
blind to her frivolous flirtations—have neither eyes to see, 
or ears to hear ‘There she was, giggling and waltzing 
with Sir Lionel Trimbleston last night, and would not 
deign to cast a glance at the side of the room where I was. 
Pll stand this no longer.” 

A servant entered, and handed him a letter. With joy 
he beheld the well-known handwriting. When the footman 
disappeared, he pressed the letter to his lips ere he broke 
the seal. It was from Sybilla. 

In this letter she reminded him of the ascendancy he 
gained over her, which deprived her of command over 
herself, and having obtained such influence, he showed by 
his conduct he did not love her as he could love or she 
would be loved ; while, with the constancy of her sex, she 
was possessed of but one thought, one desire—to be near 
him, to rehearse Diana and Endymion, to kiss his closed 
eves while he slept, to breathe the same air, view the same 
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landscape. She reminded him of his coldness to her when 
they met in the Crimea, and that his conduct to her 
crushed the cherished hopes of her life. She breathed a 
prayer of forgiveness. She was wretched from want of 
sympathy, and felt utterly desolate. The kind friends 
with whom she was on a visit in Edinburgh, Mrs. and Miss 
Campbell, arranged a Highland tour, chiefly to divert her 
mind from the depression she felt in consequence of his 
conduct towards her. 

“ How cold and cruel I have been to this devoted being,” 
he exclaimed. ‘ How undeserving of the affection I have 
inspired. But she shall never reproach me more.” 

At length there was an end of his irresolution. This letter 
decided him. He briefly announced to his family he was 
required to join at Edinburgh Castle forthwith, and 
desired his servant to pack up. 

The movements of Captain Silverton were very decided 
when resolved upon, and he proceeded to Edinburgh 
next day. He did not acquaint any of the Kilmoreland 
family of his departure, so their dismay at the intelligence 
may be more easily imagined than described. 

Lady Blanche had determined at the ball to flirt with 
any eligible partner she danced with, merely to pique her 
tardy wooer, and, if possible, bring him to speak out. This 
is often a hazardous move in the game of love-making, 
and in the present instance, provoked the anger of her in- 
constant suitor. 

On the arrival of Rodolphus in the ancient capital of 
Caledonia, anxious to fulfil his intention of uniting his fate 
with Sybilla’s, and at the same time keep his marriage a 
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profound secret, he repaired to the residence of Mrs. and 
Miss Campbell, in Coates Crescent. To his inquiry “ if 
Miss Longsword was at home,” he was informed she was, 
and on entering the drawing-room, to his great delight he 
found Sybilla alone. | 

She was much changed since last they met. The worm 
of disappointment cankered the bloom of her youth. Ex- 
posure to the tropical heat of eastern suns had paled the 
roses on her cheeks, and she was thinner than formerly. 
The smile which beamed from her eyes when the beloved 
form of Rodolphus met her sight showed her heart de- 
voted as ever. 

_ They had much to say to each other, and conversed un- 
reservedly. Miss Campbell was not to return till late. 

He told her how affected he had been by her letter, 
that he was sensible he merited her displeasure, and 
hastened to prove that he loved her, and her only. 

“ You are fearless,” he said. “ I like the courage with 
which you speak to me. Your eye pierces my thoughts. 
I think there is something of the serpent about you, for 
you encircle me. with folds which I cannot shake off if I 
would, while your eye fascinates me, so that I am power- 
less to resist.” 

“« There is nothing of the serpent about me, I hope,” re- 
plied Sybilla, smiling; “ at least I have neither poison or 
sting; a little of the rattle, perhaps.” 

“« What gives you such unlimited sway over my heart? 
I am naturally unimpressable, cold, and hard. The Irish 
young ladies call me flinty-hearted.” 

« They are afraid of you, and I am not,” she replied. 
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“ They do not win you as you would be won; or what is 
the truth, perhaps, they do not love you for yourself alone. 
I do.” 

“ It must be so, dearest,” replied Rodolphus. ‘I hate 
affectation, I love natural feeling; and that is the secret of 
your strength; you are natural. But I think you are am- 
bitious, too. The coronet of Allandale would well become 
that marble brow.” He pressed his lips to her forehead 
as he spoke. | 

‘ It is a noble failing, if it is a failing, and I own I am 
not free from it,” she said. “ I have ambition, but it is 
not centered in myself. I desire distinction for you. I 
would have you honoured among men, distinguished in 
peace, as you are in war. I watched your conduct during 
the Crimean war with deep interest, and felt proud when 
I read of your perseverance and courage during the siege.” 

“ I trust you will never have occasion to alter your gene- 
rous estimate of me, dearest,” he replied; “ but I assure 
you, there are many of your fair sex who think me 
nothing better than a sort of chivalrous savage.” 

‘‘ A chivalrous savage,” echoed Sybilla. “ That is not 
a bad notion. Perhaps you are. I wish you were according 
to my idea.” 

“ Pray favour me with your definition,” said Silverton. 

“ I shall try to comply. You must know I have been 
in love with such a one from the time I was ten years old, 
when I formed my first conception of an ideal man from 
Scott and Cowper. I need not say how much I have had to 
unlearn since those days; still I think that over refinement, 
and the conventional trammels of etiquette and over scru- 
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pulously d'étre comme il faut, checks many a bright idea 
and generous impulse, whilst I fear it is no preventative to 
secret evil, for whilst the outward form is maintained with 
rigidity, the reality is despised.” 

« And what should this beau ideal of yours possess?” he 
inquired. 

« He should be a man who has a soend mind and warm 
heart, unclouded by sophism and subtle refinement, who 
seeks the naked truth by the pure light God has given 
him, nor seeks to pervert it by false logic and time-serving 
philosophy; who is bold, and brave, and gentle, and kind, 
stooping on the earth to none but the weak and helpless; 
who knows no other bonds but those of honour ard affec- 
tion; the protector of the feeble, and the guarċian of 
justice and honesty; too noble for a tyrant, too gererous 
to be selfish; a man realising the intentions of the Creator, 
and worthy the glorious gifts bestowed upon him. Tlere 
is a chivalrous savage for you.” 

“ You have drawn a noble image, Sybilla, but on earth 
the reality must be sought for in vain.” 

“« Not so, Rodolphus,” she replied, while a glance of un- 
speakable joy lighted up her expressive countenance; “ my 
heart has found the possessor of these good gifts, and 
instinctively pays homage before modest worth. I acknow- 
ledge you all I could wish.” 
= “ How shall I express my gratitude for such words?” re- 
plied Rodolphus. “ You are the only being I ever knew 
suited to me. You do not conceal your thoughts behind 
the mask which other girls deem it expedient to assume. 
You are not afraid I shall think the less of you the more 
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you evince your affection for me. Believe me, dearest, I 
am not as cold-hearted as your letter implied. That I 
have not insisted upon our marriage heretofore, was owing 
to the pressure of circumstances I already mentioned. 
They still hover over me lixe the sword of Damocles; but 
if you consent to be mine here privately, I am ready to 
marry you this instant, in this very room. I will be both 
bridegroom and clergyman.” 

“ But you know a marriage always required the presence 
of a clergyman,” urged Sybilla. 

“ You are mistaken, dearest,” he replied. “Iam in- 
formed the celebration of marriage by a clergyman was 
not indispensable until the Council of Trent in 1409. 
Before the time of Pope Innocent II., in the year 1118, 
the bridegroom went to the house of the bride and bore 
her away sans ceremonie. Now as the decree of the 
Covncil of Trent, with respect to the necessity of a clergy- 
mn to celebrate marriage, does not apply to Scotland, 
there is nothing to prevent us marrying each other.” 

“Y wish you would explain what you mean Rodolphus ?” 

« Ye are now in a land in which we can unite ourselves,” 
he said. 

“TI do not know how that can be,” replied Sybilla. 
‘Surely not without the sanction of religion or the pre- 
sence of a clergyman.” 

“« There is nothing of the kind required in Scotland, my 
beloved; but if you wish for the form of a ceremony, 
stand by my side and I'll read through the marriage service. 
Here is a Book of Common Prayer quite apropos;” and 
he opened Miss Campbell’s prayer book, which lay on the 

Ne. 
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“ Surely reading over the service would not constitute a 
valid marriage,” urged Sybilla. 

“ Any expression which testifies the consent of both 
parties constitutes marriage in Scotland. There is no form 
necessary,” persisted Rodolphus. ‘I have satisfied myself 
upon the point. Do stand here by my side and make the 
responses.” He drew her towards him as he spoke. and 
went through the ritual. When they concluded, he ex- 
claimed :— 

“ Now, you are mine!” and enclosing her in his arms 
pressed his lips to hers. 

“I am not satisfied with this,” said Sybilla, freeing 
herself from his embrace. ‘ You know I am a strict 
Catholic, and must be married by a priest.” 

It was in vain he attempted to prove there was no ne- 
cessity. “If you persist, I shall begin to doubt your 
principles,” she said gravely. 

“ My principles are not very deep rooted, I fear,” he 
said laughing; “ but I will make terms if you tell me what 
is it you propose.” 

“I am engaged to accompany our friends on their 
Highland tour to-morrow; they will be very happy if you 
form one of the party. Let us live separate until our 
return, and then get married by a Catholic priest.” 

“I agree,” he replied, “ provided you are satisfied to 
keep our marriage secret, save, of course, from the friends 
you are with. There are family reasons which make this 
Imperative on me.” 

“ I trust’you, Rodolphus, my beloved,” she said tenderly, 
“and therefore leave you to act as you think best, provided 
you respect my scruples of conscience.” 
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“ They shall be respected, my own Sybilla,” he said; 
“ meanwhile, ‘I'll wear you in my bosom, lest, my 
jewel, I should tyne,’ as Burns sings.” 

He promised to be ready the following day, and departed. 

“ Dearest Jessie,” said Sybilla, when Miss Campbell re- 
turned, ‘Silverton has been here.” She detailed the 
above conversation, which I have given from her account 
of this transaction, and anxiously inquired from her ‘if 
this was a valid marriage ?” ” 

“Very little constitutes a marriage in this country, I 
believe,” said Miss Campbell. 

Sybilla’s mind was now in a strange whirl. Was she 
really married? She could not believe that she was. 
Taught from her youth to look upon the ceremony as one 
of the sacraments of her Church, only to be received with 
due and careful preparation, with much prayer, and much 
formality, she could not think so holy an ordinance 
could be accomplished so simply. Where were the hal- 
lowing influences which should bless the union of heart 
and hand? She always looked forward to the nuptial 
benediction as requisite for the completion of that sacred 
bond, which would cause the fusion of two hearts in that 
tender relationship whence spring the purest and best af- 
fections—affections which make this earth, despite its cares, 
its sorrows, and daily trials, “a paradise below.” ‘That 
blessing was wanting; and wanting that, all the rest seemed 
hollow, unreal, and incomprehensible, 

She rejoiced she had been so firm with Rodolphus. 
She was pleased she gave him so distinctly to understand, 
that until the benediction of the priest was pronounced 
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she would not regard him as her husband. He might be 
so in the eye of the law, she did not gainsay that; but 
there was wanting an important part of the solemn co- 


venant by which they ought to be united until death 
should sever the marriage tie. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE HIGHLAND TOUR. 


Hurrah for the Highlands ! the bold Scottish Highlands ! 

The home of the clansmen, the bold, and the true, 

Where the clouds love to rest on the mountain's steep breast, 

And the valleys oft ring with the huntsman’s halloo. 

OLD Sone. 

Tue day following Rodolphus joined the party for the 
Highlands. It consisted of Mrs. and Miss Campbell, Sybilla 
and himself. ‘They went by railroad to Falkirk, and com- 
menced sight-seeing at Stirling by visiting its strongly 
fortified castle. Sybilla was perfectly enchanted with this 
ancient stronghold. She ran from window to window, 
calling Rodolphus now to admire the Grampian hills, re- 
citing passages from Norval, next pointing out Bannnock- 
burn, and singing “ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” or 
surveying Headlong hill whereon Albany was decapitated 
by King James. The guide directed their attention to a 
green sward, where tournaments took place in olden time, 
and where the hapless Mary Stuart presided, truly the 
Queen of Beauty. Queen Mary occupied the palace for 
some years, and her apartments were duly visited. ‘These 
desolate rooms awoke the regretful recollection of the 
visitors for her hapless life and sad fate. 

The party remained that night in Stirling, and next 
morning started for Blair Drummond and Doune. Cal- 
lendar afforded some choice scenery. Bracklin bridge and 
the Pass of Leny especially won expressions of admiration 
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They halted for the night in the Glen of the Trossachs, 
where they found a comfortable little inn, situated in the 
midst of the scenery Sir Walter Scott so graphically de- 
scribes :— 


One burnished sheet of living gold, 
Loch Katrine beneath them rolled, 

In all her length far winding lay, | 
With promontory, creek, and bay, 

And islands that, empurpled bright, 
Floated amid the livelier light, 

And mountaius that like giants stand, 
To sentinel enchanted land. 

High, on the south, huge Ben- Venue 
Down to the lake in masses threw 
Crags, knolls, and mounds, confusedly hurl’d, 
The fragments of an earlier world ; 
While on the north, through middle air, 
Ben-du heaved high his forehead bare.” 


It was the spot for sentimental love-making, and it is no 
breach of confidence to say Rodolphus and Sybilla were 
not slow to improve the opportunity. Having sallied 
forth after dinner they passed hours in gazing upon the 
stern grandeur of the scenery. It was a lovely evening, 
and, as the sun sunk behind the western hills, the waves 
of ebbing light floated like spirits across the glen. 

“ This,” said Sybilla, “ is cosy the place for a honey- 
moon trip.” 

“ I think we find it so, my own sweet wife,” responded 
Silverton. 

After a refreshing night’s rest in the Trossachs inn, our 
tourists embarked next morning in their boat, and enjoyed 
the lovely scenery of Loch Katrine. 
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Sybilla had Scott’s spirited poem of the Lady of the 
Lake nearly by heart, for though she held the book in her 
hand she seldom referred to its pages. 

They visited “ Ellen’s Isle,” and other places of interest, 

which have won deathless fame from the potent spells of 
the Wizard of the North. 
_ As Ido not profess to write a “ Guide to the Highlands,” 
I shall not intrude upon the province of those who have 
performed that kind office, but content myself with stating 
our party were quite delighted with their tour. All through 
Silverton insisted upon calling Sybilla his wife, and at 
Doun Castle, where books are kept for visitors to enter 
their names, wrote hers “ Mrs. Silverton.” 

His attachment and affection for the gifted Sybilla 
increased every day; and when their Highland tour was 
drawing to a close, it was arranged he should escort her 
across the sea to Belfast, and there, or in some chapel in 
the neighbourhood, marry her according to the rites of the 
Catholic Church. Accordingly they parted Mrs. and Miss 
Campbell, who were returning to Edinburgh, and after 
a pleasant voyage from Glasgow, reached Belfast. The 
Honourable Rodolphus found he could not have the cere- 
mony as private as he wished in so populous a place as the 
capital of Ulster; therefore he prevailed on Sybilla to 
proceed to Rostrevor, a small town beautifully situated 
near Carlingford Lough. On inquiry, he learnt there 
was a rural chapel at a place called Kilmacrew, in the 
neighbourhood; so they decided Sybilla should apply to the 
priest next day to perform the ceremony. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE PARISH PRIEST OF KILMACREW. 


His words are strong, but not with anger fraught, 
A love benignant he hath lived and taught; 
To draw mankind to him by gentleness 
And good example is his business. 
CHAUCER. 


Tue Rev. Redmond Rooney, Parish Priest of Kilmacrew, 
was one of those pious men, who “ forgetting the world, 
by the world forgot,” spent his days in the discharge of 
the duties of the sacred ministry. He was no longer 
young. Upwards of quarter of a century elapsed since he 
received Holy Orders. The pale cheek and pensive look 
of the diligent student had long been exchanged for the 
rosy hue of robust health, and his frame was hardened by 
vigorous exercise, and exposure to all winds and weathers, 
which Catholic priests encounter attending the sick calls 
of their parishioners. He was very much beloved by the 
simple-minded people among whom his lot was cast in Kil- 
macrew, and, possessed of considerable private property, 
was not so deeply interested in the collection of Christmas 
and Easter dues as if his maintenance entirely depended 
upon the contributions of his flock. Seldom straying 
beyond the limits of his parish, he lived a very retired life. 
An occasional visit to the sea side during the bathing 
season, or journey to Dublin in connexion with his reli- 
gious duties ,constituted the entire of his acquaintance 
S 
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with the world outside Kilmacrew, and his dislike to mingle 
in the haunts of men, his reserve, and the want of that 
ease which only those who mix freely in good society can 
fully acquire, lent an air of embarrassment and shyness to 
his manner, solely the rust contracted in retirement. 

One bright and sunshiny day in August, while Father 
Rooney was piously reading his Breviary in the little 
garden at the rere of the chapel of Kilmacrew, he was 
interrupted by his housekeeper, who inquired ‘“ Where 
some carts of gravel were to be laid?” There were “ four 
men, with carts of fine gravel, brought at his Reverence’s 
request from the Altar last Sunday.” 

“ That’s right, Bridget,” said the priest; “ I wish them 
to drop it in the chapel yard. I want to keep the path 
nicely gravelled for the people, against Lady Day.” 

« Oh! then, may the Lord gravel your sowl in heaven,” 
was the somewhat ambiguous compliment of Bridget, while 
her master went to give directions to the guides. 

Mrs. Brennan, as Bridget was named by those who 
wished “ to do her reverence,” was a well-looking woman 
once, but time had effaced the freshness of youth, had 
banished the brightness of her smile, and formed hard 
lines about eyesand mouth. She had high-cheek bones, 
rather angular lineaments, and her voice betrayed her 
northern birth. She was a faithful attendant on the 
priest, was provident his daily wants should be supplied, 
and if she took very good care of herself, at the same time, 
who can blame her? 

During the absence of Father Rooney a gentle double- 
knock was heard at the hall-door of his modest mansion. 
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“Ts the clergyman at home?” inquired Sybilla of Bridget, 
when she answered the summons. 

“ No, Miss,” responded Bridget, who was struck with 
the graceful manner of the inquirer. 

* Do you think he will be long absent?” 

“ Oh, no, Miss. If you just step into the parlour I'll go 
and tell him you’re here. He is only in the chapel-yard, 
quite convanient, Miss,” said Bridget, dusting a chair with 
her apron. 

The priest’s parlour was small and neat; a dark carpet 
covered the floor, scarlet moreen curtains draped the win- 
dows, chairs in leather cushions afforded comfortable 
seats, religious prints graced the walls, while Carrick’s ad- 
mirable likeness of “ O’Connell” announced the popular 
leader was not forgotten in the parish of Kilmacrew. 
Bridget soon found the object of her search, pointing out 
to the guides where the gravel should be laid. 

« There’s a visitor in the parlour wants to see you, your 
Rav’rence.” 

“A visitor, Bridget. Who is he?” 

“« Tisn’t a he, at all, Sir. She’s a lady.” 

“Indeed! Do you know her?” 

“ No, your Rav’rence. I never led eyes on her afor 
noo.” 

‘¢ What does she want me for? Confession, I dare say ” 

“ May be ’tis, your Rav’rence.” 

The worthy priest soon entered his parlour. Sybilla 
rose and introduced herself. “ She waited on him,” she 
said, “ under peculiar circumstances. She had been pri- 
vately married in Scotland without any clergyman or wit- 
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nesses, and therefore was not easy in her conscience until 
her marriage was solemnized by a priest. She was a strict 
Catholic, and though her husband was not a very good 
Catholic, still he wished also to have the priest’s blessing.” 

“There is no necessity, Madam, for any further cere- 
mony,” replied the priest. ‘The decree of the Council of 
Trent, which requires the presence of the parish priest and 
two or more witnesses to legalise marriage in Ireland, 
according to the Catholic Church, is not promulgated in 
Scotland.” 

“ But, Sir,” urged Sybilla, “I never can be satisfied in 
my mind unless I am married in chapel.” 

“ My dear child,” replied the priest, “ you state you are 
already married. All I could do would be allow you to 
renew your matrimonial consent.” 

“ Very well, Sir,” said Sybilla. ‘ Of course you know 
best. The gentleman is as anxious and willing as I am.” 

‘ Then if the gentleman is so anxious, you may both 
come before me, in Rostrevor chapel this evening.” 

‘No, Sir,” she replied, “ if you please I would prefer a 
less public place. Our secret might be exposed.” 

« What is your secret?” asked Father Rooney. 

“ His family are Protestants,” she replied. “ If they 
knew of his marriage with me his father might disinherit 


him.” 

“ Then come here to-morrow after mass.” 

“ This must also be secret,” said Sybilla. 

“JT do not like this secrecy, young woman,” said the 
clergyman sternly. ‘I fear you will repent the step you 


have taken. Are your parents living?” 
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“« Alas! no, Sir,” replied Sybilla sadly. “ I am an orphan.” 

“« But you are not without kindred; without friends.” 

« No, thank God, I have both.” 

“ Do they, can they approve the course you are taking?" 

“« Alas! no, Sir, I feared to tell them.” 

“Oh! you poor child, I apprehend you will suffer for 
all this,” said Father Rooney with emotion. “ I begin 
to fear this man who has entangled you in this web of 
secrecy. You havea husband who is not proud of his wife- 
I do not, of course, know his motives, but I ever distrust 
deeds that bear not public gaze.” 

“ Father Rooney,” said Sybilla firmly, yet respectfully, 
“ you say truly you do not know his motives. If you did 
you would not speak of him so harshly. He is as much 
pained by the necessity for secrecy as I am,” and tears fell 
from the sensitive girl. 

“ Well, child, well, I ask your pardon,” said the clergy- 
man ina mild tone. “ I only meant to put you on your 
guard. Come hither to-morrow after mass, and as you 
desire, I shall have no witnesses while you are renewing 
your consent.” 

He then insisted upon Sybilla’s partaking of some re- 
freshment, which her lonely walk and the excitement she 
underwent, rendered very acceptable. Thus refreshed, he 
gave her his blessing, and she returned to the hotel at 
Rostrevor. 

Silverton awaited her with anxiety. “ My love you 
were detained longer than I could have wished,” he said. 
“ Were you successful?” 

“Yes. I have settled everything.” 
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« Remember, there must be no witnesses.” 

‘¢T was most particular about that,” answered Sybilla. 
‘“ I had some difficulty in arranging it, but you need not 
be afraid, the secret will be safe.” 

They passed the evening in quiet converse about their 
second honeymoon tour, until it was time to separate for 
the night. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE CEREMONY AT KILMACREW CHAPEL. GIANT'S CAUSEWAY. 


There is a thing, there is a thing, 
I fain would have from thee ; 
I fain would have that gay gold ring— 
O warrior, give it me ! 
Lewis. 

Tue morning of Lady Day looked dreary; dark wintry 
clouds swept across the sky, and gusts of wind howled 
sadly along the passages of the Rostrevor Hotel. Sybilla 
rose early for first mass, and went to the chapel, which 
was thronged with the humble work-people from the town 
and neighbourhood. She was much struck with the un- 
affected piety of these early worshippers; mothers attended, 
holding young children by the hand, and sturdy fathers, 
clad in holiday suits, looked resolved to enjoy a day’s 
respite from the toil of the harvest-field. The cottages in 
the vicinity were gay with autumn flowers, and noisy 
with chattering birds or drowsy humming bees. The 
kindly greetings of friends as they met in the chapel-yard, 
and the gleesome voices of children, disposed Sybilla’s 
heart to increased piety, and she prayed fervently for the 
protection of heaven on her husband and herself. 

When returning, she felt that elation of heart which 
Longfellow’ describes :— 


“ Homeward serenely she walked with God’s benediction upen her.” 


She felt she had much to be grateful for. True, her 
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lot in life had been chequered; the light of her young life 
had, perhaps, more than its due share of shadows; her 
childhood had been denied a father’s care, the inestimable 
blessing of a mother’s love; but then she had the watchful 
vigilance of the pious sisterhood of the Ursulines at 
Boulogne to supply the want of parental tenderness. Now 
the object of her heart’s preference was henceforward to 
= watch over her, and she delighted to bestow on him all 
the affectionate sentiments which filled her heart. How 
sweet are those enjoyments which spring from the inter- 
course of beings united by similarity of tastes and con- 
genial pursuits. Sybilla was thankful for her prospects, 
and looked forward to a happy future with her beloved 
Rodolphus. ‘This was the season when earth was radiant 
with light and beauty, when, with her beloved by her 
side, she saw everything couleur de rose, when every touch 
thrilled to her heart’s core, and every sound woke music 
in her soul. 

Sybilla entered the breakfast parlour at the inn. Sil- 
verton looked up eagerly, and on seeing her so becomingly 
attired in her quiet white muslin dress, he exclaimed :— 
“« My darling, I think that costume becomes you better 
than any dress I ever saw you wear.” In endearing 
accents he called her “ the pride of his heart and joy of 
his life.” He pressed her to partake of the viands which 
were prepared for them by the attentive waiter. 

When the morning meal was concluded, Silverton pro- 
posed, as the distance to Kilmacrew Chapel was too much 
for a walk, they might vary their journey by taking a 
boat part of the way, and going on foot the rest. To 
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this Sybilla gladly consented; and they were soon gliding 
over the Carlingford Lough. 

The scenery of Rostrevor was tame in comparison to the 
craggy Highlands in which our hero and heroine were 
lately wandering, but they did not gaze upon the lovely 
combination of hill and valley, waving trees and bold ex- 
panse of water, without being impressed with its great 
beauty. The town is situated in a cove of Carlingford 
Bay, and is called the Montpelier of Ireland, being sheltered 
by tall mountain ridges on east, north, and south. Along 
the shores of the bay numerous tasteful villas, peeping 
from the environing woods, met their gaze. The pier is 

~backed by a well wooded hill, and, in the vicinity of the 
town, close to the sandy beach, is a graceful obelisk erected 
to the memory of the gallant General Ross, who fell in 
America, and whose family bear the title of Ross of 
Bladensburgh. 

Mass was hardly over when they drew near their desti- 
nation. The congregation were pouring forth from the 
chapel door as they arrived within view of the sacred 
edifice, stalworth farmers, with their comely wives and 
daughters, many of them handsome specimens of Irish 
beauty. Here were peasants in crowds, some bowed 
with age, others fresh in manhood, old women still repeat- 
ing their prayers, and children, whose natural gaiety was 
chastened by the precincts of the chapel and so lately 
listening to the exhortation of their pastor. Silverton and 
Sybilla lingered among the grass-grown graves, to allow 
the congregation to disperse before they entered. When 
the last of the straggling flock left the chapel yard, Ro- 
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dolphus gave his arm to his bride, and led her to the open 
door. 

The chapel, though small, was well built; the flagged 
floor scrupulously clean, as were the whitewashed walls. 
Well cut lancet-headed, stone-mullioned windows, and high 
pitched roof bespoke Gothic architectural beauty. <A 
handsome stained glass window behind the altar allowed 
sufficient light to fall upon the railed sanctuary to show 
Father Rooney waiting inside the rails. Silverton and 
Sybilla went forward. They had no wedding train, 
neither bridesmaids, in dresses fresh from milliners’ hands, 
nor groomsmen with garments the chef d'œuvres of tailors. 
Silverton was the first to break silence. 

“ Mr. Rooney,” he said, “ there is no necessity for this 
ceremony. It has all been previously arranged, but I con- 
sent to it in order to satisfy this lady’s conscience.” 

“ May I ask your religion, Sir?” demanded the priest. 

‘¢ It is not easy to answer you,” replied Rodolphus. ‘ I’m 
not much of anything.” 

“« What do you mean by that? Are you a Catholic?” 

“« I am not,” replied Silverton. 

“ Don’t mind him, Father Rooney,” interposed Sybilla 
anxiously. “ He has frequently accompanied me to Catho- 
lic chapels, but he has not yet been confirmed.” 

Again the priest inquired of Silverton, “© What is your 
religion ?” 

“ I am a Protestant Catholic,” he replied. 

‘Then I have no objection to your renewing your 
matrimonial consent in my presence, if you are desirous of 
doing so,” said the priest. 
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« T am,” answered Silverton. 

And there before the altar the minister of religion went 
through the ceremony which unites hands in the indis- 
soluble bonds of matrimony. He heard the mutual vows 
interchanged, which, far as the force of words uttered 
under the solemn sanction of the Church can go, irre- 
vocably bind each unto each, till death severs the link and 
leaves one free. 

When the ceremony was concluded, Sybilla presented the 
clergyman with a handsome donation, which he thankfully 
accepted. How can I describe her joy at finding herself 
at last the wife of Rodolphus with the sanction of her 
clergyman. Nowno more difficulty, no more scruples of 
conscience. He was all she prized on earth. Her hus- 
band till the coldness of the grave separated them. Truly 
it is the mighty power of love to invest the idol of our 
affections with whatever fanciful grace, or ideal beauty, 
we deem essential to excellence. How often are the un- 
deserving taken to the heart by the pure and good. How 
often is the dream of love rudely broken, and the light 
which shed such joy upon the path proves, alas! but the 
ignis fatuus leading astray. 

‘“‘ Now, my wife in earnest, if there is any virtue in cere- 
mony,” cried Rodolphus, “ where shall we spend our honey- 
moon number two?” 

“What say you to a trip to the Giant’s Causeway, my 
dear husband ?” suggested the Honourable Mrs. Silverton, 
as we may henceforth call her. 

“ The very place I was thinking of,” replied Rodolphus. 

On returning to their hotel they ordered a carriage, and 
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soon were whirling along to see the wonderful basaltic 
pillars of the north. 

The travellers did not delay in Belfast, as they were 
anxious to explore the wonders of the Causeway, and en- 
joyed much the coast road from Larne to Glenarm. Every 
turn of the road disclosed wild and picturesque views. 
The first peep of Glenarm, with the tall spire of the 
church standing out against the azure sky ; the lofty moun- 
tains dropping steep into the bay; the ancient towers of 
the castle claiming supremacy over the low cottages be- 
neath, resembled a moving picture rather than grand 
reality. This stately castle was one of the strongholds of 
the MacDonnells, and the embattled walls are in fair pre- 
servation. From thence they journeyed to Cushendall, still 
enchanted with the romantic scenery, and drove through 
the vale of Glenariff. Here the sugar-loaf peak of 
Cruach-a-crue stands prominently to the west, while the 
singularly shaped Lurgeidan closes the view on the north 
The ruined towers of Red Bay, the ancient seat of the 
Bissetts, seemed strong in decay as they passed beneath the 
stern old walls. 

Sybilla was greatly pleased with the inn at Cushendall 
and proposed to Rodolphus at some future time to return 
and make a stay in the midst of such romantic scenery. 

Having procured a vehicle and driver, they started along 
the wild and wonderful mountain road to Ballycastle, and 
soon beheld the stupendous headland called Fair Head, 
rising perpendicularly six hundred and thirty feet above 
the level of the sea. | 

This caused expressions of equal surprise and delight to 
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fall from Rodolphus and Sybilla. As may be supposed, 
the view here is of the most enchanting character; the 
variegated basaltic and limestone coast extending to Ban- 
gore lies westward. The steep promontory of Renbawn, 
Carrickarede with its swinging bridge, Sheep Island, the 
Island of Ragherry, the Scottish coast, were all before 
them. 

“ These colossal pillars of Fair Head,” observed Ro- 
dolphus, “ are considered larger than any at the Causeway. 
One of them is said to be the largest in the world, exceed- 
ing that which supports the statue of Peter the Great at 
St. Petersburgh.” 

‘‘ I have seen the shaft of Pompey’s pillar at Alexandria,” 
replied Sybilla: “ that was the largest I ever saw; yet it 
is nothing to these before us. How Mr. Maynard would 
delight in this glorious scene! There are many prostrate, 
which might easily be mistaken for ruins; they are, indeed, 
the ruins of Nature, and here the solemn sca murmurs a 
perpetual requiem.” 

They lingered so long at Fair Head, and exploring a 
singular fissure in the precipice called Fir Leith, or the 
Grey Man’s Path, also examining a waterfall called the 
Leap, they halted at Ballycastle for the night, and con- 
tented themselves with their excursion over the collieries 
in the neighbourhood. Early next morning, however, 
they were astir; breakfast was ready, as also a conveyance 
for the Causeway. The first sight of the shore containing 
it rather disappointed the tourists, as it lacked much of 
the boldness of Fair Head; but as they approached, this 
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extraordinary production of nature lay in all its singular 
beauty. 

“Dear me!” cried Sybilla, “I will tell you what it is 
like.” 

“« Now for something highly poetical,” cried Rodolphus. 

“ Don’t be quizzing, Sir,” said his wife; “ but ifyou had. 
been with us at Baalbec, you would recognise my resem- 
blance instantly. Just fancy that stupendous mass of 
buildings, temples and palaces, porticos and colonnades, 
flung confusedly from the clouds, and you have the 
Causeway.” 

And in truth the resemblance was complete; many of the 
basaltic pillars of the Causeway were so perfect and uniform 
as to give the idea of regular architecture; while others 
were mere disjecta membra, broken and strown as though 
overwhelmed by an earthquake. 

Now the Engineer was in his element; and Rodolphus, 
with his tape, was taking the dimensions, of pentagons, and 
octagons, and measuring in all directions. Sybilla, with 
her sketch book, made many drawings. 

“Tt is curious,” said Rodolphus, returning to her after 
a considerable time passed in his scrutiny, “ though there are 
such thousands of pillars, I have not found any two com- 
pletely corresponding in size and shape. There are some 
with four, others seven, some with eight, but few with 
only three sides. What have you been doing to pre- 
serve souvenirs of our visit?” 

Sybilla opened her sketch book, and showed him correct 
and well-drawn outlines of the Giant’s Theatre, the Organ, 
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the Giant’s Bagpipes, and other remarkable portions of this 
wonder of the world. | 

‘There is much spirit in your sketches, dearest,” said 
Rodolphus; and the heart of the wife throbbed with joy 
at the praises of her husband. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A TRIP TO THE CONTINENT. 


Lo! here upon thy cheek the stain doth sit 

Of an old tear that is not wiped off yet, 

If e’er thou wast thyself, and these woes thine, 

Thou and thy woes were all for Rosaline, 

And art thou changed ? 

SuaKESPEARE. 

Montus of peaceful domestic happiness passed over the 
married couple. True the consciousness of their secret 
marriage, and, consequently, not having been introduced 
to Lord and Lady Allandale, or any member of her hus- 
band’s family, gave much pain to Mrs. Silverton. No 
woman, of any self-respect, likes to be slighted, and the 
thought her husband feared to introduce her into his family 
circle was hard to bear. Yet Sybilla did not complain. 
She had drawn her lot and should abide by it. 

Nothing could exceed: the generous kindnes of her own, 
tried, and valued friends. She possessed the gift of 
making friends, and the more valuable quality of keeping 
them. When she returned to England, with Rodolphus, 
Mr. and Mrs. Tellright received them most hospitably, and 
they passed many weeks on a visit beneath their friendly 
roof. Silverton’s station was Edinburgh, and he arranged 
a trip to France early in spring when he could obtain the 
necessary leave of absence. 


At Edinburgh the quarters of the new married couple 
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were occasionally visited by the friends whose society 
was prized. 

Sybilla felt quite at home in her barrack rooms, which 
commanded a splendid prospect. 

Rodolphus was very attentive. She read to him, and: 
then he would take the volume, and read to her, or chatted 
upon subjects which mutually interested them. Then both 
were passionately fond of riding, so they spent a portion 
of each day on horseback, and visited all the places of 
interest near the metropolis of Caledonia. 

The character and disposition of the Engineer seemed to 
purify and brighten under matrimonial sunshine. The cares 
and trials of life had hitherto vexed his spirit, and difficul- 
ties of many kinds wearied him; but in the smiling face of 
his Sybilla he found comfort, and if disposed to be sad felt 
it his duty to chase away gloom from his brow, that he 
might not cast a shadow upon her’s. 

Christmas came, with all its cheerful memories, and 
found Sybilla enjoying the happiness of domestic life. 
How active she was in all her womanly duties, and with 
what pleasure she provided every delicacy, and the good 
cheer of the festive season for the husband she loved. 
They invited a few friends to partake of their hospitality, 
and the New Year saw them happy in mutual love. What 
changes occur ina brief year! How variable is life! How 
unstable is man! A New Year’s Day never arrives without 
recalling to my mind the strange events, sudden and ca- 
lamitous, unexpected and startling, which passed over the 
earth in the year lately departed. 

Towards the end of January Rodolphus returned from his 
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duty quite gay and lively. “Sybilla, dearest,” he said, 
“pack up at once, I have got two months’ leave, so now 
we can have our trip to the Continent.” 

“Tam willing to remain here if you wish to avoid the 
expense, Rodolpho mio,” replied the considerate wife. 

“What! and trust me alone among the fascinating 
demoiselles of Paris,” said he, laughing. “No!no! You 
may take it into your head to get up a flirtation here. I 
won't trust you, madame.” 

“« No great fears of either of us, I hope,” replied Sybilla. 
“ Shall we travel with any party ?” 

“ Yes, I wish to let the Tellrights know we are going. 
They might like to join us.” 

“ I am sure they will be very happy,” replied Sybilla. 

Thereupon Rodolphus wrote to Mr. Tellright, informing 
him of their tour, and inquiring if Mrs. Tellright and him- 
self would form a party of four. If so, Mr. Tellright was 
to get passports, which, since the recent attempt on the life 
of the Emperor Napoleon by Orsini, could only be had in 
London. In due time the passports for Captain and 
Madame Silverton were ready, and the travellers set forth 
on their tour. 

Everybody having been to Paris there is no necessity 
for describing the route the party took to reach that most 
agreeable capital. They enjoyed themselves, as most 
travellers who have health and money are sure to do, and 
projected a continuance of their rambling, when letters of 
an unpleasant tendency reached Mr. Tellright. His principal 
clerk was ill, and, as there was no one in whom he could 
place the same implicit confidence, he was compelled to 
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return. Mrs. Tellright would not separate herself from 
her husband, so Rodolphus and Sybilla were left tete-a-tete. 
It is hard to say if Silverton soon discovered that the 
possession of his happiness did not make him happier than 
the anticipation of it. A recent writer asks, “ Is it not the 
fact that the sweetest morsel of love’s feast has been eaten, 
that the freshest, fairest blush of the flower has’ been 
snatched and passed away, when the ceremony at the altar 
has been performed, and legal possession has been given? 
There is an aroma of love, an undefinable delicacy of 
flavour, which escapes and is gone before the church portal 
is left, vanishing with the maiden name, and incompatible 
with the solid comfort appertaining to the rank of wife, 
To love one’s own spouse, and to be loved by her, is the 
ordinary lot of man, and is a duty exacted under penalties. 
But to be allowed to love youth and beauty that is not one’s 
own, to know that one is loved by a soft being who still 
hangs cowering from the eye of the world as though her 
love were all but illicit—can it be that a man is made 
happy when a state of anticipation such as this is brought 
to a close? No, when the husband walks back from the 
altar, he has already swallowed the choicest dainties of his 
banquet. The beef and pudding of married life are then 
in store for him, or, perhaps, only the bread and cheese. 
Let him take care lest hardly a crust remain, or, perhaps, 
not a crust.” 

But in the case of the Honourable Rodolphus Silverton 
the consciousness that his marriage was a profound secret 
gave all the charms of mystery, and he might well be 
content with the selection he made. He possessed the love 
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of her he believed best suited to make him happy; she did 
her utmost to preserve his affection. Words of tenderness 
ever fell from her lips; no word of reproach passed from 
her, although she felt acutely the trial imposed by her 
husband declining to introduce her to his family. With 
patient spirit she bore this humiliation, but her health sunk 
under the conflict. Day by day her strength diminished ; 
her face grew pale and wan; she had no appetite, and 
Rodolphus could not fail to perceive she was very ill. 
While staying at Meurice’s in Paris, a Dublin physician of 
great eminence, in fact with an European reputation, 
Doctor Cregan, arrived. Rodolphus lost no time in seeking 
the benefit of his skill for Sybilla. Doctor Cregan intimated 
there was no time to be lost in resorting to a mild climate, 
and told Rodolphus he had lately returned from the place 
of all others he considered best suited to restore Mrs. 
Silverton’s health. He described the place as within a 
short distance of Bordeaux, and called Arcachon. It 
appeared on the map of France an inland bay, filled with 
the waters of the Bay of Biscay, which flowed through a 
narrow channel. 

“ This passage,” said the Doctor, “ is long, narrow, and 
tortuous, and the basin-shaped Bay of Arcachon is so 
fenced by sand-hills that no blasts from the Atlantic ruffle 
the waves in this lake-like spot, while the sand-hills afford 
perfect shelter from the storms that agitate the Bay of 
Biscay. Moreover, there are vast forests of pines extending 
miles around. ‘These are highly efficacious, not only in 
affording additional shelter, but, from the quantity of 
turpentine or resin annually gathered here, and which 
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constitutes the chief trade of the district, the air thus 
impregnated with the balsamic odour of turpentine is 
possessed of great remedial powerin all bronchial affections.” 

The talented physician strongly recommended this place 
for his patient, and Rodolphus decided on escorting his 
wife thither. ‘They enjoyed the repose of this quiet spot 
extremely after the bustle of Paris. The place was little 
known and quite unfrequented until 1826, when a Captain 
Legellais, who had been much in India, saw the natural 
advantages of its salubrious site, and built a hotel. It soon 
became a bathing place. The new- settlers, imitating the 
example of the Indian captain, built bungalows or one- 
storied houses, with verandahs, and in one of these, sur- 
rounded by oleanders, magnolias, and orange groves, 
Sybilla might have fancied herself once more in those 
sunny climes in which she was lately wandering. Here 
the balmy air, and the lovely scenery, tended to restore 
her health. With the beloved of her heart she wandered 
along the shores of the sheltered bay, or through the forests 
of pine, breathing the delicious odour.of the fir cones, and 
listening to the shrill-voiced cicalas overhead. | 
- Rodolphus carefully examined the mode used by the 
natives of Arcachon to gather resin, which he was in- 
formed was successfully practised without injury to the 
trees. The mode he had seen used in Turkey, when sta- 
tioned there, was by cutting a deep transverse nick into 
the trunk, which quite destroyed the tree. Here the re- 
siniers entered the pine woods early in Spring, armed with 
a light step-ladder and a scraper, shaped like a short hoe. 
Having selected a tree, not less than a “ metre,” or French 
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yard, in circumference, they proceeded to strip the outer 
bark to the height of several feet, and about the width of 
six inches, carefully abstaining from injuring the vascular 
tissues of the tree. In April the inner bark was sliced off the 
same part, and again at regular intervals, during the months 
of May and June, till a height of from fifteen to twenty 
feet was reached, the elevation being ‘proportioned to the 
strength of the tree. A rapid oozing ensued from this portion 
of the trunk, and the turpentine was received in wooden 
troughs, placed at the foot of each tree. This is at first a 
liquid of amber colour, but as it condenses and grows solid, 
it bleaches to a pure white, and sometimes is seen on the 
tree hanging like stalactites. All the turpentine being 
scraped off, the tree is left to heal, and the opposite 
side is practised upon the following season. This does not 
injure the tree, as Nature is at work healing one side, while 
the other is yielding forth its fragrant produce. 

Here Sybilla felt the full force of the truth, this world 
is not our true home; that the earth was formed by the great 
Creator, and peopled with mortals, endowed with capacity 
to enjoy such a modicum of happiness here below as to 
make them wish for eternity, and sufficient erosses to make 
everlasting happiness the great object of all. 

Much as she loved the external world—the wild roar of 
the waves as they rolled upon the shore—the solemn sighing 
of the wind, as it stirred the branches of the vast pines— 
the bright hues of flowers, and chorus of rejoicing birds, 
she preferred to discuss questions which aroused the vigo- 
rous intellect of Rodolphus, and to cultivate the affections 
of her beloved husband. She felt to constitute the basis, and 
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‘secure the durability of earthly love, active and not merely 
.passive means are requisite; the latent feeling of regard re- 
quires to be sometimes stirred; and she sedulously per- 
formed those small kindnesses, which evinced her sentiments 
towards her husband, and her consideration for his love. 

Sybilla experienced those symptoms, which indicated a 
pledge of affection would one day bless her union, and as 
she expected her little one might require to be baptised 
by a foreign prigst, she wrote to the Rev. Mr. Rooney for a 
certificate of her marriage, in order to have it in readiness 
when occasion might demand its production. In due time 
she received a reply from the good pastor of Kilmacrew, en- 
closing her the necessary certificate of his having performed 
the ceremony which our readers are already aware of. 

Rodolphus at last grew tired of solitude and the sea. 
His leave of absence was drawing to a close. Even the com- 
panionship of his Sybilla failed to amuse him, and reluct- 
antly she prepared.to leave Arcachon. She loved this retired 
spot, and was convinced the air had done her vast service. 
Her duty, however, was to obey, and in a short time they 
occupied apartments at the chief hotel in Bordeaux. 

One morning Rodolphus entered Sybilla’s presence with 
a pleased countenance. “I am glad to tell yon — 
Prince Rascalli is come.” 

“Oh! that horrid wretch, I am sorry to hear it,” she 
replied. “I am sure his acquaintance is no credit. He 
annoyed me often at Rome, when I was staying with the 
Dunboynes. When did he arrive?” 

“ Yesterday; I have been sitting with him this morning. 
We are old friends.” 
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“Dear, dear Rodolphus,” cried Sybilla, in unfeigned 
alarm, “beware of that man. He is a gambler, and revo- 
lutionist; I heard stories of him in Rome that would 
horrify you. Do avoid him, I beseech you.” 

“ What a foolish little creature you are,” said Silverton, 
laughing at her fears. ‘The Prince was very kind to me 
when we served together before Sebastopol. I was getting 
quite tired of the Continent, but now he has come, I shall 
find it less stupid.” 

This was not a very complimentary ei to poor 
Sybilla; however, she said nothing, as she did not like 
to utter a word of reproach, or arouse any angry feel- 
ing on the part of Rodolphus. That day, at the table 
d'hôte, Silverton brought the Prince to her, and his 
protestations of pleasure at seeing her charming face 
again were too fulsome to be genuine. On her part, 
Sybilla was barely civil, and though obliged to answer 
Rascalli when he spoke, she never volunteered to ad- 
dress him. : 

For some time after the arrival of Prince Rascalli at the 
Clef d'Or, Rodolphus continued to lavish upon his wife the 
tenderest care, but gradually she perceived a change ‘in his 
manner and demeanour, for which she could -not account. 
He no longer paid her the same affectionate attention 
which marked the early days of their wedded life, or chat- 
ted to her with that ease and freedom she so much liked. 
He seemed often abstracted, and though he never uttered 
a harsh word, sometimes spoke with a degree of impatience 
and snappishness which jarred upon her ear. Sybilla no 
sooner found these morose manners followed her husband's 
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visits to the Prince, than she attributed them to evil com- 
pany. She knew Rascalli was fond of play, and dreaded 
Rodolphus might incur losses he could ill afford. Great 
anxiety of mind, added to her delicate state of health, 
rendered. her unable to accompany her husband in his jour- 
ney home. The appearance of Rascalli was an unexpect- 
ed calamity, and came upon her sensitive feelings with a 
foreshadowing of misfortune. She regarded his presence, 
his sinister countenance, and evil glances, with singular 
aversion. She could not account for her dislike of the man, 
but he acted on her as the fabled spectre knights in the 
legend, whose entrance caused the lamps on the festive 
board to burn blue, though outwardly ree were unmarked 
by anything unearthly. DE 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


SEPARATION AND DESPERATION. 


We are not worst at once—the course of evil 

Begins so slowly, and from such slight source, 

An infant’s hand might stem its breach with clay. 

But, let the stream get deeper, and philosophy, 

Ay, and religion too—shall strive in vain 

To turn the headlong torrent, 

OLD Pray. 
Tue time for the departure of Rodolphus grew near, 
and, as the intimacy between him and Prince Rascalli 
seemed to strengthen every day, Sybilla became more 
anxious to leave the hotel. She made failing health the 
pretext to urge her husband to place her in private lodgings, 
until she would be able to bear the fatigue of the journey 
to England; but her chief and most urgent reason was to 
separate Rodolphus from the Prince. The undisguised 
admiration which Rascalli expressed for her, even before 
her husband, also conduced to the desire that Rodolphus 
would remove her from the reach of offensive attentions, 
when his protection would be withdrawn. Rodolphus, 
thus urged, promised to engage apartments for her, and 
when he was smoking a cigar, and partaking of some Bor- 
deaux wine in the Prince’s room, mentioned the necessity 
of his immediate departure. . 
“Tam in some difficulty about disposing of Madame,” 

he said. 
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« Disposing!” echoed the Prince. “ What mean you, 
Signor Rodolphus?” 
= «Oh! I don’t mean getting rid of her,” he exclaimed ; 
“but placing her where she will be comfortable in my 
absence.” 

“ They will be glad to look after her here in the hotel,” 
suggested the Prince. 

“ I dare say,” replied Siverton; “ but my finances, thanks 
to you, Prince, are at present at a low figure, and the hotel 
is deucedly expensive. Besides there are too many gay 
sparks about, and my poor little butterfly’s wings may be 
scorched.” 

“ Then your poor little butterfly, as you call her, spread 
her wings very freely when she was in Rome with the 
Dunboynes,” said the Prince in a sarcastic tone. 

“Indeed! What did you know of her?” inquired 
Rodolphus impatiently. 

“ A good deal. I am not a model character, as you 
know; few of the class I belong to are. I ama reprobate 
in morals, and my religion is neither here-nor there. But 
I thought this lively sposa of yours well suited to me. 
She reminded me of classic times, when Circe wove her 
spells, Thais charmed all hearts, Aspasia made wise men 
mad, and Cleopatra subdued the Roman conquerors.” 

“ Ha! You compare her to these fair and frail ones, do 
you?” said Rodolphus, uncertain whether he ought not to 
resent the comparison. 

“ Yes. Like them she was full of wiles. She would go 
to any lengths to accomplish her purpose. She is uncom- 
monly clever too; in conversation unequalled, and, I dare 
say, a first-rate writer of love letters.” 
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“ She is, indeed! I have had abundant proof of that,” 
answered Silverton, rather proud of the compliment to 
his wife. 

‘What! Did she write love letters to you before you 
were married ?” asked Rascalli in assumed surprise. 

“ Hundreds. It was her letters kept up our acquaint- 
ance. I had only seen her once when I received a letter 
from her which brought on a close correspondence.” 

“Ha! ha! I did not think you were so soft. Pray, 
when were you married?” inquired the Prince. 

“ Last August, quite secretly.” 

“ Secretly !” 

“ Yes; by an Irish priest.” 

“TJ thought you did not belong to the Catholic faith,” 
said the Prince. i 

“No, I do not. My parents are Protestants,” replied 
Silverton. 

“ Then are you sure that is a valid marriage ?” demanded 
Rascalli. 

“By Jove I am not,” said Rodolphus, catching at the 
idea. He changed the conversation, mentioned his inten- 
tion of placing Sybilla in lodgings on his departure, and 
leaving her in Bordeaux until she regained health to join 
him. . 
«I know a lady who has apartments to let,” said 
Rascalli. 

“ In what street ?” 

“« Foss de l"Intendance. No. 199.” 

‘“‘ Who is the proprietor ?” 

: “Madame De la Rue. I shall speak to her, and I dare 
say you can have them on moderate terms.” 
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« Thanks. I shall call to-morrow, and see if they will 
suit,” said Silverton. 

This conversation jarred very unpleasantly upon the 
feelings of Rodolphus. To think of his beloved Sybilla’s 
name forming the jest of a roue like Rascalli, was most. 
annoying, and had the Prince not been so thoroughly despi- 
cable in the eyes of the Royal Engineer, he would undoubt- 
edly have demanded an apology, or the alternative which 
mortals whose passions set the laws of God and man at defi- 
ance usually have recourse to under excited feelings. How 
scornfully dothose, who graw depraved by unbridled license, 
laugh and mock at the conduct of persons whose piety and 
virtue are a tacit reproach to them; but, alas! there is more 
of sorrow than of mirth in such laughter. Many there are 
whose hearts, apparently cased in armour, resist the influ- 
ences of religion and morality, would give all they possess 
to regain their lost innocence—to live again the days of 
childhood, when free from every stain of sin they revelled 
in the serenity of a happy mind. Now, entangled in the 
meshes of guilt, they are too feeble to set about breaking 
the bonds which enthrall them. How different their con- 
dition from those, who, in the tranquillity of a well-spent 
life, look back upon their youthful joys, not with regret 
that they have passed away, but with satisfaction they are 
so often recalled by their pure and guileless tastes. To 
such persons the sports, the joys, the pleasures, and often 
the games of early youth, are as refreshing to the man as 
they were to the boy, and Rodolphus, satisfied that 
Rascalli was quite incapable of entertaining any regard for 
purity or worth, while Sybilla was as unlikely to have suited 
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a person of his character, dismissed the conversation 
from his mind, and thought only of gratifying his wife's 
request, by placing her in cheerful apartments while she 
was regaining health and strength to join him whereso- 
ever quartered. 

Madame De la Rue was a person of tarnished reputa- 
tion, whom the Prince occasionally assisted with money, 
and she was, in fact, quite dependent upon him. As he 
meditated black revenge for the decided refusal he received 
from Sybilla, when he proposed for her in Rome, also for 
the repugnance she manifested towards him, he conceived 
the project of getting her into his power, and accordingly 
went early to inform Madame De la Rue he wanted her 
apartments for an English friend, who would remain a few 
days with a lady he represented as his wife. Madame De 
la Rue was to make a very moderate charge, and consent 
to allow the lady to remain, when the gentleman departed, 
for the smallest sum she could furnish her with humble 
fare, as his friend did not wish to go to much expense. 

Madame De la Rue, a sharp-witted woman, soon perceived 
the intentions of the Prince and promised compliance. 
She so pleased Silverton and Sybilla they congratulated 
each other on having met so kind and considerate a lady. 
There was a respectful solicitude for the interesting invalid, 
evinced in a deferential, yet almost affectionate manner, 
which made Rodolphus thank the Prince very sincerely, 
for having recommended them to so eligible a person as 
Madame Dela Rue. During the short time they remained 
together at Bordeaux, the Prince carefully abstained 
from calling, and this alone was matter of congratulation 
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to Sybilla. Her mind became tranquil, and as nothing has 
such influence on health, she grew stronger and better; 
her spirits became lively, so, when the dreaded hour of 
separation arrived she received the farewell kiss of her 
affectionate husband with a composure that quite surprised 
him, and made him ashamed of the tears which fell 
copiously from his eyes. She begged he would write to her 
frequently, which he promised, and, after a severe struggle 
to master his feelings, tore himself away. 

The first letter he wrote en route, and mentioned his 
tears streaming forth afresh in the railway carriage, to the 
amazement of a bonne and two pretty little girls in her care, 
one of whom tried to comfort him. This letter never 
reached Sybilla. Prince Rascalli took care to bind Madame 
De la Rue by a solemn pledge to deliver every letter 
which either Captain or Mrs. Silverton wrote into his hands. 
Again Silverton wrote, imploring Sybilla to send him one 
line to say how she was. This, of course, failed to reach 
her. There was a letter addressed to Madame De la Rue 
herself, enclosing one to Sybilla, and informing her of the 
agony of suspense he suffered at not receiving any reply 
to his letters. Rodolphus wrote that he would return to 
Bordeaux, but found it impossible to procure leave of 
absence. Even this failed to awaken any compassionate 
feeling in the breast of this fallen woman, and they all 
were delivered into the hands of the unscrupulous and 
revengeful Rascalli. 

The days of poor Sybilla passed gloomily. She thought of 
the first time of meeting with her husband ; she remembered 
the warmth, the tenderness, the expressions of affection 
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contained in his letters, and which so frequently fell from 
his lips. Were they only shallow pretences, and cruel 
mockery? Surely, if he meant to abandon her, he would 


have given some hint at parting, and not shed tears. Any . 


amount of harshness could be better borne than cold 
neglect. Yet, it was God’s will, and she nerved herself to 
endure. 

She cherished the remembrance of her shortlived wed- 
ded happiness; the dearest reminiscences of her life flocked 
back, accompanied by all the tender associations of her 
heart; she lived over again her youth and its trials; felt 
how strong and enduring was her passion for Rodolphus, 
and passed in review before her mind all the places and 
scenes wherein they encountered each other. She tried 
to think had she done anything, or committed any offence, 
to incur his displeasure, to justify in any way his present 
cruelty, but in vain; her conscience pleaded “ not guilty,” 
and there was no evidence to support the indictment. 

“ Now,” exclaimed Prince Rascalli,as he entered the house 
of Madame de la Rue, some time after Silverton’s departure, 
“ now, proud woman, you arein my power. Yes,” he said in 
all the exultation of a bad heart, certain of revenge, “I will 
show you what it is to refuse the hand of Prince Rascalli. 
But, hold, I shall first dissemble a little, perhaps I may 
win a smile; it will be pleasanter than provoke a frown; but 
smiles or frowns, I shall taste revenge.” 

In this mood he entered the saloon, where, weak from 
langour and dejection, Sybilla reclined on a sofa. She had 
been very unwell for several days. The agitation of part- 
ing from her husband, and the lapse of time since his de- 
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parture, without any letter from him, increased the delicacy 
of her condition, and she was very ill. When she heard 
the door open, she started from the reverie into which she 
had fallen, Seeing a male figure enter, unannounced, she 
exclaimed, “Can it be my own Rodolphus ?” Soon, however, 
she was aware he was Prince Rascalli a death like pale- 
ness over spread her features. 

“What means this intrusion, Prince?” she said haughtily; 
« why do you come hither?” 

“I thought you might feel lonely, fair lady, and I called 
to cheer your solitude.” 

“I have no desire for visitors in my husband’s absence.” 

“ Husband, indeed !” repeated the Prince inasneering tone. 

“ Yes, husband!” echoed Sybilla. ‘ Dare you insinuate 
the contrary ?” 

“Oh! come, fair lady, I desire not to anger you,” replied 
Rascalli; “but there is no use in continuing the farce longer. 
Silverton is gone now some time, and left you in my care. 
You were only married by a priest, and as Silverton is a 
Protestant, your marriage is illegal. You are as much 
married as when I asked you.” 

“ Liar! infamous liar!” screamed Sybilla, rising. She 
moved towards the door, against which Rascalli stood. 
“« Leave my room, Sir,” she cried. He declined to stir. 
She shrieked aloud, “ Madame De la Rue, for pity sake 
protect me,” and her piteous cries stirred whatever of the 
woman was left in Madame De la Rue, who rushed in and 
stood between the ruffian prince and the terrified lady. 

Rascalli trembled with rage, while Sybilla looked like one 
of the Roman Sybils, under the influence of inspiration. 


U 
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She was flushed with the strong sense of outrage, and the 
hot blood that crimsoned her cheek swelled the veins in 
her forehead nigh to bursting. She quivered like an aspen 
leaf, and on seeing Madame De la Rue burst into a pa- 
roxysm of weeping. 

“Oh! save me, save me from that base villain,” she cried. 

“Leave me at once,” she said to Rascalli. 

“Compose yourself, my dear Madam,” said the land- 
lady, who, seeing it was vain to expect any tranquillity 
while Rascalli remained, motioned him away. 

This agitation produced a serious illness; for several 
weeks Sybilla lay in the scales balancing life and and death. 
Youth was in her favour, and she recovered. 

Soon as she was able to rise from her couch, where her 
fond hopes of becoming a mother were blighted, a fresh 
trial awaited her. Madame De la Rue, impressed by Rascalli 
with the idea Sybilla was really abandoned by Silverton, 
and thinking this a good pretext for increasing her charges, 
signified to Sybilla she should pay at a rate ten times higher 
than was agreed on, and hinted plainly, if this was declined 
“ she should no longer remain in her apartments, under the 
circumstances.” The shock very nearly caused a fresh illness. 
Fortunately Sybilla had her marriage certificate, which sa- 
tisfied Madame De la Rue’s scruples upon the question of 
her being Silverton’s wife, and the landlady then informed 
Madam Silverton she might continue to reside with her. But 
Sybilla had no desire to remain. She was terribly depressed 
in mind and body. She knew not what to think of Silver- 
ton’s conduct. Could the Prince’s allegation have any foun- 
dation? Certainly Silverton’s silence was ominous; she 
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never received a line from him since he left, and his neglect 
was most strange. 

Then his great anxiety to keep the marriage secret 
looked highly suspicious. She determined to put an end 
to this wearisome suspense, to write to Silverton, informing 
him of her illness, and, while concealing the insult she re- 
ceived from Rascalli, implore him to acknowledge her 
openly for his wife. Her pride revolted from the idea of 
remaining in the questionable position in which Rascalli’s 
language placed her, and if this letter also failed in eli- 
citing a reply, she determined to seek her sister’s house, 
and solicit her protection. 

In the hour of trial she experienced how far superior 
religion is to philosophy. The one inculcating resignation 
to the will of heaven, the other appealing to our reason 
only. The proud Stoic braved mental anguish and bodily 
pain, and stood boldly erect in the face of day, that no 
mortal should descry his suffering. The Christian, on the 
contrary, shuns the gaze of the crowd, seeks the solitude 
of the church, the privacy of the chamber, and prostrate 
before the throne of God, lays down the burden of woes 
before Him who has said, ‘Come to me all ye who are bur- 
thened, and I will refresh you.” Sybilla prayed for strength 
to bear the heavy load of her sorrows, and tried to feel 
calm and resigned. Vividly at this moment the warning of 
the Parish Priest of Kilmacrew flashed on her mind, when 
he said, “I fear you will suffer for your secret. You have 
a husband who is not proud of his wife.” 

Actuated by such impulses, she wrote to her husband :— 

“T little thought, dear Rodolphus, when you were 
leaving me with such outward manifestations of sorrow, I 
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should have to complain of cruel neglect. Illness has 
confined me to my room, and my life was with difficulty 
preserved. I have struggled through, but am greatly 
changed. I suffered equally in mind as in body. Just 
fancy Madame De la Rue insisting upon my paying far 
more than was agreed on, upon the scandalous pretext | 
was.not your wife; luckily I satisfied her on the sub- 
ject. But the object of my now writing is to prevent a 
repetition. Surely you may and must announce our 
marriage to your family; I care not to be received by them, 
but they ought to know the fact. 

“ Why do you not write to me? You cannot imagine how 
hard it is to lose health and comeliness in the prime of life. 
If all I have gone through for your sake have not endeared 
me to you, and you do not think there is the obligation of 
protecting me imposed upon you, let it be forgotten,— 
requiescat in pace (it will be remembered in both our days 
of reckoning, and that is enough). As to the marriage 
business, I do not see any other course than to tell your 
mother the truth, as you had proposed doing. Surely she 
will forgive and help you. She has a mother’s heart and 
a clever head. Do not, in the hope of patching matters 
up, throw away our last chance of united happiness. 
Events have rushed so swift to a crisis it is not possible to 
stem the tide; we must cling fast together or we shall be 
lost to each other; our past cannot be reacted in the future. 
Do not, for the sake of a mere chimera, give up a real life- 
long enjoyment. You have already broken the spirit of 
vour promise. What is the bare letter good for? Ido 
not ask you to rush on to immediate ruin, but your mother 
will keep the secret for your sake. I care not about the 
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honour of seeing your family, but I must be protected 
from all possibility of another Bordeaux exposé. 

‘‘ Imputations upon my fair fame as a woman are not to 
be borne. I need not quote ‘Casar’s wife; every man 
must feel the same. You will recollect that I told you 
before I consented to keeping the marriage secret, that 
this, and this alone, was the only sacrifice I could not 
willingly make for you. 

“ That vile thing, Madame De la Rue, wanted to make a 
claim, on the plea that you had deceived her, and intro- 
duced an improper person into her house, in order to 
abandon her. Imagine, if you can, the misery I have 
gone through; think of your own sister in such a position. 
Write to me; it is the only pleasure left me; I cannot see 
to read or write; my days are so long and dreary; my 
nights restless and feverish; your letters the only point I 
have to look to, so pray think of me. I often lie awake 
from daylight waiting for the postman. I will seal my 
letter, but 1 had already taken the precaution about signing. 
Please write directly. When do you think you can get off 
to Dublin? I feel so nervous and anxious to know what 
your mother will say. 

“ Dear Rodolphus, think, at least, of the happiness we 
have known together, so entire, so unbounded; is there 
any other joy in the world to be compared to reciprocated 
love? How everything on earth became indifferent but 
our two selves. You said I was the dearest being that 
ever lived, and I thought there was not in the wide, wide 
world another husband like mine. 

“ SYBILLA SILVERTON.” 
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Having waited long beyond the requisite time for the 
reply, which never came, Rascalli having, as usual, inter- 
cepted this letter and retained it, Sybilla found she had 
barely enough to pay the amount claimed by Madame De 
la Rue, also the expenses consequent upon her illness. She 
had no means of travelling to Boulogne, save what money 
she could procure for a few gold trinkets, and these she 
sought to dispose of at a jeweller’s shop. While the 
jeweller was weighing the gold ornaments, a young gen- 
tleman, attired in the soutane of an abbe, and who was 
purchasing some altar plate, gazed fixedly on the face of 
Sybilla. Struck by his earnest gaze she looked steadily in 
return, and the words “ Sybilla” and “ Philip” burst simul- 
taneously from their lips. Brother and sister rushed into 
each other’s arms, and Sybilla, who retired to an unoccu- 
pied part of the shop, was asked a multitude of questions 
by her long absent brother. She briefly related her mis- 
fortunes, mentioned her desire to visit her sister, and as 
her brother was on his way to Boulogne he gladly asked 
Sybilla to share his conveyance. He had ample funds, 
which obviated the necessity of parting with her ornaments. 
So she quickly settled her bills, paid Madame De la Rue, 
and while driving out of Bordeaux, seated beside her 
brother, espied Prince Rascalli gazing into the carriage. 
He kissed hands to the indignant Mrs. Silverton, who 
little thought under what circumstances they should meet 
again. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


AN UNWELCOME GREETING, AND UNEXPECTED RELEASE. 


Yet though thou shouldst be drageg’d in scorn 
To yonder ignominious tree, 
Thou shalt not want one faithful friend 
To share the cruel fate’s decree. 
OLD BALLAD. 
Once more Silverton stood upon Irish soil. Shortly after 
his arrival his father told him “the bills so often renewed 
by Mr. Ruby Radley were again due, and, owing to 
disappointments, he was not prepared to pay either prin- 
cipal or interest.” | 
“« What is to be done?” demanded Rodolphus. 
“ The only course is, see this Mr. Ruby Radley, and try 
and induce him to give time.” 
Silverton winced from this proposal, but there was evi- 
dently no use endeavouring to evade it. 
‘‘ Where does he reside?” inquired Rodolphus. 
“ At a place called Mount Ruby, near Killiney,” said 
Lord Allandale. | 
Early the following day Silverton started on his mission. 
He missed the Dalkey train which runs in connexion with 
that from Westland Row to Kingstown, but a Kingstown 
Jehu offered to “rowl him up in a jiffy,” so he started on 
an outside car. 
The harbour of Kingstown was placid as an inland lake. 
He passed the old castle of Bullock, skirted the pretty 
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village of Dalkey, with its numerous marine villas and 
Khyber Pass, endeared to me by the memory of happy days 
spent with the loved and lost, and reached Killiney. 
Mount Ruby was charmingly located. A tasteful lawn 
commanded an extensive prospect, in which heath-clad 
hills, wooded glens, rocky peaks, and fertile plains com- 
bined with the beauteous bay of Dublin, on which a 
squadron of white-sailed yachts were cruising. The promon- 
tory of Howth lay in shadow, and far in the misty 
distance soared the mountains of Mourne, among which 
Slieve Donard towered in lordly pride. 

Silverton’s thoughts were too much engrossed by the 
unpleasant posture of his affairs to allow him to spénd 
much time admiring the scenery. He could not, however, 
fail to observe every care had been taken to enhance the 
charms of Nature by the improvements of Art, and the 
skill of the landscape gardener had not been expended in 
vain. 

The house was worthy the grounds. An elegant villa, 
with plate-glass windows, and spacious conservatories for 
wings. A hall of fair proportions received the visitor, and 
the servant having notified Mr. Ruby Radley at home, 
“ Captain Silverton” was announced. 

If the Honourable Rodolphus was surprised at the taste 
and elegance displayed in house and grounds, he was 
equally so when he beheld Mr. Ruby Radley. He had been 
picturing to himself the impersonation of Shylock, with 
avarice and usury stamped on every line of a vulture 
countenance—and instead, saw a dapper little man, with 
small, pleasant, rosy features, merry twinkling eyes, and 
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neat attire, of lively colours well matched, without preten- 
sion of any kind. 

“ Mr. Radley,” said the visitor, “& I have come to you in 
consequence of my father, Lord Allandale, finding it im- 
possible to meet his acceptances. May I hope you will 
indulge him with time to meet them.” 

“ You are his son, Rodolphus, the Captain, I presume,” 
said Mr. Radley, presenting him with a chair. 

“ Yes.” 

“ You are a party to these bills, Captain Silverton.” 

‘ True, Sir.” 

‘‘ They have been often renewed already.” 

“ True, Sir.” 

“ And nothing has been paid on account of them.” 

“« I believe no money has been paid as yet on foot of 
the bills. But a considerable sum has been paid for in- 
terest, and on renewals.” 

“ Does Lord Allandale expect to be able to make up the 
money soon? I am not disposed to be harsh, Captain 
Silverton. You have already had, I may say, your own 
time; these bills have been repeatedly renewed, and I 
cannot go on ad injinitum.” 

“ He did not say when he would be in funds,” replied 
Rodolphus. 

“ Have you any means of assisting him, yourself?” 

“ Not any, Sir.” 

“ Then I regret to say I must have steps taken to re- 
cover them. You know I can issue executions on the 
judgments.” 

“ Will you give no more time?” demanded Silverton. 
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“ Tf half the amount is discharged within a month I will 
renew for the balance at twelve,” said Mr. Ruby Radley. 
And thus terminated the interview. 

Lord Allandale used every exertion to meet his creditor's 
proposition, but who ever can get money when he badly 
wants it? The cash was not ready at the time appointed. 
Misfortunes seldom come singly. Rodolphus received a 
letter from Prince Rascalli which gave him a terrible 
shock, and excited intense pain. The letter, couched in 
language of deep commiseration, announced “ that shortly 
after the departure of Rodolphus the conduct of Sybilla 
was marked by levity, which confirmed the suspicions of 
the writer, and he watched her until her guilt was beyond 
doubt. He wound up by congratulating his friend on 
being rid of such an incumbrance, for he was eye-witness 
to her elopement with a good-looking, gentlemanly young 
man, whose hand was clasped tenderly in hers as they 
drove away from Bordeaux.” 

This letter threw some light upon conduct which puzzled 
Rodolphus extremely. It accounted for Sybilla’s neglect 
in replying to his letters. He was grieved to think she 
could have acted as the Prince detailed, and his first idea 
was to leave her to her fate; but, on reflection, he felt it 
was right to make some effort to trace her, and he pre- 
pared to follow her flight. Somehow or other the fact 
of his intention of going abroad got rumoured about. Just 
as he was stepping into the steamboat a red-waistcoated in- 
dividual quietly told him that “ he was wanted,” and 
shewed him a certain mysterious looking document, by 
virtue whereof he was committed to the custody of the 
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Marshal of the Marshalsea, at the suit of one Ruby Radley, 
for eight thousand pounds! 

This was an unexpected, and, under the circumstances, 
desperate blow to the Captain of Engineers. He tried to 
be philosophic and make the best of it. There were some 
pleasant fellows located in “ Crawford’s Hotel” just then; 
Josephus M‘Laughlin, of Dothemallout, Captain de Vere- 
queer, the Honourable Hardy Touchandgo, and a few 
more, who welcomed a new-comer with great gratification. 

Mr. M‘Laughlin was a man of infinite jest, a first-rate 
musician, with a store of comic songs that would have 
made his fortune on the stage. Captain de Verequeer had 
seen a great deal of what is called town life, which put 
him up “to a thing or two.” The Honourable Hardy Touch- 
andgo, a scion of one of the oldest noble families of Eng- 
land, unhappily was a dissipated youngster, who, like the 
wayward. Childe,— 

Ne in virtue’s ways did take delight, 

But passed his days in riot most uncouth, 

And vext with mirth the drowsy ear of night, 

Ah! me in sooth he was a careless wight, 

Sore given to revel and ungodly glee. 
But all had to give precedence in fascination of manner, 
as well as skill in the various dodges by which gullible 
people are beguiled of their goods or money, to an im- 
portation from England, in the person of Mr. Arthur Wel- 
lington Slowgoe, whose name was a decided misnomer, for he 
was the fastest man ever lodged for-good and sufficient rea- 
sons within the quadrangle of the Four Courts Marshalsea. 

The Honourable Rodolphus was suffered to remain in 
this select circle only for a brief period. 
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Hollis called on him one morning, as he was breakfast- 
ing very socially with his good-humoured companion, Mr. 
M‘Laughlin, and producing an order for his discharge, told 
him “ he was free.” 

“ Can it be possible? exclaimed Rodolphus, quite sur- 
prised. “ Do you mean to say the debt is discharged ?” 

“ Yes, the money is paid.” 

“ Eight thousand pounds!” 

“Every fraction of it.” 

“I am surprised. I thought my father failed in getting 
even one thousand.” 

“ The cash is paid, nevertheless.” 

“How?” 

“« I will tell you as we drive along.” 

« We lose you, my respected friend,” said Mr. M‘Laugh- 
lin, with evident regret. “But I am truly rejoiced by 
knowing you are out of this. Would to God some good- 
natured friend would kindly settle my little liabilities, and 
allow me to look after my property.” 

Rodolphus bade his companions in durance farewell, 
and, curious to learn the particulars of his unexpected 
release, entered the cab Hollis had in waiting. While 
driving from the Marshalsea the sporting attorney told 
Silverton “ he owed his liberation to the munificence and 
promptitude of Lady Blanche St. Maurice.” 

“Lady Blanche!” echoed Silverton, in amazement. 
“« What do you mean?” 

“ Exactly what I say.” 

“Surely you do not mean that Lady Blanche paid the 


amount of the execution.” 
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« Yes, I do.” 

+ Where on earth had she the money ?” 

“In the funds. By a legacy lately paid over by the 
executors of her aunt, Lady Elizabeth St. Maurice, she 
became possessed of ten thousand pounds, consols.” 

“ How did she learn my arrest?” 

‘IT do not know. I met her the day before yesterday 
in Grafton-street, and she then knew it. She said how 
glad she was to find me in Dublin, and, at once, expressed 
her determination to pay off Mr. Radley, and get you out.” 

“ What a generous creature !” 

“ You may well say so,” observed Hollis, with anima- 
tion. “She is the noblest and best-natured girl I ever 
knew. When I heard her express her intention of reliev- 
ing you, I thought it only right to suggest she should in- 
form Lord Kilmoreland before she appropriated so very 
large a sum to pay this heavy judgment.” _ 

“ You did quite right, Hollis. Iam glad you did.” 

“I got little thanks from her Ladyship, then. She 
bristled up at once. ‘I mean to do nothing of the sort, 
Mr. Hollis,’ she said. ‘Papa has no control over my 
money. I can do just as I please with it, and you are not 
the friend of Captain Silverton I believed you, when you 
venture to make such a proposition to me. If you don’t 
come with me at once to a stockbroker, I think that is the 
name of the person I am to employ to get the money for 
me, I shall go by myself.’ After that there was nothing 
else for me but acquiescence. I said she was quite wel- 
come to any aid I could lend, and I introduced her to 
the eminent firm of Messrs. Renards, Brothers, in Dame- 
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street, who converted the stock into the required cash with 
their accustomed promptness. I lost no time in paying 
off the amount of the execution at the suit of Mr. Ruby 
Radley. You are now quite out of his books. It remains 
with Lord Allandale, or, perhaps, more strictly speak- 
ing, with yourself, to make any arrangements you like 
towards securing repayment to Lady Blanche.” Hollis 
looked slyly at the Honourable Captain of Engineers when 
he said this. 

‘Where is she?” demanded Silverton. “I will go to 
her instantly.” 

“ Near Kildare by this time,” replied Hollis. “ I escorted 
her to the Kingsbridge terminus before I went to you.” 

Rodolphus was now in what is vulgarly called a “ fix,” 
doubtful whether to go in pursuit of the fugitive Sybilla, 
or the generous Lady Blanche. If he followed the latter, 
in what character should he appear? Asa grateful debtor, 
or ardent lover? His inclination was in favour of his 
noble benefactress, rather than the abandoned creature he 
was assured had deserted him. 

Having thanked Hollis for all his kind services, Rodol- 
phus sought his home, where he was welcomed with great 
joy and manifest surprise. He wrote out a case for an 
opinion of counsel: “ If A. B., a Protestant, marries C. D., 
a Roman Catholic, in a Catholic chapel, without witnesses, 
is the marriage valid?” And having left it with an 
eminent counsel received in reply as follows :— 

“ By 19th George II. c. 13, still in force, a marriage by 
a Catholic priest between a Papist and a Protestant, or one 
who professes himself a Protestant within twelve months 
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before the celebration of such marriage, is null and void 
to all intents and purposes.” 

This turned the scale in favour of Lady Blanche, and 
assured Rodolphus he was free. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


POPPING THE QUESTION. 


She will not stay the siege of loving terms, 

Nor bide the encounter of assailing eyes. esas, 
How strong is the force of public opinion. We may 
grow indifferent to the ties of family affection; we may 
spurn the friend of our earliest years; we may relinquish 
without a sigh the place of our ancestors; but no man is 
indifferent to the estimation of his kind, or if he is, he is 
lost. We remember the story of our youth, of Tommy 
and Harry, and how “I don’t care” was his ruin at last. 
If this careless indifference to the world’s opinion is once 
adopted, like a ship that has dragged its anchor the man is 
the sport of every wind that blows, the links which held 
him to his kind are broken, and he floats down the stream 
that leads to destruction. 

Silverton had regard for public opinion, and he found 
great difficulty in conquering his feelings respecting the 
erring Sybilla. It was, however, natural the generous in- 
terference of Lady Blanche St. Maurice, in freeing him 
from prolonged imprisonment in the Marshalsea, should 
have caused the tide to set strongly in her favour. He 
would not, however, do anything for which he was not 
warranted by the law of the land, and for this reason took 
counsel’s opinion as to the illegality of the ceremony at 
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Kilmacrew Chapel. The result, as we have just seen, set his 
mind completely at rest, and disposed of any apprehension 
he might otherwise have felt as to the validity of his 
marriage with Lady Blanche, should that scion of the 
aristocracy consent to accompany him tothe altar. It was 
therefore a relief to him to think he could now comply 
with the oft renewed entreaties of his family, and seek 
an alliance with a lady of Gentle Blood. 

Her ready sacrifice of such a large sum as eight thou- 
sand pounds, thereby releasing him and his father from 
further liability to Mr. Ruby Radley; raised her to the 
highest place in his estimation, and the desire of uniting 
himself to her outweighed every emotion of regret for 
the conduct of the loved and lost. 

As soon as he formed his plans, Rodolphus communicated 
to Lady Allandale his “intention of proceeding without 
delay to Kilmoreland Park, and proposing in due form for ' 
the Lady Blanche.” 

« My dear Rodolphus, I am truly glad to hear this,” she 
said. “I know nothing more agreeable than this alliance 
to your father and myself. The attentions you have paid her 
for many years were such as no honourable man could 
offer unless he meant marriage. You have long been 
spoken of for each other in all the Dublin coteries. Iam 
very glad you have, at last, made up your mind to propose.” 

Silverton had some idea of confiding to his mother tidings 
of the secret marriage he already contracted, but the sense 
of delicacy towards one he deeply loved and revered, who 
watched over him with inexpressible tenderness from his 
infancy, and would be grieved at the knowledge of his 
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imprudence, together with the effect produced on his mind 
by the letter of Prince Regulus Rascalli, detailing the 
shameful profligacy of her he once called his wife, and 
counsel’s opinion he was not married legally, all united to 
prevent him. 

“ No occasion for causing my mother useless uneasiness,” 
he said to himself. “She will never hear of my having 
gone through an illegal ceremony with Sybilla. If any 
inquiry is made the law is expressly in my favour.” 

He lost no time in carrying his intentions into effect 
and started next day for Allandale Castle. On passing 
through Ballypooreen he stopped at Regan’s hotel, and was 
received with hearty welcome by Terry and his thrifty 
wife. 

“They were doing great business,” Mrs. Regan said. 
« Heaps of Englishers were visiting the Caves, and all of 
them put up at the Ballypooreen Inn. Then since Lord 
Kingston was away, all the travellers, high and low, gentle 
and simple, who used to find a welcome at the castle when 
the good-natured Earl kept open house with nothing to 
pay, now took up their quarters at the hotel, and signs on 
they were making riches.” 

There were, indeed, unmistakable signs of prosperity in 
the well-furnished sitting and bedrooms, the clean and 
convenient stables, and air of business pervading the esta- 
blishment in and out. How easy it is to see where the mas- 
ter’s eye, or the landlady’s vigilance watches everywhere, 
from the laying the breakfast table, to the packing the 
hamper fora country excursion. The neighbouring caves of 
Mitchelstown, which are the most magnificent sparry cham- 
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bers in the British dominions, were quite adjacent, and 
attracted many tourists, who found comfortable accommo- 
dation at Regan’s Hotel. 

Terry and his wife made many inquiries after “ my Lord 
and my Lady, and the good sweet young ladies,” all of whom 
Rodolphus reported in good health, though his mother was 
not quite as strong as he wished. He then put some ques- 
tions in return :— 

“ Are the Ladies St. Maurice at home?” he asked. 

“« Yes, Captin. I see the darlint Lady Blanche vester- 
day, in her riding habit, as she and her sarvint after her 
galloped throuch the street. Oh, then, tis she’s the clever 
lady ;* and by dad she looked most illigant in her long 
clothes.” 

“ She is very fond of riding?” said Silverton, amused at 
this description of Lady Blanche. 

“ Youd have gioried in seeing her sated long ago 
on your grey mare, Captin,” interposed Terry. “Sie 
watched her coorse of trainin’ like a cat watches a mouse, 
and soon as I could have the mare backed was the first to 
mount her.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Silverton. “ I knew she was a Erst- 
rate horsewoman, but I did not think she was bold enouh 
to do that.” 

“ Favmales make bould when their heart is in it,” said 
Terry, looking at his wife. 

“ Thru, Terry, a ragal, you have rayson to say so; and 
this is the Captin’s case by all accounts.” 


* Ciever, in Irish parlance, means tall and graceful. 
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“What is, Mrs. Regan?” inquired Silverton hastily. 

“Sure ‘tis my Lady Blanche has the regard for you, 
Captin.” 

“I am going to put it to the proof, Mrs. Regan.” 

“ That’s the best news we heard for many a long day," 
was echoed from one to the other, with all manner of 
kind wishes, and Terry, ere he returned to his bar, flung 
an old shoe for good luck after the carriage which bore 
Silverton onward. 

The heir of Allandale rested that night beneath his 
ancestral roof, and next morning proceeded to woo Lady 
Blanche for his bride. He tried hard to banish all recol- 
lection of poor Sybilla, and, in the charms of nature 
which shone on hill, and grove, and stream, forget the 
past. There was a deep blue sky overhead, fringed with 
masses of soft, fleecy clouds, and the tender green of the 
trees, just budding into leaf, indicated early spring. Sil- 
verton rode briskly on, and soon reached the village of 
Kilmore, which skirted the park of the Earl. He lingered 
not in its thinly-inhabited street, but rode straight to the 
entrance gate. The iron doors clashed behind him, as 
he passed through. The broad expense of lawn, dotted by 
the majestic trees, stretched to the house, the windows of 
which glittered in the sunlight. Rooks were whirling and 
cawing round the tall, ivy-mantled tower, or winging their 
flight to fresh fields and other pastures. Silverton found 
a ready entrance at the white painted door, and was informed 
by the powdered footman the ladies were in the saloon. 

The Countess’s reception was stately, yet friendly. Lady 
Henrietta dignified as usual. 
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Rodolphus looked round, as if expecting to see another 
who was not present. 

“ Blanche is trying the paces of a new mare,” said Lady 
Henrietta, with a slightly perceptible sneer. 

“ I wish she had your steadiness, dear Henrietta,” said 
Lady Kilmoreland. Then, by way of changing the sub- 
ject, said—“ We did not know you were in the country, 
Rodolphus. Pray, when did you return to the south?” 

“ Yesterday. I came on purpose to speak with Lady 
Blanche. Have I your permission?” and he laid much 
stress on the last word. 

Mothers are seldom at a loss to divine what that means. 
You could see the Countess’s eyes sparkle as she said— 
“ Decidedly, if you can make out where she is. Henrietta, 
love, do you know in what directjon she has gone?” 

‘“‘ Dear mamma, how should I?” replied Henrietta in a 
tone of asperity; “ better apply to one of the grooms.” 

“ Please touch the bell, Rodolphus.” 

Silverton obeyed, and the footman was sent to make 
inquiries at the stables. 

He presently brought word Lady Blanche was return- 
ing from her ride. 

“ Then, with your Ladyship’s leave, I shall meet her in 
the lawn,” said Rodolphus, hurrying away without await- 
ing a reply. 

“ You must stay and dine here,” exclaimed Lady Kil- 
moreland as the impatient officer disappeared down the 
staircase. He went rapidly through the hall, and, ere 
Lady Blanche, seated on her recent equestrian acquisition, 
came upon the broad gravelled space in front of the house. 
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the gallant Royal Engineer had his hand on her bridle 
rein. Gently turning the animal quite round, Silverton 
led her along a quiet, secluded glade of the spacious and 
well wooded park, and away from the mansion which she 
so nearly reached. 

‘“ Rodolphus—Captain Silverton,” hastily substituted 
Lady Blanche, ‘“ what in the name of wonder are you 
about ?” 

“ About to show gratitude for heartfelt and unmerited 
kindness,” answered Silverton, his voice almost choked 
with emotion. 

“ Hush, Rodolphus. Do not speak of that. I was only 
too glad at having it in my power to show I had not for- 
gotten our old friendship, our happy childhood,” and the 
youthful lady’s feelings seemed near getting the better of 
her. 

“« And was it that? was it only the memory of old friend- 
ship induced you to act so truly generous, so noble a part?” 
said Rodolphus, in a tone in which hope and disappointment 
seemed blended. 

‘What other feelings could actuate me towards one 
who treated me with so much abruptness, to use a mild 
word ?” said Lady Blanche proudly. 

“ Right, Lady Blanche, I should not have thought 
otherwise,” replied Silverton despondingly. He suffered 
his hand to fall from the reins, and walked, silently, by 
her horse’s side. 


With the intuitive perception of her sex, Blanche felt | 


she had sufficiently punished her recreant lover, and, in a 
tone of her former animation, said: “ Why, Rodolphus, 
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you have not said a word in praise of my mare, own 
sister of your famous grey, toa, and as like as peas only for 
the colour.” 

Silverton was reassured = her voice. “J amin too great 
suspense to think of more than one subject at alae he 
replied. 

“ Well, I'll give you what aid I ean, if you will only 
confide your troubles to me.” 

There was much to encourage Rodolphus in these words, 
but more in the look which the beautiful girl bestowed 
upon him as she uttered them. He returned her tender 
glances as he said: ‘ You have already rescued me from 
a dungeon, dearest, be mine for the rest of your life, and 
I will endeavour to show my gratitude.” 

“Ts not that turning the tables?” she replied with an 
arch smile. “ Making me the captive with you for 
jailor.” 

“ T leave the key in your keeping, Blanche, when you 
are mine.” 


There was something in his accents, there was something in his face, 
When he spoke that one word to her, which was like a still embrace. 
And she felt herself drawn to him—drawn to him, she knew not how, 
With a love she could not stifle, and she kissed him on the brow. 


The rustling leaves on the stately trees beheld the seal 
thus put on the contract, and, thereupon, the Honourable 
Captain of Engineers changed the direction of the palfrey’s 
course, and he escorted to the mansion of the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Kilmoreland the graceful and lovely Lady 
Blanche, now his betrothed. 
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Both the noble Lord and his Lady had their hearts set 
on the Kilmoreland-Allandale alliance, and entered into 
the plans for the settlements so readily, that the great 
rugged rock, on which the happiness of so many confiding 
and trusting hearts are constantly wrecked, was removed 
in this case. After a brief discussion the preliminaries for 
the wedding were arranged. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 


What see you there, 

Which hath so cowarded, and chased your blood, 

Out of appearance ? 
Tue confidence and security which her brother's presence 
inspired tended to tranquillise the shattered nerves of poor 
Sybilla. She had been almost heart-broken by her recent 
sorrows, and needed kindness and care; she now ex- 
perienced both. Finding her entirely too weak for any 
fatigue, her anxious brother selected the easiest stages, and 
prolonged their journey by frequent halts in agreeable 
localities to rest his feeble companion. Some weeks were 
occupied ‘on the road ere the seaport, to which they were 
bound, was reached. 

Sybilla was affectionately received by M. and Madame 
Barras, at Boulogne. The sympathy of her dear Marcia 
did much to restore the shattered frame and broken spirits 
of the invalid. Her brother soon left for his curacy. 
The silence of Silverton, and his never deigning to reply 
to her last appeal, were most unaccountable, except on the 
ground put forth by Rascalli. Sybilla became listless, and 
required change of scene; her kind friends, the Tellrights 
of Hull, invited her to stay with them, and she accordingly 
accepted their invitation. 

One day her glance caught a paragraph in a news- 
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paper. With horror she read, under the title “ Fashionable 
Intelligence” :—“ The marriage of the Honourable Rodol- 
phus Silverton, only son of the Right Honourable Viscount 
Allandale, and the Lady Blanche St. Maurice, younger 
daughter of the Right Honourable the Earl of Kilmore- 
land, is fixed to take place in the Parish Church of Kil- 
moreland, on Friday, the 8th instant.” 

While reading her eyes grew dizzy, her brain became 
confused, the room seemed to swim round, and, with a 
piteous scream, she fell fainting on the floor. 

When she regained her senses she found Mrs. Tellright 
bending over her, with the newspaper in her hand. 

« Oh! my darling Sybilla, this is terrible,” she cried. 

Mr. Tellright joined them in great alarm. ‘ Good 
gracious! What has happened ?” he cried. 

His wife pointed to the dreadful paragraph. 

“ Something must be done, at.once !” he exclaimed. 

“ Yes,” said Sybilla, rousing herself, as though she 
felt the stern necessity for exertion. ‘ Telegraph, at once, 
for my uncle, De Franchi, to come to me from London.” 
The magnetic wires flashed the message with the speed she 
wished. 

The hours that passed before the arrival of her uncle, 
De Franchi, were truly hours of unspeakable agony to 
poor Sybilla. When she reached her room she flung her- 
self upon the floor in an agony of grief. She moaned 
piteously in utter despair; she longed for rest—the rest of 
the grave. She clasped her hands in the height of her woe, 
and, as she pressed her slender fingers rigidly together, 
the plain gold ring she always wore hurt her tender flesh. 
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The pain recalled her scattered senses, and she burst into 
A flood of tears. 

“ Oh, Rodolphus! my husband, my clved! can this 
be true? Am I indeed deserted? Are you never more 
to return? Oh! why can I not die?” were the words 
which rushed to her lips. Then the sense of his unworthi- 
ness seized her. “ How dare you—you who sought me, 
and pursued me, through so many years; you, who gained 
my love, to whom I gave my heart, and all I had to give, 
generously and promptly; how dare you, after pledging 
your troth before the altar, in the temple of God, to love 
and cherish until death, now seek to marry another? 
Who knows, perhaps at this moment you are triumphing 
over the memory of your victim; but beware; I am not 
friendless; I will proclaim youas faithless, and then I shall 
be avenged.” Thus, through the silence of the long, 
weary night, the poor wife wept, and, though usually 
sensible of the efficacy of prayer, seemed now to have for- 
gotten its healing influence. The parched chambers of 
her desolate heart were too arid for the dews of heaven to 
fall upon refreshingly; the wild gusts of her despair 
brought no cooling breeze fresh from the throne of grace. 
She felt utterly crushed, without the strength to pray for 
help where the prayer of the troubled soul never appeals 
_in vain. | 

At last sleep closed her weary eyelids—sleep, the twin- 
brother of death. The war of her mind was succeeded by 
a torpid languor, as calm follows the raging storm. When 
she awoke the Count de Franchi stood beside her bed. 
She looked at her uncle, silent and sad, her frame quivered 
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with emotion. The Count sat down and took her hand. 
How feverish and thin it was; the currents of blood 
coursed through the veins rapidly, while her fingers 
trembled in his grasp. 

“ You need not acquaint me with your distress, my dear 
child; say what you wish me to do.” 

“« Go to Ireland; see him; and stop the 

She could not utter the word; it stuck in her throat, 
and well nigh choked her. He readily understood her 
wish. 

“ I shall, my injured dear one, and when I see your vile 
and barbarous husband I'll treat him as he deserves.” 

The affection of Sybilla was roused by the Count’s 
vehemence. “Oh, no! no! uncle. Noviolence. I know 
what you mean; you must promise me there shall be no 
fighting; no duel.” 

“ What! Am I not your next relation at home? Am 
I not called upon to bring him to account for his mis- 
conduct?” 

“No,” replied Sybilla firmly. “I must have your 
promise there shall be no hostile meeting between you.” 

It was not easy to induce the Count to accede to her 
wishes in this respect. ‘ Do you mean to say he does not 
deserve to suffer?” he said. 

“ I shall leave him to God,” she replied calmly. 

“Then why have you sent for, me?” asked the Count 
in rather a surly tone. 

“ Because you are the nearest relation I have in Great 
Britain,” replied Sybilla. “ You are prompt and energetic, 
and there is not a moment to be lost. Hasten to Ireland, 
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and see my husband,” she said with an effort, “ and pre- 
vent his getting married to this lady.” 

“« What am I to do if he denies you? He may try to 
do so.” | 

“ He will not; he cannot!” said Sybilla wildly. 

“ Ah, my poor child!” said the Count gravely, “ you 
are too confiding. I am more experienced in life, and the 
wicked ways of men who throw off the restraints of virtue. 
I tell you, it is possible. He may say he never married 
you.” 

“Then show this to the lady, or her friends,” said 
Sybilla, placing in her uncle’s hands the certificate of 
the Rev. Bernard Rooney, which she received when at 
Arcachon. 

“ Aye, this will do,” replied the Count, carefully placing 
the precious slip of paper in his pocket-book. To satisfy 
the afflicted wife he then promised that nothing should 
provoke him to personal hostilities with Rodolphus, and 
thus tranquillised, he left Sybilla to the tender care of Mrs. 
Tellright. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


A STARTLING DISCLOSURE. 


Benepict.—* This looks not like a nuptial.” 
Muca Apo asour Norning. 
Preparations for the marriage of the Honourable Captain 
Silverton with Lady Blanche St. Maurice proceeded 
rapidly. Silverton appeared anxious to have the ceremony 
over, and expedited matters in every way he could. 

Messrs. Carolan and Barrymore, the eminent solicitors 
of Fermoy, promptly set to work, preparing the volu- 
minous settlements, and where there’s a will there’s a way 
to expedite the progress of legal documents. Invitations 
had been issued to a select circle of friends on both sides. 
Lord Allandale was to be present at the ceremony, but, 
owing to serious indisposition, Lady Allandale was pre- 
vented from attending, and her daughters could not leave 
her bed-side. The bride was a great favourite with the 
Earl’s tenantry, for the Irish ever love a frank and 
fearless nature, and the village of Kilmore was to be 
illuminated on the night of the wedding, while bonfires 
were to blaze from all the hills around. 

It would require a much abler pen than mine to describe 
adequately the lovely Lady Blanche as she stood all crino- 
lined and veiled in her bridal array, previous to entering 
the carriage in which she was to proceed to church. Her 
fine face was radiant with youth and beauty, her swan- 
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like neck, like a pillar of snow, based upon shoulders white 
as alabaster, the costly dress of Limerick lace which draped 
her faultless form—all spoke of natural advantages, with 
boundless wealth, and taste combined. Lady Kilmoreland 
looked upon her with maternal pride, and even Lady Hen- 
rietta did not think it unbecoming to relax somewhat of 
her usual rigidity on this interesting occzsion. 

Lord Kilmoreland, in an entirely new suit, looked awk- 
ward, as if he was not quite comfortable in the well-fitting 
clothes. He fussed about, hurried his lady, constantly 
knocked at Lady Blanche’s dressing-room door to know 
if she was ready, as “ he was sure they'd be late,” and even 
provoked Lady Henrietta to say—‘ Do, papa, pray for once 
have a little patience.” 

At length the ladies reached the drawing-room. The 
Earl and the bride elect went in a new and tasteful car- 
riage, ordered for the occasion. The Countess and Lady 
Henrietta, with two other bridesmaids, followed in the 
family coach. 

As the bridal cortege issued from the park gates, a loud 
cheer burst from the villagers, who, with smiling faces 
and holiday dresses, crowded to have a look at the bride. 

“ Oh, there she is, the darlint Lady Blanche—there in the 
coach with the ould Lord,” whispered one to another. 

« What an elegant thing to be rich,” said those whose 
hard lot it was to go on from the cradle to the grave 
wrestling with penury. l 

“She is a good crature, and a kind one,” was the 
general expression of opinion respecting Lady Blanche, 
and many an instance of the charity and benevolence of 
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the young bride was related, as the crowd proceeded 
towards the church. The road was along the demesne 
wall, shaded on either hand by magnificent trees, which 
met nearly in the centre, and formed a leafy canopy over- 
head. The day was very fine, and a blue sky and bright 
sun shone upon the festal train. 

The church, a neat gothic structure, is situated at the 
entrance to the village of Kilmore. It is small, as the 
population of the district is almost wholly Catholic, and 
when the wedding cortege—the gallant bridegroom with 
his groomsman, Hollis, Lord Allandale, the Kilmoreland 
party, radiant among whom shone the lovely bride elect, 
arrived, the aisle was quite thronged. The Venerable 
Archdeacon Horseman attended to perform the ceremony, 
and when the Earl of Kilmoreland led his fair daughter 
to the rails, where Rodolphus stood with the clergyman, the 
ceremony commenced. 

What an impressive ceremony, when rightly considered ! 
Not to be regarded in a spirit of levity, because a young lady 
has attained the object of her dissipations, her balls, and 
flirtations, because she has secured a husband and an es- 
tablishment, and is henceforward to be reckoned among 
the matrons, however unfitted for that honoured name; 
but viewed in a spirit of piety, remembering that marriage 
is a divine ordinance, which has the sanction of heaven, 
and was the occasion of the first miracle of the Redeemer. 
A ceremony which links two beings in the tenderest rela- 
tionship, by an awful vow, involving the destiny and 
fortunes of both, is weal or woe, in sufficient to excite 
feelings of the deepest reverence. 


— 
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In slow and measured tones the Archdeacon uttered the 
impressive appeal of the ritual: “ I require, and charge you 
both (as ye will answer at the dreadful day of judgment, 
where the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed), that if 
either of you know any impediment whereby ye may not 
be lawfully joined together in matrimony, ye do now con- 
fess it.” He paused for a second, but without the least 
expectation of having the appeal answered, when, to his 
perfect astonishment, the solemn silence of the church was 
broken by the voice of a strange gentleman, who was ob- 
served to have entered the church while the clergyman 
was making this appeal. 

“ I know of such impediment,” exclaimed the stranger 
in a foreign accent; “ de ceremonie cannot go on.” 

Silverton turned deadly pale, Lady Blanche sank into 
her father’s arms, while the Archdeacon, addressing the 
intruder, said—“ State your objection, Sir; perhaps it can 
be removed.” 

“Tt cannot, Reverend Sir,” replied the stranger. “ Capi- 
taine Silverton he is married already.” 

“ Married!" shrieked Lady Kilmoreland. ‘ Impossi- 
ble !” 

« Already married!” repeated Lady Henrietta. The 
other bridesmaids grew white as their own veils, and looks 
of blank dismay were exchanged among the guests. 

“ Rodolphus, what is the meaning of this?” demanded 
Lord Allandale. 

“Tt is untrue,” replied Silverton, in a defiant tone. 

“ Your name, Sir?” asked Lord Kilmoreland, facing the 
stranger. 
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“ Count Louis de Franchi.” 

“ By what right do you make this statement respecting 
Captain Silverton?” demanded Hollis. 

“ By the direction of his wife.” 

“« Is she related to you, pray?” 

“« I am married to her aunt.” 

“ Does she reside with you?” 

«No. She has lived for some time with Mr. Tellright, 
in Hull.” 

“ When did you see her last?” 

“Two days ago. Learning through a paragraph in the 
newspaper her husband was about to marry a lady of rank 
in Ireland, she telegraphed for me, and, on my proceed- 
ing to her, she implored me to hasten hither, and prevent 
her husband adding another offence to his cruel desertion 
of her he was bound to cherish until death.” 

Rodolphus was overwhelmed with confusion. If he 
tried to disprove the assertion he neglected Sybilla, it 
would conflict with his denial she was his wife; but he 
could not continue silent. 

“ What proof do you give of this absurd statement?” 
he exclaimed. 

“ This,” returned Count De Franchi, producing the 
certificate of the marriage. He handed it to the clergy- 
man, who read it aloud. It was a certificate of the 
marriage of Rodolphus Silverton with Sybilla Longsword, 
according to the rites of the Roman Catholic Church, on 
- the 15th August, in the Chapel of Kilmacrew, under the 
hand of the Parish Priest. 

When the certificate was read Lord Kilmoreland, 
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turning to Silverton, demanded angrily, “ Well, Sir! 
what have you now to say for yourself?” 

“ I can explain all this, my Lord,” said the Engineer. 
“ It arises from an unfortunate connexion I formed.” 

“ Captain Silverton, remember this is a sacred place,” 
interposed the clergyman. 

“ Don’t be afraid, I have not forgotten it,” answered 
Rodolphus. 

“ Your conduct, I must say, is quite reprehensible; most 
unaccountable,” cried Lord Kilmoreland, losing all control 
over his temper. “ Nay, excuse me, my friends,” he said 
turning to the assembled company, “ but I am sure you 
feel for me, you must take compassion on a father’s 
affliction, finding his daughter thus placed,” and the old 
peer shed tears. 

“ My Lord,” said Silverton, “ there is no need for this 
anger. The law of the land is my protection. You will 
find this person has no legal claim upon me; her conduct, 
I am assured, deserves no sympathy; and when it is 
proved, in the face of day, I am free to marry, I trust 
this unpleasant interruption will not prevent my claiming 
Lady Blanche as my bride.” 

“T shall say nothing on that point, until this very suspi- 
cious affair is disposed of,” said Lord Kilmoreland. 

“« I promise you, it shall be very soon,” exclaimed Count 
De Franchi; “ the character of my niece, insulted as she 
has been, demands immediate vindication.” 

‘The sooner the better!” replied Silverton in a loud 
tone. “ Blanche,” he said approaching the poor girl, who 
was weeping bitterly at this cruel dashing down her cup 
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of joy, “ can you forgive me when all this is over? Be- 
lieve me, I never calculated upon this.” 

« I do excuse yon, Rodolphus,” she murmured. “I 
know you did not mean to kill me, but the place is stifling 
me. Pray take me home.” 

Rodolphus would have taken her in his arms to the 
carriage, which was drawn up to bear her a bride to the 
Park, where the wedding dejeuner awaited them, but Lord 
Kilmoreland, with much abruptness, thrust him aside, ex- 
claiming: “ Touch her not, Sir, until you clear yourself 
from this accusation. Come with me, my child,” and he 
bore the insensible girl to his own coach. Lady Kilmore- 
land and her eldest daughter went with her, and the guests, 
feeling the awkwardness of returning to the Park under 
such unpleasant circumstances, entered their equipages, and 
returned to their respective homes. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


LEGAL PROCEEDINGS. 


Come, let me have thy counsel, for I need it ; 

Thou art of those who better help their friends 

With sage advice, than usurers with gold, 

Or brawlers with their swords—lI'll trust to thee. 

OLD Pray. 

Tue grief and dismay of Sybilla, when her uncle re- 
turned with his terrible confirmation of her husband’s 
faithlessness, was pitiable. 

“ Oh!” she said, “ my happiness on earth is gone, there 
is nothing for me now but to die.” 

“ Yes, there is, my poor child,” said her uncle. ‘ You 
must punish this vile man. There is the law to right your 
fair fame. You must appeal to it.” 

“No! no! I forgive him. May God forgive him as I 
do,” she answered with sobs. 

‘Mrs. Silverton,” urged Mr. Tellright, “ you owe some- 
thing to society, something to your sex. Be advised by 
your uncle, and show up this man.” 

“« Dear Sir, I know you speak wisely,” replied Sybilla, 
“but do not urge me. He is my husband, and if he 
forgets his duty towards me I am not to call him to an 
account for it.” 

“ Then, as sure as my name is Louis De Franchi he 
shall be brought to trial,” said the Count, his frame 
actually quivering with excitement. 
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“Tam no true Englishman if your niece does not re- 
ceive a full measure of justice,” said Mr. Tellright. 

Forthwith they had a case laid before eminent counsel, 
stating the facts and Sybilla’s reluctance to proceed 
against her husband. Counsel advised an action should be 
brought by Mr. Tellright against Captain Silverton for the 
support of his wife. ‘ This,” the opinion stated, “ would 
raise the question of the validity of their marriage, and 
afford the plaintiff the opportunity of procuring that justice 
for Mrs. Silverton which her attachment to her husband 
prevented her seeking for herself.” He further advised the 
action should be brought in one of the Irish courts, paying 
a handsome compliment tothe gallantry of Irishmen. 

Although, at the first mention of legal proceedings, 
Sybilla shrank from the ordeal of a trial, and the public 
exposure such an event would necessarily occasion, yet, on 
reflection, she felt some proceedings were unavoidable for 
the establishment of her rights. She did not care for rank 
and station, but she cared much that her honour should be 
vindicated—her character upheld. Therefore, she con- 
sented to attend in . Dublin, where the venue, as it is 
technically called, was laid in the action by her friend 
Mr. Tellright against her faithless husband. 

It was long before she brought her mind to this, but 
conscience whispered that with firmness and courage to 
sustain what is right, is a duty we owe to ourselves and 
others who may benefit by the example. If we silently 
permit wrong, it is an encouragement to those who are 
regardless of the feelings or comforts upon which they 
trample with impunity. 
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As much misapprehension exists respecting the duties of 
counsel in the conduct of trials, I venture to state some of 
the rules which ought to be observed 

It is a great mistake to suppose, that the compulsion of 
a barrister’s retainer obliges him to become a partisan and 
not a professional agent. He loses his proper calling when 
he does so. To conceal any material defect or omission in 
order to mislead the court; to bespatter character without 
proper instructions, supported with proof that the charges 
are well founded; to insult respectable witnesses by 
coarseness or bullying, are practices which do not raise the 
counsel indulging them in the estimation of either court 
or jury. The authority of the judge, the watchfulness 
of counsel on the other side, the settled practice of nisi 
prius, and rules of evidence, limit, to a great extent, the 
powers of an unscrupulous barrister to abuse his position, 
but it rests very much with his own sense of propriety to 
obviate the need that the vigilance of the judge shall be 
always on the watch against him, that the opposite 
counsel shall be prompt to object to his leading questions, 
and point out how he is infringing the rules for conducting 
his case properly. When the counsel at both sides are 
worthy to be trusted the judge feels much relieved; he 
knows no unfair conduct will ensue, that the case will be 
fairly stated, the examinations and cross-examinations con- 
ducted without browbeating or bullying of witnesses, and 
while such questions must be put as will sustain the out- 
line of the plaintiff's or defendant's case, and bring 
conviction to the mind of each juror, that needless pain 
will not be given, and the characters of those who are not 
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in a position to defend themselves shall be scrupulously re- 
spected. A very able bar was retained at both sides in 
Tellright against Silverton. 

The counsel for the plaintiff were Mr. Sergeant Solo- 
mon, Mr. Rightside, Q.C., and Mr. Endville. The learned 
leader’s progress had been unprecedented in brilliancy; in 
the short space of twelve years he held the highest position 
at the bar. The Right Hon. Mr. Rightside occupied a 
deservedly high place in the profession he adopted. Gifted 
with great reasoning powers, a vast fund of dramatic 
talent, withering sarcasm, and deep pathos, he alternately 
convulsed his auditory with laughter, or caused the tears 
to start. His knowledge of his profession was profound and 
ready, but his great strength lay in his impressive elo- 
quence. For many years he had been a very prominent 
member of the House of Commons, and filled the high 
offices of Solicitor and Attorney-General for Ireland. The 
plaintiff's junior counsel, Mr. Harrison Endville, was also 
in good repute at the bar, though his career was neither 
so rapid or so brilliant as those with whom he was asso- 
ciated in this case. A more careful and painstaking 
barrister never lived than Mr. Harrison Endville, and, 
though wearing the stuff gown of the outer bar, he 
possessed a reputation, both in his professional and private 
character, the highest in rank might be proud to own. 
It was impossible to be acquainted with him without 
feeling he was one of nature’s gentlemen, who, in the 
words of Grattan, speaking of Hussey Burgh, “did not 
need to be ennobled by man, for he was ennobled by God.” 
For a high and lofty mind, for conduct untarnished, for 
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truth in every word and action Mr. Endville was dis- 
tinguished; his useful and blameless career could not fail 
to be honoured by honourable men, who were proud to 
claim him as a man and a brother. 

For the defendant was retained the Right Honourable 
Adam Truesir, one of the most eminent lawyers who 
adorned the legal profession in Ireland. No other member 
of the bar excelled, and few equalled him; he had filled 
the highest offices in the law, and but for the shift- 
ings of the political kaleidescope would long have sat 
upon the bench. He possessed a legal mind of the highest 
order; his clearness in statement, the logical power of his 
arguments, and the masterly way in which he encountered 
the case of his adversary, placed him at the top of his pro- 
fession, and those who obtained the benefit of his advocacy 
readily gave implicit confidence to his experience and 
sagacity. With him was Sergeant Strongbow, also a highly 
distinguished advocate. His great forte was his skill in ex- 
amining witnesses, and his bold and fearles conduct in 
pressing the case of his client earned him the reputation 
that no more intrepid lawyer ever held a brief. Doctor 
Paul and Mr. Kellett were also able men; the former was 
skilled in ecclesiastical law beyond most of his brothers, 
while the junior owed his exalted position to his dexterity 
in the mysteries of pleading, and his accurate knowledge 
of the principles as well as the practice of the law. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


THE TRIAL.—-THE STATEMENT OF THE CASE. 


Now God be good to me in this wild pilgrimage, 

All hope of human aid I cast behind me ; 

Oh! who would be a woman ? who that fool, 

A weeping, pining, faithful, loving woman ? 

She hath hard measures still where she hopes kindest, 

And all her favours only make men ingrates. 

Lover's PILGRIMAGE. 
Tue Four Courts, as the superior courts of law in 
Dublin are called, adorn the Inns’-quay. They occupy a 
large space of ground close beside the River Liffey, and 
present a very dignified and majestic appearance. They 
were completed about the year 1800, and contain the 
Courts of Chancery, Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and 
Exchequer. Beside these are the Rolls Court and the 
Nisi Prius Court, with supplemental buildings in the rear, 
occupied by the highly inconvenient Courts of Bankruptcy 
and Insolvency, the Masters’ offices, Solicitors’ buildings, 
Arbitration rooms, &c. In the wings are the various 
offices. Over the centre entrance is a Corinthian portico, 
surmounted by a statue of Moses, supported on either 
side by statues of Justice and Mercy. On the corners are 
emblems of Wisdom and Authority. 
When the stream of spectators, anxious to be present at 

the trial, proceeded to the Four Courts, they found the 
inner entrance closed, and had full leisure to admire the 


spacious Hall. It is of circular shape, of sixty-four feet 
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in diameter, having the entrances to the various courts at 
regular intervals. Round the Hall are fluted columns of 
the Corinthian order, twenty-five feet high. This used to 
be the resort of all the loungers in Dublin, but of late 
years the attendance is almost entirely confined to the 
members of the legal profession. Much of the old charac- 
ter seemed restored to the Hall as I entered it on the 
morning fixed for the trial. Barristers, in the orthodox 
wig and gown, congregated. How many of them had 
paced the Hall for years, waiting for the business that 
never came, regretting the choice which ambition, or the 
mistaken advice of partial friends, caused them to make 
of the legal profession. A vast proportion of the crowd, 
however, were not in the habiliments of the bar. They 
wore every variety of costume, and represented every 
grade of life. Military men, all bearded and moustached, 
mingled with civilians; grave ecclesiastics shouldered lay- 
men, and artisans their employers. Nor was the fairer 
portion of creation wanting. Ladies in fashionable bon- 
nets, and an amplitude of crinoline that seemed to require 
the wide sweep of the circular Hall for its perfect display, 
gathered “ thick as leaves in Vallombrosa.” All were 
eager to gain admittance, and when the doors leading to 
the Court of Common Pleas opened, the rush was fearful. 
A number of policemen, placed to preserve order, were 
swept aside, and, in an instant, the court was filled. Soon 
the green curtain of the canopied bench moved, and 
amidst cries of “ silence,” the Lord Chief Justice took his 
seat. The counsel engaged at both sides were all present, 
and, when the special jury was sworn, Mr. Endville 
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opened the formal pleadings. Mr. Sergeant Solomon then 
stated the case. He commenced by telling the jury the 
action was brought by the plaintiff to recover the amount 
expended for board and lodging and other necessaries 
supplied by the plaintiff to the defendant’s wife. The 
defendant's defence is that these goods and necessaries 
were not supplied to his wife, and that is the simple issue 
you will have to try—simple in its form, as is the action 
from which that issue has arisen. It is an action which 
rests on well known principles of law, the sum of which 
is this, that if a husband turns his wife out of doors with- 
out cause, he sends her into the world as his accredited 
agent, and thereby binds himself by her contracts for her 
reasonable support. In an ordinary case the action would 
be easily disposed of; but I have to tell you at the outset 
that this is not an ordinary case—that there are features 
strange and uncommon—that it will be a case of surpass- 
ing interest, and that it involves the most momentous con- 
sequences. In ordinary cases the relation of husband and 
wife is admitted, and the court and the jury are troubled 
for a short time with the consideration and amount of 
necessaries supplied to the wife, and the circumstances 
under which they are supplied; but in this case I have to 
tell you that the relation of the husband of the woman to 
whom those necessaries were supplied has been, and will 
be, denied; and your attention, therefore, will be neces- 
sarily drawn to that lady, to whom those necessaries were 
given, and for whom, if I mistake not, before this case 
is over, your inmost hearts’ cores will beat with manly and 
generous sympathy. The plaintiff stands here, gentlemen, 
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to make the Honourable Rodolphus Silverton responsible 
for the support of his wife. The man who stands by a 
woman in misfortune when deserted by her husband— 
who gives her the means of living which her husband has 
denied her—who stands between her and the misery and 
penury of her condition, and the accumulated ills which 
follow in their train, is deserving, I think you will say, of 
every respect. I now state to you, and I am prepared to 
prove, that Sybilla Longsword is the lawful wife of Ro- 
dolphus Silverton, the defendant in this case. I am further 
prepared to prove that he has mercilessly and barbarously 
abandoned her, that he has driven her on the world with- 
out the means of support, and that the plaintiff, fully 
aware of those facts, and of this lady’s condition, has 
given to her the means of support which her lawful hus- 
band has denied her. If these facts are proved, my client 
will be entitled to your Verdict, the which, when you have 
heard this case, and the full evidence in support of it, 
you will as honest men, and as men of honour and of 
conscience, rejoice to give, encouraging the hopes and 
asserting the cause of virtue, and quelling the suggestions 
and repelling the machinations of vice. It will be necessary 
for me, in this case, in order that you may understand a 
good deal of what will be laid before you, to open to you 
in detail the history of this unhappy lady. To begin at 
the beginning. The defendant is a man of noble family. 
I presume that you are aware that he is the heir apparent 
to the peerage of Allandale. Sybilla Silverton, his wife, 
is likewise of gentle blood. She belongs to an ancient and 


distinguished family in England. She is the daughter of 
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the late John Longsword, Esq., of The Elms, Warwick- 
shire, who was the lineal descendant of Sir Henry Long- 
sword, a celebrated man of the time of King Charles I. 
She lost her mother at a very early age, and thereby was 
denied the fostering protection and care of a parent’s love. 
She was taken early in life to France, where she had lived 
with her relative, the Countess de Franchi. Her educa- 
tion was commenced and continued in a convent. Though 
her family were Protestants, she was from a very early 
age educated in the doctrines of the Catholic Church, and 
has continued so ever since. She has a sister married in 
France to the eldest son of a distinguished Chief Justice 
of that empire, and she has connexions high in the world. 
Of good family, she was not destitute of friends. Return- 
ing from a visit to her sister at Boulogne, on board the 
steamer, she first met the Hon. Rodolphus Silverton, the 
defendant in this action. The acquaintance was one of 
the most passing and formal character. A slight incident 
on that journey led to a friendship which ripened into 
love and attachment as sincere as I believe ever subsisted. 
When she reached London, in consequence of a mistake 
as to the hour of her arrival, she found neither her aunt 
nor any of her servants waiting for her, and the Hon. Mr. 
Silverton, seeing her thus without any assistance, volun- 
teered his services to see her to where she was going. 
She accepted his kindness, and she went home. Nothing 
on that occasion happened but the merest civilities, and 
she did not see the defendant afterwards. In 1853 she 
went to the South of Italv. She was an accomplished 
lady. During her tour through Italy she visited Naples. 
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From Naples she wished to send a letter to her brother, 
who was an attaché at Beyrout. Finding some difficulty 
about forwarding the letter, she applied to her banker on 
the subject. He informed her that she could only send 
the letter via Malta, there to be reposted, and he mentioned 
a friend of his, Captain Silverton, at Malta, to whom the 
letter might be in the first instance directed, and by him 
reposted for Beyrout. This circumstance, small and in- 
significant as it was, led to what I am going to tell you— 
matters as remarkable as have ever been brought under 
your notice, and ever were heard of—that led to a corres- 
pondence spread over many years, without the one or the 
other of the parties meeting the other’s eyes. From the 
time he left her at her aunt’s house up to the end of 1855, 
Captain Silverton never saw Sybilla Silverton, nor did she 
see him; and yet, during the whole of that time, letter 
upon letter passed between them, each displaying on the 
face of it great affection, ardent affection, couched in terms 
of the most platonic endearment. The Sergeant then mi- 
nutely detailed the terms of their correspondence, Sybilla’s 
visit to the camp as the guest of General and Lady Von 
Stentz, Captain Silverton’s visits and offer of marriage. His 
desire they should be married by the Greek priest at Ba- 
laklava, and Sybilla’s refusal, as the priest was not of 
the Catholic faith. Silverton then vowed that no person 
but her should be his wife, and come what might, and let 
whatever circumstances overtake him, she, and she only, 
should be his wife. She went to Edinburgh. While there 
she moved, as she had always done, in the first society of 
that metropolis. Several persons of note received her. 
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She was a welcome guest wherever she went. She was as 
lovely a woman as ever breathed the breath of life. They 
need not expect to see her so now. She was changed; 
her cheek was pale and thinner than it should be for one 
so young. She had gone through an ordeal of suffering, 
which the soul of heroism alone could endure, and when 
they had heard her story from herself they would ask 
themselves how great must be her mind, how strong must 
be the sense of her own character, which could bear up 
against the suffering to which she has been subjected. 
Captain Silverton, the moment he heard of the arrival 
of Miss Longsword in Edinburgh, renewed his visits, 
again professed his attachment, and again reiterated his 
promises of marriage. Again he laid before her the rea- 
sons why she should assent to his wishes. He told her 
that the marriage must be kept secret, that they might be 
married according to the law of Scotland, and that there 
was no breach of morality in so doing. He might tell 
them the Hon. Rodolphus Silverton, on all occasions, pro- 
fessed himself to Sybilla Longsword by religion a Catholic. 
He attended in her presence the celebration of Mass at 
the Catholic chapel in Edinburgh. She urged him on in 
his duty to his religion in relation to this secret marriage, 
that it was not right in the opinions of Catholics, and 
could never be justified in the sight of God. He proposed 
a secret marriage. He told her that by the law of Scot- 
land mutual consent made man and wife, and that consent 
was as good as a ceremonial. He read the Service, -he 
wanted her to be his wife, he proposed that the Service 
should legitimate their position as husband and wife with 
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each other, but she refused; she regarded it with horror. 
He had told her that the result of it was that he could 
claim her—that she was his wife—that her position in life 
was fastened upon her by the mere reading of this cere- 
mony. She remained thinking over these circumstances, 
not knowing what to believe, whether or not she was his 
wife, as she was afraid, under the promise she had given 
him, to communicate what had been done. What a 
position was her’s. He finally said he would yield to her 
wishes; that she might be married by a Catholic priest, 
and that she might come to Ireland, where it could be 
done, and where a priest could marry them. But he told 
her that as she loved him, valued him, regarded him, that 
his life and his prospects depended on that marriage being 
kept secret. She yielded so far, that she assented to a 
secret marriage, provided it was celebrated by a Catholic 
priest, ina Catholic church. On the 15th of August, the 
great feast of the Catholic Church—the Assumption— 
the parties were married in the parish chapel of Kil- 
macrew, by the Rev. Redmond Rooney, the parish priest. 
That ‘marriage was solemnized according to the rites of 
the Catholic Church. What would they think of a man 
who, under such circumstances, would repudiate a woman 
whom he had solemnly vowed to take as his lawful 


wedded wife? 
Such an act 
That blurs the grace and blush of modesty, 
Calls virtue Hypocrite, takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 
And sets a blister there ; makes lovers’ vows 
More false than dicers’ oaths, and sweet religion 
A rhapsody of words. 
Z 
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He could not believe that any man of honour, springing 
from the race the plaintiff came from, would have the 
hardihood to avow that he went into the church and stood 
by the side of Sybilla Silverton, and made her his mistress, 
and not his wife. Sergeant Solomon then proceeded to 
refer to the marriage tour of the plaintiff and defendant, 
in the course of which he said the defendant had always 
acknowledged her as his wife. He then read the letters 
which defendant wrote to Mrs. Silverton when absent 
from her on his professional duties. The learned counsel 
then read many of her’s, which stamped her, at once, to be 
a lady of singular attainments. They were sparkling and 
brilliant—such as should have impressed with enduring 
affection the being to whom they were addressed, and 
their perusal awakened for the gifted writer an amount 
of sympathy never before vouchsafed to any litigant in a 
court of justice. The Sergeant then proceeded to detail 
the illness of Mrs. Silverton while on the Continent, her 
desertion at Bordeaux, and the attempt of the defendant 
to become united in Ireland to another lady, which for- 
tunately was prevented by the vigilance of Mrs. Silverton. 
She at once despatched her uncle, Count de Franchi, to 
Ireland, who found the defendant actually in the church, 
and the marriage ceremony proceeding. On Count de 
Franchi's producing the marriage certificate, the clergy- 
man stopped the marriage. Fortunately they had under 
the hand of the priest the certificate of the marriage. 

Sergeant Strongbow, for the defendant, said, unless that 
certificate was offered in evidence the defendant could 
not be affected by it. 

Sergeant Solomon said he was prepared to submit it 
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in evidence. The jury would understand, when the case 
was over, the meaning of that interruption. The case of 
the plaintiff was the case of truth against falsehood. They 
did not care what had occurred. The priest, perhaps, had 
been threatened with felony. However, they would put 
him in the witness-box. He believed the clergyman 
would swear that there was a ceremony of marriage per- 
formed, and that Captain Silverton told him he was a 
Catholic. If they believed the marriage was performed, 
the defendant would probably say, “ Be it so; but there is 
a statute in Ireland which makes a marriage void, because 
I was a Protestant at the time the marriage was cele- 
brated.” No doubt there was such a statute passed in 
unhappy times, when it was a crime to profess the 
Catholic faith, even when learned with lisping lips at the 
knees of the most virtuous mothers, or instructed by the 
most loyal of fathers. But what a miserable subterfuge— 
what a dishonourable plea! Was it for this that Harry 
Silverton, the scholar, the man of refined mind, the orna- 
ment of his noble profession, won his first peerage, that he 
might transmit it to be defiled by his degenerate descend- 
ant? But this miserable plea would not avail him, for 
at the altar he stated himself to be a Catholic. The jury 
had it in their power to hold him to what he said. He 
asked the jury not to allow the marriage ceremony to be 
made the trick of libertines, to dash down the insulting 
argument that would be put to them, to send the defen- 
dant from that court the lawful husband of Mrs. Silverton, 
to save her existence, which depended on their verdict. 
He was sure they would rejoice to do this, and in doing it 
they would earn the approbation of every honest man. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


THE TRIAL CONTINUED.-—SYBILLA A WITNESS. 


I could see the care lines on her forehead ; how smooth it was, and how fair ! 
And her eyes have dark circles round them, where the hot tears have left their trace, 
Her cheeks, too, are sunken and wan, while the heavy braids of her hair, 
Which was parted low down, seemed to heighten the marble pale of her face. 
O my God! with what calmness the sun shines, indifferent to all this wrong, 
Unconscious or cruelly careless that the light of two lives is gone, 
Hearts are broken, and lives are blighted, yet the storm ever bears us along, 
And the world runs round on its axis, and the sun and moon shine on. 
J. C. PATTERSON. 


Wuen the learned Sergeant concluded there was a burst 
of applause through the crowded court, and then a hush 
of anxiety as the sad heroine of our tale ascended the 
table to give evidence for the plaintiff. Never, perhaps, 
did reality so well sustain expectation. There was no 
disappointment here. Every one expected to see Sybilla 
a young and graceful lady, and with a calm dignity, 
seldom equalled, “ Sybilla Silverton” was sworn as a wit- 
ness. As might naturally be imagined she looked pale and 
agitated. The occasion for her appearing before a Court of 
Justice, to state her wrongs, in order that the friend who 
succoured her should have recompense from the husband 
who deserted her, was sufficient to blanch her cheek; but 
when she grew composed, and the “ purpureum lumen 
juventis,” as the classic writer called the rosy tint of youth, 
mantled her cheek, she looked very attractive. There was, 
however, an air of sadness pervading her features which 
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told of an anguished heart. Having taken her seat Sybilla 
surveyed the sea of upturned faces, on every side, as if to 
ascertain whether they were friendly or otherwise. Their 
gaze was reassuring. Old and young, high and low, proud 
peers seated with the judge, and lowly artisans in the 
galleries, veteran barristers of thirty years’ standing, and 
juniors of a term, one and all bore compassion and sym- 
pathy for her legibly written on their faces. She felt 
she was in that noble land of which the national poet sung: 

Has sorrow thy young days shaded, 

As clouds o’er the morning fleet ? 


Too fast have those young days faded, 
That, even in sorrow, were sweet ? 


Does Time with its cold wing wither 
Each feeling that once was dear? 
Then, child of misfortune, come hither, 
TIl weep with thee, tear for tear. 


Comforted by the friendly sympathy thus tacitly an- 
nounced, Sybilla grew calm. She was attired in a black 
silk dress, to which her sombre bonnet and black velvet 
mantle gave a mourning character befitting her widowed 
position. 

The line of examination adopted by the Right Hon. Mr 
Rightside proved, that from first to last Captain Silverton 
honourably sought her in marriage, and their acquaintance, 
from the hour of meeting on board the steamer at 
Roulogne, to the parting in Bordeaux, was minutely 
traced. Never wasa better witness on a table. Her great 
intelligence readily appreciated the questions proposed, and 
she answered promptly and clearly. Her voice, I have 
already mentioned, was very sweet, and sufficiently loud 
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to reach the ears of the jury There was no need to ask 
the witness to “ raise her voice,” to “ speak out.” She 
pronounced her words with grace, and in a faultless style. 
When the fearful ordeal of cross-examination, by the 
ablest counsel at the Irish, or, perhaps, any bar, ensued, 
this young and fragile lady was never disturbed or em- 
barrassed. 

The defence was denial of marriage. The course 
attempted by the defendant’s counsel was to treat Sybilla 
as no wife, and, perhaps, with any other, the great skill 
and vast experience of Mr. Truesir would have succeeded ; 
but here he was completely foiled. Ina second the re- 
lations of defendant’s counsel, and adverse witness, faded 
from the public gaze, and a gentleman addressing a lady 
remained. At first, the astute and waryl awyer tried to 
act the brow-beating advocate, and, with the strength of 
his legal skill, detect some flaw in the story of a life, so 
candidly and fully narrated. When he said :— 

“ Well, Miss—Longsword, or, what do you call your- 
self?” 

The mild and forbearing tone, in which Sybilla replied, 
“ My name is not Miss Longsword, it is Sybilla Silverton,” 
caused almost a cheer from that vast crowd, which warned 
Mr. Truesir, he did not serve either his own reputation, or 
the cause of his client, by such insinuations. He did his 
duty ably and conscientiously, but respectfully and 
courteously. It was a terrible time for poor Sybilla. For 
two days she was subjected to this ordeal. Four able 
counsel, men of the highest fame at the Irish bar, sought 
by mutual aid to break her down, to entangle her in a web 
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of contradiction, but every answer was clear and coherent. 
It was manifest she entertained a passionate affection for 
the man who won her love, and this kept alive the memory 
of every interview; her letters spoke for themselves. Mr. 
Truesir appeared to delight in reading them. He en- 
deavoured, of course, to make them suit his own side, and, 
when reading isolated passages, put strained constructions 
upon them; but he was not successful. There was the 
charm of innocent love shining through every doubtful 
passage as the sun through a mist. These letters spoke 
the longing desires of a loving heart, written in all the 
confidence of unbounded affection. Only intended for 
the eyes of the beloved one, dashed off without premedita- 
tion, they appeared the reflex of what passed in her mind 
at the time. Breathing passion, but in a language poetic, 
brilliant, and devotedly affectionate— | 

They were treasured up and hoarded, 

Year by year and day by day, i 


Every letter was a record 
Of the loved one far away. 


They were gathered here in hundreds, 
Breathing still of hopes and fears, 
Breathing still the same deep tenderness 
They breathed in former years. 


Some were soiled and tatter’d fragments, 
Joined with care where words were torn, 
Some were crumbling into atoms, 

By incessant readings worn. 


There were others fresh but blistered, 
Little worn, for little read, 

But in thom the stiffened pages 

Told the tears that had been shed. 
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For the ink had run in places, 

Where a hasty word was traced, 

Or a phrase of thoughtless bitterness 
Lay blotted, steeped, effaced. 


But once precious now all faded, 
In their hastening decay, 

Were these once beloved witnesses 
Of affection passed away. 


Once only, during the protracted cross-examination, did 
Sybilla’s feelings grow overcome. It was where some 
women, who had been servants in hotels she occupied 
with Rodolphus, were brought into court, apparently for 
the purpose of asking her some question with reference to 
them, but really in order to enable them to identify her. 
This ruse did not escape the vigilant eye of the Lord Chief 
Justice, who called Mr. Truesir’s attention to it. Then, 
and then only, did Sybilla grow excited, and changing 
the calm dignity which characterized her demeanour, she 
exclaimed, in tones broken with grief, “My Lord! my 
Lord! they have brought these persons to swear what has 
been told them against me. They took a lock of hair 
down to the country, and went about showing it to those 
people, saying, ‘You will know her by this.’ ‘Swear to 
the colour of her hair.’ My Lord, it is not my hair; and 
now they bring these women here to swear what is wanted 
against me.” ‘Tears flowed freely as she spoke. They 
streamed from other eyes beside hers, for few could listen 
unmoved to any attempt to strain the course of. justice 
against one so faithful and confiding. On her leaving the 
table, her cross-examination being over, an immense crowd, 
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which filled the court yard, cheered her loudly, and gave 
her a triumphal progress as she passed to her carriage. 

Mr. Tellright, the plaintiff, was examined. He proved 
that Captain and Mrs. Silverton passed for man and wife. 
Mrs. Silverton wore a wedding ring. Captain Silverton 
gave witness directions to get their passports when they 
were going to France, and desired Sybilla’s name to be 
written ‘Mrs. Sybilla Silverton.” Mrs. Silverton was 
joking about the danger of her dying and being interred 
abroad, as in case of her burial her husband would have 
to remove her remains, and said, “ after being twice chris- 
tened and twice married, she would then be twice buried.” 

Some other witnesses were examined. A very intelligent 
Scotch advocate proved the secret marriage to be valid 
according to his notions of the marriage law of Scotland. 
Several witnesses proved Captain Silverton introduced 
Syhilla into society as his wife, and then the Rev. Bernard 
Rooney detailed his having permitted the parties to renew 
their matrimonial consent before him in his chapel of Kil- 
macrew on the festival of the Assumption. 

The cross-examination of the witnesses having concluded, 
Mr. Rightside announced the plaintiff's case was closed. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


_ THE TRIAL CONTINUED—THE DEFENDANT'S CASE, AND THE 
SPEECH IN REPLY. : 


Marry come up, Sir, with your Gentle Blood ! 

Here is a rich strain beneath this dark-hued doublet, 
That warms the heart as kindly as if drawn 
From the far source of old Assyrian kings, 
Who first made mankind subject to their sway. 

: Op Pray. 

Tue Right Honourable Mr. Truesir then proceeded to 
address the jury on behalf of the defendant. He said—In 
dealing with this case, which is perhaps one of the most 
interesting, as well as one of the most extraordinary that 
ever came before a court of justice, I cannot but feel that 
the prepossessions of yourselves, as well as the audience, 
are in favour of the woman as against the man. I should 
be extremely sorry that it were otherwise. I have no 
doubt it will always be so, and therefore I am conscious of 
the disadvantage which the advocate of any man must 
labour under who comes before a court of justice to defend 
a man so circumstanced. I look upon this case as a case 
between Captain and Mrs. Silverton, and not as between 
Mr. Tellright and Captain Silverton. Mr. Tellright is a 
mere stalking-horse in the case. You are not to under- 
stand me as casting the slightest imputation upon Mr. 
Tellright. He has come forward as the champion of Mrs. 
Silverton, and this has enabled her to become her own 
witness. If she had been herself the plaintiff in the case, 
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in the present state of the law, she could not have been 
examined as she was examined, as the law does not allow 
a woman to bring an action against her husband, and 
therefore she has been submitted as a witness instead of 
being the plaintiff. If there were clear, precise, positive 
legal evidence in reference to the transactions which 
occurred in Edinburgh, in April, it would have been 
unnecessary to have done more in this case. If it were 
clearly established that on the 15th of August, Captain 
and Mrs. Silverton were Roman Catholics, and if on that 
day the Rev. Redmond Rooney joined them in holy 
wedlock, according to the rites and ceremonies of the 
Catholic Church, there would be no further question in 
the case; but, as the evidence upon neither the one point 
nor the other is at all clear or satisfactory, as I hope to be 
able to show you, it was necessary to bring before you the 
private circumstances of the parties, to account for what 
happened, in order to present to you the solution of all 
you have heard in reference to this case. It was for that 
purpose only she was examined in reference to the letters. 
In trying her credit as a witness I do not intend to speak 
one single word discourteous to her. I mean to present 
her to you as she has presented herself to us. Everybody 
must see that she is a woman of the most extraordinary 
talent—perhaps of greater talent than you have ever had 
an opportunity of seeing before. For my part, I have 
never seen anything like her. She is more than that— 
she is a woman that had that talent cultivated to the 
highest possible pitch. Whether it has been cultivated in 
the best possible school is a question which everybody 
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must determine for himself, in consideration of what she 
has placed under her own hand. That she became 
attached to the defendant there is no doubt. It was her 
own act, and, notwithstanding my unwillingness to say 
one harsh word, I must also say it was her own fault. If 
I do not mistake this case, he was not the wooer from the 
beginning. If I do not mistake the case, he constantly 
and determinedly endeavoured to avoid her. It appears 
to me that her determination was clear; that she was de- 
termined to pursue him to the last. That is her theory 
according to the best notion I can form of the letters 
under her hand. She describes herself thus—‘‘ The 
strongest and most prominent point of my character is 
the extreme tenacity of purpose, and, I may say, the 
incapacity to relinquish any object once fairly sought.” 
The learned counsel then went on to refer to the speech 
with which Mr. Sergeant Solomon had opened the case. 
Of course (continued Mr. Truesir) large allowances must 
be made for her French education. Expressions in French 
and Italian, she says, are stronger than the expressions of 
English people. No doubt they are. We have different 
tastes and different habits, but we cannot be ignorant of 
one circumstance, that there is a difference between France 
and this country. We have had in the present century in 
this country a race of authors the most remarkable for 
brilliancy of fancy, for everything that could amuse, could 
instruct, and could captivate. I look upon Sir Walter 
Scott to have been one of the greatest benefactors of the 
human race. He has, I believe, given more legitimate 
amusement, he has elevated and exalted the thoughts of 
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his readers as much, perhaps, as any author since the time 
of Shakspere. He has had a host of imitators. France 
has become now a great nation of novelists, a novel some 
time ago having been almost an unknown thing, they being 
confined, until a very modern period, almost to the novel 
of Telemachus. For the last twenty years, just since the 
time this young woman was likely to have put into her 
hands books of amusement, the press of France has teemed 
with novels, written with a brilliancy equal to Scott; but 
one would suppose the whole object and effort of the 
authors was to turn everything generous in our nature 
into contempt and derision, and advance, as it were, the 
cause of vice and the devil. It is, unfortunately, a cir- 
cumstance that no one can overlook. Those things are 
done for profit, and to procure an extensive circulation. 
It is always dangerous for young people to have such 
books placed in their way; for, without any ill purpose on 
their part, their minds may be tainted. Whether or not 
this lady has had the misfortune, in the course of vast 
reading which she has indulged in, to meet with such 
books, it is not for me to say. Extensive reading of such 
a character may be quite consistent with complete in- 
nocence; but, in considering the acts of these parties, it is 
necessary to bear steadily in mind their general conduct as 
persons moving in their rank of life. The lady had wor- 
shippers wherever she went, and the difficulty she had to 
encounter was to find the gentleman possessed of that 
magnetic influence suited to her purpose. She had fre- 
quently invited the defendant to come and see her from 
time to time to renew her first impression, because she had 
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always returned to her first love. She explained that that 
was a French expression, but it was not an expression con- 
formable to the social habits of this country. He did not 
know what were the habits of thinking on the part of the 
jury, but it did appear to him that those invitaticns would 
be better spared on the part of a young lady of great 
charms and great talent. He did not wish to throw any 
aspersion on the fair sex, if they thought fit to become 
wooers; but in his opinion the old custom was best, and 
that the gentleman should follow the lady, and not the lady 
the man. The first acquaintance of these parties was most 
important, when they came to consider the doubtful part 
of the case, as to the manner in which they deported them- 
selves to each other in a matter of most serious importance. 
He then went through the details most minutely, arguing 
that everything showed Silverton was pursued by Sybilla 
and he never intended to marry at all. In reference to the 
private marriage in Scotland, he was instructed to say that 
no such thing ever took place, inasmuch as her friend Miss 
Campbell was not called upon to witness it. Under such 
circumstances, he apprehended that the jury would infer 
there was no such marriage, and he was prepared to prove 
it. He then proceeded to argue the question of the re- 
ligion of the defendant, and said it would be incontestibly 
proved that he was a professing Protestant even a fortnight 
before his alleged marriage in Ireland. The learned coun- 
sel then said—I have now brought this melancholy case to 
anend. I can say with truth that if I had known what 
was before me I would never have undertaken the task; 
for circumstanced as I am, I have found it impossible to 
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prepare myself in such a way as would have enabled me 
to do that duty which every advocate owes the client whom 
he represents in a court of justice. Gentlemen, these 
parties lived together for a few months, and after some 
time—as might have been expected— Silverton deserted 
her. I do not mince the matter. There is no other word 
for it. He did more: he sought to marry a woman of 
station, and of respectability, and in the face of the Church, 
they both being Protestants of the Established Church. 
Gentlemen, if you suppose that I am here to justify him 
for that act, you do mea grievous wrong. I am not called 
upon—I dare not trust myself to express the opinion I en- 
tertain on the subject. If he did bind himself by marriage 
to this lady who has been a witness before you; if that 
marriage was solemnised according to the law of the land in 
such a way as the law recognizes, she is entitled to all the con- 
sequences of it; but, if you believe he was not a Roman 
Catholic, you cannot find, under the direction of his Lord- 
ship, in favour of the Irish marriage. 1 have already sug- 
gested to you the topics which, in my opinion, are as con- 
vincing as could be desired to show that no Scotch marriage 
ever took place. Such is the unhappy case that it has been 
my most painful duty to lay before you. I have done my 
duty as best I could. I have, from the beginning to the 
end, endeavoured not to say a word to wound the feelings 
of this lady, whom I compassionate as much as man that 
ever lived could do; but still I had a duty to perform—a 
duty which I owe to truth, and that truth is, were these 
marriages celebrated, or were they not, in sucha way, 
according to the laws of the land, as are binding and valid. 
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If they were not, no matter what your compassion may be— 
no matter what your sense of feeling may be—no matter 
what your pity ought to be—no matter what your moral 
indignation against the defendant may justly be—you must 
perform your duty according to truth, and in your hands 
I leave the case. 

The learned gentleman resumed his seat evidently very 
much affected. : 

There was intense anxiety manifested in a variety of 
ways to catch a glimpse of le vainqueur de vainqueur du 
monde, the hero for whom such a heroine had dared and 
suffered. It was a desperate ordeal for Rodolphus to face 
that crowd, enthralled by the spell of Sybilla’s charms; 
but, remembering the letter he received from Rascalli, 
believing Sybilla had acted as was represented, mindful 
how he was circumstanced with regard to Lady Blanche, 
he determined to go through his evidence, and defeat the 
plaintiff's claim if he could. 

With a haughty step, and defiant glance upon the gazing 
crowd, he mounted the table. He beheld everywhere, on 
the bar benches, thronged with counsel learned in the law— 
in the side galleries, where ladies clustered in numbers— 
looks in which abhorrence and dislike were plainly shewn. 
This naturally gave a pained expression to his face. Al- 
though usually strong-minded, resolute, and inclined to 
superciliousness, the embarrassing position in which he was 
placed made him nervous and agitated. Yet, he made up 
his mind, and was resolved to give no quarter. He was 
examined at great length by Sergeant Strongbow, and 
gave his replies slowly, as if weighing their effect, detail- 
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ing that our heroine was, in fact, no better than she should 
be. To describe the sensations of those present, while he 
was blackening the character of her he had vowed to 
cherish and protect, would be impossible. But it was not 
until Sergeant Solomon commenced cross-examination that 
popular excitement reached its height. There was the 
learned Sergeant, with the power and rapidity of a small 
steam-engine, making terrible breaches in the reputation of 
the unhappy Engineer. Every question elicited an answer 
which told against him. The man of war was unable to 
extricate himself from the meshes in which the man of law 
involved him. The first question of Sergeant Solomon fell 
upon the ear of Rodolphus like a wail of the dead. 

“ Captain Silverton, did you ever love Sybilla Long- 
sword ?” 

Unhesitatingly Rodolphus answered, “ I did.” 

The next question was one, the answer to which, if in 
the affirmative, struck so directly at the root of the attempted 
line of defence, Rodolphus felt great embarrassment in 
replying. It was:— 

“ Did you ever love her purely and honourably ?” 

After a long pause, in which the remembrance of the 
insinuations of Rascalli at Bordeaux, fortified by the account 
of Sybilla’s elopement, flashed strong upon his mind, and 
banished all thoughts of their mutual affection, in a low 
tone, he said “ not entirely.” 

He spoke so low the jury complained they could not 
hear him, so he had to summon all his resolution and speak 
out. He tried to explain the nature of the correspondence, 
and was racked by the close and rigid cross-examination 
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he was subjected to. When asked, if he considered Miss 
Longsword a lady—a gentlewoman, he shook his head 
much as to say, “ I have my own opinion about that.” 

Thereupon, Sergeant Solomon said, “ Will you tell me 
what your own definition is?” 

‘A woman of gentle blood,” replied Rodolphus. 

« Has education anything to ay to it, think you, in 
making a lady ?” ; 
©“ Yes.” | 

“ Have manners anything to say to it, think you?” 

“ They have.” 

‘‘ Have accomplishments anything to say to it?” 

Rodolphus assented. 

“ Belief in religion?” 

“Tt has, Sir.” 

“ Did you know that Sybilla Longsword was an accom- 
plished woman ?” 

“T thought so from her letters, certainly.” 

« Was she a gentlewoman in your opinion?” 

“ I think,” replied Rodolphus, “ that to all those accom- 
plishments, religion and everything else, must be added 
gentle blood to make the proper definition of a lady.” 

The learned Sergeant then cross-examined Rodolphus 
about the Scotch marriage, which he positively denied, 
and declared the ceremony at Kilmacrew was the first 
which took place between Sybilla and himself. He under- 
went a most searching examination respecting this latter 
ceremony, which he admitted had all the essential words 
of the marriage ritual. It was very painful to listen to the 
evidence given by Rodolphus. Light was not more 
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opposed to darkness than Sybilla’s statements to his, and 
though she was cross-examined, as we have seen, by the 
most astute and skilful lawyer of the day, not a flaw could 
be found to hang a doubt upon. Several witnesses were 
produced against her from hotels, but they did not serve 
their purpose. With the object of disproving the alleged 
Scotch marriage, and showing that, even had it taken 
place in the manner described by Sybilla, it was not binding, 
a very learned Scotch barrister was produced. ‘Then 
several witnesses, principally military, were examined, who | 
proved the attendance of Rodolphus at various Protestant 
churches; but it appeared he occasionally went in his 
capacity as officer, and no one proved him to have 
performed any particular act of religion, besides these 
attendances. 

Mr. Sergeant Strongbow made a very forcible speech 
for the defendant, and exerted himself to induce the jury 
to believe Sybilla all that Rodolphus stated. He tried by 
assertion to make good what failed in proof, but his 
vehemence, worthy a better case, was wholly thrown away. 
No advocate, however zealous, and no more able or 
zealous advocate ever breathed than Sergeant Strongbow, 
could make anything of the case he had to sustain, and the 
learned advocate’s address fell upon reluctant ears. 

Far different was it when the renowned orator, Mr. 
Rightside, rose to address the jury on behalf of the plaintiff. 
He appeared determined to render this the most able effort 
of his legal career. I had often heard of counsel feeling 
themselves identified with the cause of their clients, but I 
never witnessed its realization until this case. His counte- 
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nance, singularly flexible, flashed and glowed with every 
emotion, now stern with fierce invective, now casting 
withering scorn upon the representations of the defendant. 
The tones of his voice thrilled every heart, as with hoarse 
articulation, in thunder growlings, his accents rolled 
along, like the waves breaking on the shore denoting the 
rising gale; then bursting into loud, passionate expressions, 
uttered with vehemence and force, he poured forth deep 
denunciations upon the foul defence. His frame quivered 
with the strength of the passion within. His tall form 
swayed, and bent, like a willow shaken by the storm. His 
hands and arms whirled with the rapidity of the sails of a 
windmill. He seemed at one moment like an Indian chief 
summoning his tribe with war-whoop and cry of battle, at 
another the orator in the forum, invoking justice upon the 
oppressor of injured innocence and outraged virtue. Day 
was exhausted while Mr. Rightside continued his address. 
Evening closed round, yet he continued his speech. Lights 
were obtained, and as the glare flashed on bench and bar, 
on the jury, and the densely crowded galleries, it brought 
into view the vast crowd intent upon the words of the 
vehement advocate. There were few who could refrain 
from tears as he concluded in these words :— 

“I ask you to go into the evidence as it has been given 
before you. Do you believe her? Trace her whole life, 
from the day she left the convent until she sat in the 
witness-box, and when you have done so I ask you what 
act has been recorded against her, save in connexion with 
the defendant? The crime of her life has been that she 
loved him too dearly, and had she possessed millions, she 
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would have flung them at his feet; had she a throne to 
bestow, with him she would have shared it; she gave him 
the kingdom of her heart, and made him sovereign of her 
affections, where he reigned with undisputed sway. How 
vast the gift! The affections were by an Almighty hand 
planted in the human heart—they have survived the fall, 
and repaired the ravages of sin and death. They exalt, 
dignify, and inspire our existence here below, which with- 
out them would be monotonous, cold and dull—they link 
heart to heart; nor are their blessings limited to this life, 
for we may well believe that when the mysterious union 
between soul and body is dissolved, the high affections of 
our nature, purified, spiritualised, immortalised, may add 
to the felicity unspeakable, reserved for the just made 
perfect through the countless ages of eternity !” 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


THE TRIAL CONCLUDED—THE CHARGE AND THE VERDICT. 


We have strict statutes, and most biting laws— 

The needful bits and curbs for headstrong steeds, 

Which for those many years we have let sleep, 

Like to an o’ergrown lion in a cave, 

That goes not out to prey. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

AND now the curtain was again raised, and the last Act of 
this strange drama was about being performed. Never 
did the public mind seize with such avidity upon any sub- 
ject of legal controversy. It was not very different from 
hundreds of cases, where wives had been deserted, and 
actions brought for necessaries supplied—but never, be- 
fore, did a lady endowed with such intellectual gifts, and 
personal graces, appear as the injured wife, while the 
annals of jurisprudence might be searched in vain, to find 
a parallel for the evidence of the defendant. 

And now there remained only the charge and the ver- 
dict. Eloquence had ceased—the examination of wit- 
nesses was over—the golden-haired Sybilla, and bearded 
Rodolphus, had played their parts—and the law was to be 
declared from the bench, and the jury to decide, according 
to the evidence. 

For many years the Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas upheld the sacred character of his office with re- 
markable power and untarnished fame, and, from his high 
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reputation as a well-read lawyer, great expectations were 
formed in regard to his summing up in this particular 
case. Again the crowded court bore testimony to the 
unflagging interest which the public manifested in this 
trial, and a solemn stillness prevailed when, addressing the 
jury, his Lordship said :— 

I have seen the great attention you have given the 
whole of the case, and I must say for myself that as long 
as I have had the honour of occupying the place I now 
hold, I never gave such undivided attention to any case 
that was investigated before me. The action, as you are 
aware, is simple in its form. It is an action brought by 
the plaintiff against the defendant, for the recovery of a 
sum of money, the amount of goods supplied to this lady, 
consisting of necessaries and other articles, she being, as 
he alleges, the wife of the defendant. The plaintiff rests 
his case on this:—‘ As you, Mr. Silverton, were lawfully 
the wedded husband of Sybilla Silverton, being her lawful, 
wedded husband, you had no right, authority, or power, 
to cast her from you an outcast on the world. You hav- 
ing not that power or authority, I, influenced by feelings 
of humanity, took on myself the risk of supplying these 
necessaries. I gave this woman that protection which 
I believe in my conscience she should have got from 
you, and I further, in a court of justice, expose myself 
and my property to the heavy expense I will be liable to 
in this action; but still, so strong is the opinion I entertain 
of the truth and justice of the case of this unfortunate 
woman, I am prepared to incur that risk in order that jus- 
tice may be done to her.” That, gentlemen, is the case of 
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the plaintiff. The case of the defendant, the Hon. 
Rodolphus Silverton, is this:—“ Great as my delinquencies 
have been, dishonourable as I have acted, though I have 
acted a part that any man with a particle of feeling should. 
blush to have exposed in a public court of ‘justice, yet 
that woman was not my wife, and I am justified—if not 
in the eye of the Almighty God, in the eye of the law— 
to cast her on the world, and therefore I cannot be held 
responsible for the provision which, voluntarily, and with 
a knowledge of the circumstances, you have given her.” 
That, gentlemen, being the question at issue, the plaintiff 
undertakes, and is bound to prove to your satisfaction the 
case he has put forward. The same principle, applicable 
in any other case, is applicable to this—that the plaintiff, 
who seeks to establish a pecuniary demand of any descrip- 
tion, is bound to establish his case before he can be entitled 
to your verdict. The plaintiff here says—I am prepared 
for that task. He says, by the learned and eloquent 
counsel who last addressed you—I have done it. Saying 
that, it is for you, gentlemen of the jury, with the little 
assistance that I shall be able to give you in the progress: 
of the case to-day—it is for you to say, has the plaintiff, 
or has he not, established the case clearly and to your satis- 
faction? He says he has. He says—First I proved that 
a valid marriage, according to the law of Scotland, was 
contracted between these parties. He says, and he is 
right, if this is proved to your satisfaction, there is an end 
to this case, because, if you should come to the conclusion 
that there was a valid marriage according to the law of 
Scotland, however different that law may be from our 
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law in this country, it will be your duty to find a verdict 
for the plaintiff. The plaintiff further says—Still relying 
on this Scotch marriage, I further say that a marriage ce- 
remony, valid according to the law of the land, was cele- 
brated between you and Mrs. Silverton by the Rev. Mr. 
Rooney in the parish chapel of Kilmacrew. I say that by 
the celebration of that ceremony she became your wife, 
and I say therefore that, even if the Scotch marriage be 
not binding, the Irish one is; and even if no Irish mar- 
riage took place, the Scotch did. Your inquiry, gentle- 
men, will be as to either of those marriages, because 
nothing is better established, or more consistent with com- 
mon sense, than that if one marriage is good and valid, 
the celebration of another will not invalidate it; whilst if 
there be any doubts as to one, if another is entered into, 
it is a good and binding contract, provided it is valid in its 
nature. You are, then, to consider two things—was there 
a marriage in fact in Scotland, and next was that marriage 
valid according to the law of Scotland. In the same way 
you will have to ascertain whether there was or was not a 
legal marriage in Ireland. As to there having been a 
marriage in fact in Ireland, that is a matter about which 
there is no dispute, because the witnesses, both for the 
plaintiff and defendant, prove this, that a ceremony was 
gone through in the temple of the living God, in which 
that Almighty Being was called on to witness the proceed- 
ing that took place. There is no doubt that, in the tem- 
ple of the living God, before his altar, in the presence of 
an ordained minister of that God, this man took this 
woman, in words at least, for his wedded wife. I can 
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only say that alone, without one particle more, makes them 
man and wife, provided only there was no impediment or 
circumstances connected with the parties that would render 
them incapable of being married in a Roman Catholic 
chapel in Ireland. However, to this latter part of the 
case, at a more advanced stage, it will be my duty to 
direct your attention more particularly than at this pre- 


liminary period I possibly can do. The question you. 


have to inquire into is the only question in the case— 
was there a marriage, a legal, binding marriage, cele- 
brated between the parties? If she is this man’s wife, 
he is bound to support her, and undoubtedly Mr. 
Tellright is entitled to maintain the action. His Lord- 
ship then lucidly went through the whole of the evi- 
dence and correspondence, commenting where neces- 
sary, holding the balance of justice with a firm and 
impartial hand. He was patiently minute when detailing 
the evidence respecting the ceremony at Kilmacrew. He 
then said:—It was enacted by an Irish statute, the 19th 
George II., chap. 13, that every marriage celebrated by a 
Roman Catholic priest between a Papist and any person 
who is a Protestant, or who professed himself to be such 
within twelve months before the celebration of the mar- 
riage, “is null and void, to all intents and purposes.” 
Whether they might approve of that or not, he had not 
the slightest hesitation in telling them that, according to 
the law of the land, so long as it is the law of the land, it 
was his bounden duty, and theirs, not to find a marriage 
valid according to the law, if it came within the category 
declared there to be null and void, to all intents and 
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purposes. Prima facie, the question before them, then, was, 
whether Captain Silverton was a Protestant at the time of 
the celebration of the marriage, or did he profess himself 
such within twelve months previous? His Lordship detailed 
at considerable length the evidence given during the trial 
this subject; and, having explained the questions on which 
the jury would have to determine, said in conclusion it 
would be for them to consider all those matters to the 
best of their judgment, and to form their verdict on them. 

The jury retired, and, after an hour's absence, came 
into court with their verdict, amidst breathless silence and 
expectation. 

Chief Justice—What do you say, gentlemen? Was 
there a Scotch marriage? 

Foreman—Yes, my Lord. 

Chief Justice—And was there an Irish marrriage ? 

Foreman—Yes, my Lord. 

Chief Justice—Then, you say that Captain Silverton 
‘was a Catholic at the time? 

Foreman—So we believe, my Lord. 

The state of excitement which followed, both within 
and without the court, was perfectly indescribable. The 
thousands congregated on Inns’-quay, and who, in fact, 
lined the sides of the river for a long distance, caught up 
the cheers from those within the Four Courts yard, and 
burst into cheering of the wildest and most vehement 
enthusiasm. The scene in the court baffles all description. 

When Mr. Rightside entered the room where Sybilla 
was breathlessly awaiting the result, his countenance de- 
noted the verdict in her favour, while the cheers of 
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thousands proclaimed the heartfelt response with which 
the verdict of the jury was received. The multitude 
thronging the court-yard burst into a loud and vehement 
shout, when Sybilla, accompanied by her friend Mr. Tell- 
right, and her uncle and aunt De Franchi, entered her 
carriage. At once a number of stalwart youths unhar- 
nessed the horses and insisted on drawing her to her hotel. 
It was quite a triumphal procession. Along the quays, and 
through the vast area of Sackville-street the populace 
gathered delirious with joy, and nothing would pacify the 
assemblage, but her appearance on the balcony of the 
hotel. Although most reluctant to obey this public re- 
quest, she was obliged to comply, and when the enthusiastic 
applause subsided she thanked the people, saying :— 

« My noble-hearted friends you have this day made me 
an Irishwoman, by the verdict I am the wife of an Irish- 
man. I glory in belonging to such a noble-hearted nation. 
You will live in my heart for ever, as I have lived in your 
hearts this day. I am too weak to say all I desire; but 
you will accept the gratitude of a heart that was sad and 
is now made glad. 

“« Farewell for the present, but for ever I belong in heart 
and soul to the people of Dublin.” 

She then fetired amid a tumult of applause. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


CONFESSIONS OF GUILT. 


It comes—it wrings me in my parting hour, 
The long hid crime—the well designed guilt, 
Bring me some holy priest to lay the spectre. 


OLD PLAY. 


Tuae verdict of the jury sounded in the ear of Rodolphus 
like the knell ringing for execution. He heard the tumul- 
tuous shouts of the multitude, who were literally frantic 
with joy at the result of the trial, and tortured by a 
thousand conflicting emotions hurried into one of the 
numerous vehicles drawn up near the gates of the Four 
Courts, and desired the driver proceed to the Rotunda. All 
along the quays, throughout the city, in streets and lanes, a 
dense mass of people were shouting and huzzaing, at the 
highest pitch of their voice, his wife’s triumph and his 
defeat. At the Graham Hotel, where Sybilla was staying, 
great excitement prevailed. Rodolphus dared not ask 
what the commotion was about. The driver, as he took 
his fare, informed him—“ There’s a sight o’ people, intirely, 
dhrawing home the Honourable Mrs. Captin Silverton, who 
gained the day, and more power to her.” 

When Silverton entered his father’s mansion the blank 
looks of such members of the family as he met informed 
him they were already apprised of the result. He dreaded 
to meet his father’s face, but there was another parent he 
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turned to with the yearning of a bruised heart for the 
balm that gives comfort. He could only say, “ Oh! 
mother, mother !” 

Lady Allandale compassionately kissed his fevered brow. 
“ Let me comfort you, my son,” she said. 

« Oh, mother, I need it. Advise me; I am wretched— 
I have been grossly deceived. I have notstrength of mind 
to bear this. I knew not the priceless value of her I 
flung away. That double-dyed villain Prince Rascalli has 
betrayed me. He made me declare Sybilla infamous, and 
now it has recoiled upon my own head.” 

“ Then you are not so much to blame, having been 
deceived by this wicked Prince,” said Lady Allandale with 
a look of evident relief. 

“Oh, but I have cruelly wronged Sybilla,” said Rodol- 
phus, “ and not Sybilla only. Under the influence of the 
vile Rascalli, I stood before the altar to plight my troth to 
Lady Blanche. How to see her again after what has 
happened, I know not.” 

“ Do not let that give you any uneasiness, Rodolphus,” 
replied his mother. ‘Depend upon it Lady Blanche is 
not the girl to break her heart because you are unable to 
fulfil your engagement. It is rumoured she is already 
consoling herself for your absence with the society of your 
sporting attorney, Mr. Hollis.” 

“JT am not surprised to hear it, and trust it may be so. 
He is well worthy the affections of any woman, and they 
are admirably suited to each other,” said Silverton. He 
was roused by this intelligence, and for the moment almost 
forgot his own melancholy position, until a servant called 
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to say “a person desired to speak with him very particu- 
larly, and could not leave without seeing him.” 

“Tt is impossible. I cannot see any one to-night,” ex- 
claimed Rodolphus. 

“ Who is he, Giles, do you know?” demanded Lady 
Allandale’ 

“ I never saw him before, my Lady. Ile says he belongs 
to Jervis-street Hospital.” 

“ Js his business very urgent?” 

“ Yes, my Lady. He says he wishes to see the Captain 
most particular. That it Ís a case of life and death.” 

«What does he mean?” said Rodolphus. *“ Perhaps, I 
had better inquire.” He followed the servant down stairs, 
and, having thrown himself into one of the large easy 
chairs in the library, awaited the presence of the stranger. 
Shortly afterwards there entered a person who announced 
himself the resident officer in charge of Jervis-street In- 
firmary. He told Rodolphus a patient who had been just 
admitted was in a very critical state of health, and begged as 
an act of humanity Captain Silverton would lose no time 
in going to the Hospital, as there was an important com- 
munication awaiting him. 

« Who is the man?” demanded Rodolphus. 

« A foreigner, Sir.” 

“« Is he in much danger?” 

“Yes, Sir. Dr. Mac Allister got the priest to prepare 
him to-day, for fear his mind would get astray, and thinks 
he won't last any time. In fact he may go off at any 
moment; that’s the reason why I should urge you to have 
an interview soon as possible.” 
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_ “There is no time like the present,” said Rodolphus. “Can 
I see him now?” 

| “Certainly, Sir. After the priest had been with hin, 
he appeared most anxious you should be sent for. I think 
something must be weighing on his mind.” 

“There is enough weighing upon mine just now,” 
thought Silverton to himself. He desired the servant to 
say he would not be back for some time, and calling a cab 
was driven with the official to Jervis-street. 

The Infirmary was a large building, well adapted for 
the purpose it was employed for. There was excellent 
ventilation and scrupulous cleanliness everywhere. The 
apothecary left Rodolphus in a spacious waiting-room, 
and he remained wondering why he was sent for, and by 
whom. 

He did not wait long. The door opened, and the man 
of drugs again appeared. 

“The patient is now ready to see you, Sir.” 

Rodolphus rose, and followed his guide up-stairs. They 
passed into a small, well aired room, furnished plainly, yet 
comfortably, and as the light fell upon the figure in the 
bed, to his great surprise, Rodolphus beheld—Prince 
Rascalli. 

« Andatevene via,” said the sick man to the official. 

“He wishes you to withdraw,” said Rodolphus. 

« Do not allow him to get excited or talk too much, 
Sir,” enjoined the apothecary. ‘ Remember he is very 
weak.” 

‘Enough, Sir,” replied Silverton. “I shall attend to 
your instructions.” 
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The departure of the official left the Prince and Ro- 
dolphus together. 

It would be difficult to recognize the strong-limbed, 
gtin-visaged Corsican in the pale and spectral tenant of the 
bed. He was reduced to a mere shadow, and, as his hands 
impatiently clutched at the counterpane, Rodolphus could 
almost count the veins and fibres, the flesh had left them 
so naked. Rascalli’s eyes gleamed with a species of bright 
light, and though he appeared much agitated, his voice 
was calm, as he said :— 

“I feel my hour is nearly come, Silverton. God has 
punished me for my infamous conduct to you and your 
innocent wife.” 

“What demon impelled you to poison me against her?” 
demanded Rodolphus angrily. 

“The thirst of vengeance—a thirst a Corsican never 
fails to quench.” 

« How did she incur your resentment ?” 

Rascalli then detailed his passion for Sybilla when in 
Rome, and her rejection of his suit. His oath to have re- 
venge. For thishe sought Silverton’s acquaintance in the 
Crimea, and at length found his opportunity at Bordeaux. 
He confessed his inducing Madame De la Rue to give up 
the letters which were addressed by Rodolphus, as well as 
those Sybilla wrote, and his writing the lies about Sybilla’s 
elopement, when she departed with her brother. 

Silverton was horror-struck at the deception of which 
he was the victim. 

Soon as the wretched invalid had recovered breath, he 


again resumed. 
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“« Hearing you were about to marry a wealthy bride, I 
spent the small remnant of my fortune freely, believing 
when you were married I would he able to extort what 
money I wanted, upon the threat, if you refused, I would 
expose your former marriage. Judge then my consterna- 
tion, when I had nota bajocco left, to learn your mar- 
riage with the lady was stopped, and an action at law 
taken against you. I then thought I might get some 
money from your wife’s lawyers if I proved you went to 
Mass at Bordeaux, and accordingly raised as much money 
as enabled me to reach Dublin, where I arrived yesterday 
utterly penniless. Illness suddenly seized me, of a most 
acute and dangerous kind—an abscess burst inwardly, and 
I fell in the street. A good Father of the Dominicans, 
who had known me in Rome, rescued me from the misery 
into which I should have fallen, being penniless and dying. 
Through the pious ministrations of Father Bradley I am 
truly penitent, and oh! Captain Silverton, as you hope for 
mercy from on high, take pity upon a dying man who 
asks forgiveness. If God pardons the wicked, surely his 
creatures ought not to withhold clemency.” His voice 
failed, and he was silent. 

Silverton was not naturally hard-hearted. He had 
lately undergone a fearful ordeal. To think, then, of any 
one sueing humbly to him for pardon touched him. But 
for what did Rascalli ask forgiveness? For making him 
perpetrate those very acts for which he had been con- 
demned and tried. No wonder he hesitated. Rascalli 
again implored him to let him die in peace—and this appeal 
was successful. 
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“I have need of pardon myself,” he said, “ therefore 
cannot deny your prayer. May the mercy I show to one, 
who has so deeply wronged me, be meted out to me, 
Rascalli. I forgive you—and may God forgive you, 
which is more important than the mercy any mortal can 
bestow.” | 

Having thus given some relief to the sufferer, Rov 
returned to Lord Allandale’s house. 

For some days after the trial the Graham Hotel, in nich 
Sybilla and her uncle, Count De Franchi, with the Coun- 
tess, were located, was literally besieged by sympathising 
visitors. Poor Sybilla was made quite a lioness against her 
wish, for she took no joy ina triumph at the expense of 
her husband. She could not account for the evidence of 
Rodolphus, and would not listen to any accusation against 
him. , 

One morning she was lying on a sofa, quite wearied by 
the numbers of her visitors; when she found herself alone, 
a card was brought by the page in waiting. 

She read the name of a Corey me; “ Reverend William 
Bradley, O.P.” “ Show him in,” she said. 

The clergyman entered. “I should apologise for the 
occasion of my visit, Mrs. Silverton,” he said; “but I am 
sure your kind heart will excuse the request I have to 
make—that you will accompany me to an hospital near 
this, and receive a communication which a dying Italian 
has to make to you.” 

“To me!” exclaimed Sybilla in much surprise. 

“« Yes. He is most anxious to see you. While he has 
power to speak, I hastened to you!” 
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“ Do you know who he is?” 

“ He pledged me not to say; but I am sure you will not 
regret complying with his request.” 

Sybilla went to her room, put on her bonnet, and on her 
return said, “ Shall we go now, Sir?” 

“ Yes. There is not a moment to lose,” said the good 
priest, as he handed Sybilla into the vehicle he brought for 
her, and desired the coachman to go with all speed to the 
Jervis-street Hospital. They soon reached their destina- 
tion. 

The priest desired Sybilla to wait for him in the recep- 
tion-room, while he entered the ward in which the dying 
foreigner was in a fever of expectancy. 

“ She is below, my dear Sir,” said the priest to the patient 
we have lately visited with Rodolphus. 

“Thank God !” replied the invalid. ‘ Allow me to repeat 
my thanks for all your goodness, Father. Oh, let me see 
her that I may die in peace.” 

“« Are you quite strong enough to see the lady you say 
you have so deeply injured ?” 

“Yes—the sooner the better, for I am near my end. 
Stay, I want some papers from my coat-pocket.” ` 

The clothes, which the poor foreigner had worn, when 
received into the Hospital, were produced, and he took out 
of his coat-pocket a memorandum book which contained 
several letters. He looked composed when he got them, 
and again expressed his desire to see the lady. Wondering 
who could be so urgent, Sybilla followed her Reverend 
conductor up stairs, and soon stood by the couch of the 
dying man. He was pale and emaciated, his eyes were 
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half-closed, and a grizzly beard and moustache covered the 
lower part of his face. Sybilla had some recollection of 
having seen him before, but could not think who he could 
be. 

“Am I so altered, Madame Silverton, you do not re- 
collect me?” said the invalid. 

“ Gracious !” exclaimed Sybilla, recoiling in horror. “ Can 
my eyes deceive me? Yet that voice rings in my ear. Are 
you the Prince Rascalli?” 

“ All that exists of that most unhappy man,” replied the 
invalid. ? 

“ What induced you to send for me?” demanded Sybilla 
in a tone of reproof. : 

‘To ask your pardon, and forgiveness before I die.” 

“Your conduct at Bordeaux was near costing me my 
life,” replied Sybilla, “ but your present condition prevents 
me from withholding what you ask. I forgive , 

“ Hold, Madame,” replied the wretched man, “ you 
know not the worst. With grief and shame I have to 
confess that I wickedly intercepted the letters you wrote 
to your husband from Bordeaux, while I withheld his 
letters to you. Nay more—lI falsely accused you of 
impropriety, and of having eloped with a gentleman, but 
I did not know he was your brother.” 

Poor Sybilla wept bitterly at this tale of unparalleled de- 
pravity. “Oh! had you no compassion on me—no pity 
for my poor husband, now dishonoured and blighted 
through your wickedness?” she cried. “ Have you those 
letters? Let me see them.” She snatched the pocket-book 
from his trembling grasp, tore it open, and found her own 
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imploring letters, together with those Rodolphus had writ- 
ten. While she was reading the letters of Rodolphus, tears 
coursed one another down her cheeks, and blotted the 
paper. 

“There is consolation here. I was wrong in thinking 
myself cruelly deserted,” she said. ‘Though I have 
deeply suffered, and this fearful ordeal has done little to 
bring me peace of mind, or the husband [ adore, it is 
something to learn he was not the cruel monster my 
friends, and now the public, believe him.” 

A change seemed taking place in the countenance of 
the Prince. ‘“ For the sake of Him who died forgiving his 
cruel enemies, say you forgive me,” he cried despairingly. 

“Ido! Ido!” she said. “May your penitence avail 
you in another world.” 

She then left him with the good priest. 

The Corsican died in the course of that night, and none 
knew, as they bore his remains to a foreign grave, he had 
borne the title of Prince Rascalli. 
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‘CHAPTER XLVI. 


RECONCILIATION. 


How fares the man on whom good men would look 
With eyes where scorn and pleasure combated, 

But that kind Christian love hath taught the lesson— 
That they who merit most contempt and hate 

Do most deserve our pity, 


OLD Pray. 


For several days after the termination of the trial the 
newspaper press of the British empire were pouring 
articles as scathing as molten lead on the head of Ro- 
dolphus. Yet these expressions of feeling gave little 
additional sorrow to Rodolphus, and no joy to his wife. 
On the contrary, now that both were aware they had been 
betrayed by the vile Rascalli, they felt mutual desires for 
reconciliation. Who should make the first advances? 
Rodolphus dared not expect to be forgiven for his con- 
duct, though it was exercised under gross delusion. Yet, 
he was the offender, and if Sybilla was so uncharitable as 
to refuse pardon when he related the deceit of which he 
was the victim, she must indeed have altered since they 
parted, and he would endeavour to bear the blow. 

His resolve was taken, and he addressed a letter to her. 

“ I know not, my much injured wife, if you will grant 
me your forgiveness for the apparent cruelty of my con- 
duct towards you; but when you learn some facts which 
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were not known to me until after the terrible trial was 
over, [ am convinced you will feel compassion for me 
instead of anger. That I parted from you with heartfelt 
sorrow you are aware, but you know not the misery I suf- 
fered on finding my letters to you unacknowledged, my 
tender inquiries respecting your health treated with ne- 
glect. Alas! I little thought of the fiendish practices to 
which we were both subjected—that the woman who 
appeared so smooth and kind at Bordeaux, was a regular 
she devil, under the power of a villain bent upon revenge. 
Yet, it was so. My letters to you were intercepted by 
Rascalli, while those you stated you addressed to me, were 
never posted. ‘This occasioned me to imagine all sorts of 
things, and circumstances occurred in Ireland which drove 
me almost out of my wits. I received a letter from 
Rascalli, detailing conduct of yours of the blackest 
die, and informing me he had seen you eloping with a 
strange gentleman. I was, at once, proceeding to follow 
and discover the partner of your infamy, when I was 
arrested, and cast into prison. The sum for which I 
was in custody was so large that I might lie there for ever 
without a prospect of release, had not Lady Blanche St. 
Maurice generously paid the amount, no less a sum than 
eight thousand pounds. This set me free. Believing in 
the tale of your elopement, and that the tie which bound 
us was thereby severed, I was weak enough to suppose 
that, under one of the penal laws, I could legally marry 
again, and this led to the event which your uncle inter- 
rupted. For the line of defence I have to acknowledge 
my culpability. I was dissuaded from it, but the idea of 
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your having disgraced me rankled in my heart, and I was 
reckless. You succeeded, and have yourtriumph. Judge, 
then, my horror, on being suddenly summoned to the 
bedside of Rascalli, who now lies dying in a Dublin hos- 
pital. From his own lips I heard his tale of infamy; 
learned you were pure as the unstained snow, and he had 
deceived us both. He said you had refused to marry him 
when in Rome, and he had sworn the vendetta, the Corsi- 
can’s revenge, against us. I need not say how reluctant I 
was to hearken to his prayer for mercy; but it is what we 
all need, and I more than most—so I have prayed that 
God may forgive as I have done. And now, my once 
loving wife, let me implore you to forgive me. I cannot 
bear to think of this, my appeal, meeting with a refusal. 
I do not shrink from the avowal of my sorrow. By day 
it weighs upon me, at eve, when all around is dark, and at 
night, when sleep shuns me, I am a prey to dejection. 
Then I think of our married life—the songs you used to 
sing me—our moonlight rambles by Highland lakes, and 
Irish shores—our days of pleasure, and those quiet even- 
ings, when our voices mingled in prayer. Oh! let them 
plead for me. I shall await your reply with the im- 
patience of the doomed for the pardon which Mercy 
bestows. 
“ Your deeply contrite, 
“ RopoLPuus.” 

This letter caused Sybilla mingled feelings of joy and 
pain. She was happy to find her husband desired a recon- 
ciliation, and pained by the consciousness he had been so 
easily duped by the artifices of the wretched Rascalli. 
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“He ought to have placed more confidence in me,” she 
said. “I would not have been so readily imposed upon.” 
His account of the transaction tallied exactly with the 
dying confession of the guilty Prince, so there was no 
doubt about the way in which her desertion had been ac- 
complished. Then how humble his supplications—how 
forcible his earnest prayer—his reminding her of their 
short summer of happiness, over which such a winter of 
sorrow and blight had fallen! and she wept—wept for 
her husband’s humiliation! Tears were a relief to her 
wearied heart; they raised up sweet and kindly memories 
in her soul, like flowers after rain, and disposed her heart 
to pity. 

She wrote three words in reply. “Come to me,” Had 
she written volumes they could not have said more. 

And once again they met, Silverton pale and nervous, 
until Sybilla, rising superior to all unworthy recrimination, 
dropped a tear upon the dark page of his career, which, 
like that of Sterne’s recording angel upon Uncle Toby's 
oath, blotted it out for ever. She was then introduced to 
his family, and was soon residing in the family mansion in 
Rutland-square. She became an established favourite with 
all, and the more she knew their good qualities the more 
affection and admiration they inspired. 

About a month after the reconciliation she received a 
letter, which afforded her no small pleasure. It was ad- 
dressed :— 

‘“‘ HONOURABLE Mrs. SILVERTON. | 

“ Dear Manam, —I have much pleasure ininforming you 

the report of the Master in Longsword v. Crittenden, the 
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last case in which we were delayed winding up the accounts 
of your late father, has been made up, and there 
now appears standing to the credit of the executors, 
£60,960 3s. 93d., which will make the shares of yourself 
and co-legatees £15,000 each, or thereabouts. It will be 
necessary to have releases prepared for the parties receiving 
their shares to execute, in order to relieve the executors 
from any further liability. If you could conveniently 
visit London, where I go at once to wind up this long 
pending account, it will be a great convenience to, dear 
Madame, your obedient Servant, | 
‘Simon SLOWCOACH. 

“ Office, Rugby, June 19th.” 

Here was a lucky turn of fortune’s wheel. That very 
morning Rodolphus was puzzling his brain how to arrange 
his debt to Lady Blanche St. Maurice—now Lady Blanche 
Hollis—for she had become the wife of the Sporting 
Attorney, Lord and Lady Kilmoreland’s dissuasions to 
the contrary in every wise notwithstanding. Sybilla with 
her letter hastened to the library, in which her husband 
sat poring over papers, and as she caught the grave ex- 
pression of his face, she resolved to have a joke. 

. “ My dear Rodolphus,” she asked, “ what’s fretting you ?” 

“ I have a good deal to worry me, just now, dearest,” he 
said. . 
“Ah! true. You are tied to a woman without GENTLE 
BLOOD in her veins,” replied Sybilla maliciously. 

“ Now, how can you, Sybilla? Do let that unhappy ex- 
pression rest in the tomb. Remember all that unhappy 
affair is forgiven. Let it also be forgotten.” | 
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“No. It must all be embalmed in a novel, of which you 
will be the hero, and I the heroine,” responded Sybilla 
archly. 

“Goon. I deserve all you can upbraid me with.” 

“ Well, I'll take pity on you. Though I have no GENTLE 
BLOOD, perhaps I have something, which, in the eyes of 
worldly-wise people, is better. You have got a fortune 
with your wife, Sir.” 

‘My wife is a fortune in herself,” replied Rodolphus 
smiling. 

“ Oh! of course; but a matter of fifteen thousand pounds 
won't make her less attractive, I suspect, Rodopho mio.” 

‘What is that you say?” he demanded. 

‘“ Read,” replied Sybilla, placing Mr. Slowcoach’s letter 
before him. 

There is very considerable comfort in being removed 
from a position of pecuniary embarrassment to positive 
wealth. Burns never wrote more truly than when he called 
independence “a glorious privilege.” Rodolphus felt great 
relief in Mr. Slowcoach’s information, for he did not know 
how to look his affairs in the face, and here was a forto- 
nate discovery. 

“ This money must be settled on you, Sybilla,” he said. 

She glanced at him with eyes in which the tenderness of 
heraffectionate nature shone, as she said: ‘For the last time, 
I refer to the trial, Rodolphus. You remember how my able 
counsel, Mr. Rightside, said:— If I had possessed millions 
I would have flung them at your feet—if I had a throne 
to bestow, with you I would have shared it’ Now I must 
not falsify his words. Instead of millions,God has given 
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me thousands—to you I give them, freely and unre- 
servedly. ' I know you need them. Take all, they are 
yours.” 

“ Oh, Sybilla, you are too generous,” was all Rodolphus 
could utter, as he pressed her to his heart. 

They lost no time in arranging to meet Mr. Slowcoach in 
London, and Rodolphus was introduced to the co-executor. 
They found all his dealings characterised by the most 
scrupulous honesty and accuracy, and if his movements 
were slow they were sure. While still engaged in trans- 
ferring the respective shares to her brothers, and sister, 
Sybilla received a letter apprising her that Lord Allandale 
received a stroke of paralysis, and a telegram shortly after 
announced to Rodolphus he breathed his last in Rutland- 
square. This afflicting intelligence caused the deepest 
sorrow. Rodolphus, now Lord Allandale, left Lady 
Allandale to the care of Mr. and Madame Barras, who 
attended in London to receive their share of the legacv, 
and hastened to Dublin to superintend the last offices of 
respect to his parent, and accompany his remains to the 
family vault. 

The funeral obsequies over, Lord Allandale arranged 
for the comfort of his mother and sisters, and having 
given directions to have the mountain castle put in readi- 
ness for the reception of Lady Allandale and himself, 
returned to London. He found his beloved wife anxiously 
awaiting him to escort her to her future home, all the 
business of the executorship being happily and amicably 
concluded. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


THE CHRISTENING AT BALLYPOOREEN. 


Oh ! love of loves ! to thy white hand is given 
Of earthly happiness the golden key ! 
Thine are the joyous hours of winter's even, 
When the babes cling round their father's knee ; 
And thine the voice that on the midnight sea 
Melts the rude mariner with thoughts of home, 
Peopling the gloom with all he wants to see. 
Spirit! I’ve built a shrine; and thou hast come, 
And on its altar closed—for ever closed thy plume! 
Rev. G. Crory. 


With feelings very different from those which filled the 
mind of Rodolphus when last he visited Allandale Castle 
did he now approach its turreted walls. As the peaks of 
the Galtees started into view, Rodolphus directed Lady 
Allandale’s attention to the various ridges, and had some 
anecdote of daring, some hunting reminiscence, or legend 
of elfin lore to while away the time. When the first 
glimpse of his mountain home met their gaze, he enjoyed 
the surprise and delight of his wife. 

“Oh, that is very grand! How boldly situated! That 
is truly noble. Whose seat is that?” she asked. 

“ Your’s, my heart’s darling,” he cried, pressing his lips 
to hers; “ that is Allandale Castle.” 

There was great revelry and enthusiasm when the Lord 
and Lady entered the gates near the porter’s lodge- 
A large bonfire blazed, and the tenants thronged to catch 
sight of their lovely young Lady. 
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Soon after the arrival of Lord and Lady Allandale they 
were visited by all the families of rank and station in the 
country, and foremost among the visitors were Mr. and -~ 
Lady Blanche Hollis. Lady Blanche was much changed. 
The vivacity of her maiden days was replaced by a 
matronly manner, more suited to the dignity of a wife, 
and there was a quiet modesty in her looks, a charming 
simplicity in her manners, and a degree of deference to 
her sporting, excellent husband, which quite surprised 
Rodolphus, and made Sybilla fall in love with her at first 
sight. - 

“T am quite delighted to make your acquaintance, Lady 
Blanche,” she said; “ I hope you will be no stranger to 
Allandale Castle.” 

“« Indeed it is quite mutual, my dear Lady Allandale, 
and whenever Mr. Hollis can accompany me rest assured 
there is no one I shall visit with more pleasure.” 

Lord Allandale devoted his attention to country life, and 
found that the adage respecting property, which, though 
attributed to Mr. Drummond, is stated to have been first 
used by the lamented Chief Baron Woulfe, was well 
founded. While he did not forget his rights, he strictly 
performed his duties, and the poor law union of Ballypoo- 
reen, owing to his vigilance, was admirably managed. 
Time flew on, he possessed domestic happiness, and found 
there is no sweeter feeling than the consciousness of a 
happy home. 

About a year after their arrival at Allandale Castle, 
Lady Allandale gave birth to a son and heir. This event, 
as may be supposed, occasioned great joy throughout the 
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neighbourhood, and soon preparations for the christening 
in the chapel of Ballypooreen were made. Our worthy 
acquaintance, the Rev. William Notter, performed the cere- 
mony, and, as the state of Lady Allandale’s health rendered 
quietness essential, the banquet in honour of the day was 
given at Regan’s Hotel in Ballypooreen. 

When the time for partaking of the good things intra 
domus, as the schoolmaster said, arrived, such of the re- 
spectable tenants on the estate, and the country gentry who 
accepted the invitation, and desired by their presence to 
show their regard for the Allandale family, were marshalled 
by the landlord, our old acquaintance Terry Regan, to 
their places. Lord Allandale presided, having the worthy 
parish priest beside him. Hollis acted as vice-chairman. 
On the left of his Lordship sat the worthy Doctor M‘Neill, 
and it was a proud day for Lord Allandale to witness the 
long rows of smiling countenances and mark the signs of ` 
prosperity evidenced by the respectable attire of his tenan- 
try, male and female. 

After the feast was over Doctor M‘Neill favoured the 
company with a song. When silence was restored, after 
this melody, “ Now, Doctor,” said Lord Allandale, “ you 
have a call. Who is next to contribute to our social 
glee?” 

“I am sure my friend, Hollis, will give us the ‘ Land 
of Potatoes,’” replied Doctor M‘Neill. 
The Sporting Attorney took a good pull at his 
tumbler, and then sang to a suitable tune the following 

words :— 
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THE LAND OF POTATOES. 


Had I in the clear but five hundred a year, 
Tis myself wouldn’t care though not adding one farthing to it, 
If such were my lot, little Ireland’s the spot, 
Where Pd build a neat cot, with a bit of a garden to it. 
As for Italy’s dales, and her Alps, and her vales, 
And her sweet blowing gales, her signoras so treat us, oh! 
Pd ne’er to them roam, o’er the salt. billows’ foam, 
But enjoy my sweet home in the Land of Potatoes, O! 

Hospitality, all reality, 

No formality, there you'd ever see, 

The free and the easy would always amaze ye, 

You’d think us all crazy, for dull we'd never be. 


Yet I frankly agree, that I’d more happy be, 

If some heavenly she from ‘‘ ould Ireland” would favour me; 

For there’s no spot on earth can such merit bring forth, 

If by beauty and worth you embellished would have her be. 

Good breeding, good nature, is seen in each feature, 

You’d nought have to teach her, so neat and complete she’s, O! 
If Heaven would send unto me such a friend, 

What a life would I spend in the Land of Potatoes, O ! 

Hospitality, all reality, &c., &e. 


If our friend honest Jack would just get a small hack, 
Then mount on his back and ride over speed full to us, 
We'd give him good cheer, throughout the whole year, 
For there’s none half so dear as our cousin John Bull to us. 
Through our Island so green, we are Joyal to our Queen, 
And if any spalpeen would but spake out of spite to her, 
Wed soon make him shrink, by Saint Patrick I think, 
Till he'd joyfully drink, ‘“ Here’s the Queen and long life to her.” 

Hospitality, all reality, 

No formality, here he’d ever see. 

The free and the easy would always amaze ye, 

You'd think us al! crazy, for dull we'd never be. 


This song, night well sung, was received with great er- 
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thusiasm. The noble chairman took the hint and in a few, 
but appropriate words, proposed the health of her Majesty. 

There was great applause, when Father Notter rose to 
propose his toast. He said they were assembled on a 
joyous occasion, and feasted by the liberality of the noble 
Lord whose son was that day made a Christian of. It was 
due they should drink his health, wishing him long life 
and prosperity. Ever since the arrival of Lord and Lady 
Allandale their time was employed, not in pursuing their 
own pleasures or seeking their own amusement, but in doing 
all the good in their power. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 
They did not disd ain to enter the poor man’s cabin, and by 
their kindness, their unassuming demeanour, and conside- 
ration for every one beneath them, earned the gratitude of 
the poor man’s heart. (Loud cheering). He trusted the 
example of the parents would be followed by the young 
gentleman, who on that day received the sacrament of 
baptism, and he would be a comfort to his parents, and an 
honour to his country. The good parish priest sat down 
amid great applause . 

When the cheering had somewhat abated Lard Allandale 
stood up to return thanks. This was the signal for pro- 
longed cheers. Soon, however, a respectful silence enabled 
the assemblage to hear his words :—“ My very kind friends,” 
he said, “I am quite unable to express all I feel, but, for 
the sake of my son, who at present is quite unaccustomed 
to public speaking,—(laughter)—on the part of Lady Allan- 
dale and myself, 1 beg you to accept our warmest thanks for 
the toast so eloquently given by my valued friend, Father 
Notter, and so generously received by you all. It is my 
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wish, and that of my wife, so to act towards those over 
whom Divine Providence has placed us that we may 
increase their happiness, so closely entwined in our own, 
and thereby set an example to those who come after 
us. By doing so we can best preserve the regard and 
good-will of the friends whom I am now addressing, and 
conduct like this is sure to be ever regarded as the best 
indication of GENTLE BLOOD. 


THE END. 
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